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Less than ten per cent of 


all wheat grown is good 
enough for OCCIDENT 


Occident is the gua“Zity flour—made for the discrim- 

inating housewife who takes a personal pride in providing 

her family table with the des¢ bread, the dest biscuit, cake 
and pastry. 

We pay top market prices for Premium 

Vs Hard Northern wheat to insure for Occident 


gE. gms. 4 isers the greatest food value. Our Expert 


akers make tests every day in each of our 
4 elve famous mills to insure for Occident 
isers the most superior actual baking results. 


Hee: 4 he alana | 


. ¥ F vy : ‘ 
Sold undef a bi ¢ Guarantee to be the most satis- 
factory flour you have ever used or your money refunded. 


The price of OCCIDENT is a 
little higher than the ordinary price 
but the slight difference in the first 
cost is lost sight of in the extra gua/ity 
and guantity of your baking. 
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Costs More 
—Worth It 


May we not interest yow in making a test of our claims of 


uperiority for OCCIDENT FLOUR 417' OUR RISK? 


Ask your grocer to explain the Money-back Plan 

upon whith OCCIDENT FLOUR is sold, 

and send today for our hooklet, ‘* Better Baking” 
‘for North—East—W est—South. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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To en-Minded Women 
‘And the Men They Like to Please =. 


Here are some facts and photographs about Nature’s choicest food. Our | 
racial food, exceeding meat in nutrition—hearty, delicious and cheap. 
Yet a dish which millions never tasted in its fittest form. 




















Here’s a typical bean which came from Here is a bean from a can of Van Camp’s 
Every bean in the can is like it. Mealy, yet 


unbroken. Luscious tomato sauce baked 


the top of a dish of home-baked beans 


You call it crisped. As an article of food 


t is utterly ruined. through and through. The flavor of pork 





baked in 
Yet that bean for hours has been b: ed 


That is done by dry heat. But that crust 





at the top bars out the heat from the main 


part of your beans. The beans below don't get half enough heat to make in an oven heated to 245 degrees But the 
them digestible. - oven was heated by live steam under pressure-—by superheated 
[hat’s why you call them a heavy food. That's why they ferment It was not a dry heat, so the bean is notcrisped. It was not a simme! 


and form gas. Of what worth is a food, however good to the taste, if heat, so the bean is not broken. 
it cannot be turned to nutrition? These beans are digestible —immensely digestible They are good 
- Here is a bean from the soggy mass which to the taste—nut-like, mealy and whole. And the tomato sauce baked 


lies at the bottom of the home baking dish. with them gives a delicious zest 






f Simmered to pieces in a modest heat which If once your folks ever try these beans you Il never get them back to 





4 
I cannot make the granules digestible. the old kind. 
fe But sometimes your beans are not mushy, These beans come to you ready to serve. You can serve them cold 
you'll say. Sometimes they come out whole. in one minute, or hot in ten minutes. And they retain all the savor which 
That’s worse yet. It means that the beans are not even properly boiled. they brought from the oven 
They put a hard tax on the strongest stomach, and a good many people You can keep thera on hand—a dozen meals at a time — ready for 
can’t eat them at all. any emergency. You can serve them for salad, fry them into croquettes, 
To get this dish you spend sixteen hours in soaking, boiling and or serve them just as they come from the can. 
baking. The meal must be started the day before. And it will not keep. By baking these beans for a million homes we can bake them much 
You must finish the dish not long after you bake it. cheaper than you can. And we have spent full fifty years in learnin 
So home-baked beans are the oncesa-week dish. ‘They are too hard how best to prepare them 
to prepare—too hard to digest— to be served as you ought to serve them Van Camp’s will be almost a daily dish when you find them « 
Most folks like beans as well as meat. Some would like them as They'll save you hours of cooking. ‘They'll save a great deal on yout 
often as meat. Yet you pay three times the price of good baked beans meat bills. 
ill for something with no more nutrition Be fair to yourself and try them 
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When you get Van Camp’s you get Michigan 
beans, picked out by hand — beans all of one size 
You get a sauce made of vine-ripened tomatoes, Cost- 
ing us five times what some sauce would cost. You 
get the result of 50 years of experience, applied to a 
dish which is the pride of this house. It doesn’t pay 


to geta lesser brand. You'll quickly find that out. Se ed Pe ~ “ ay 


1 /; ree SLXCS . 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can o_ 
Van Camp’s Beans Home-Baked Beans 





Established 


! Van Camp Packing Company (*“isi') Indianapolis, Ind. 
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U, PHILIP,” 
cried Marcus 
Polatkin to his 
pa I 


Scheikowitz, as they sat 








in the showroom of their 
place of business one 
June morning, “‘even i 
the letter does got bad 
news in it you shouldn't 
take on so hard. Whena 
feller is making good over 


here and the Leute in 


A Stunted Lad of Fifteen Emerged, Staggering Russland hears about it, 
Under a Huge Bundie understand me, they are 
all the: time sending him 





bad news. J got in Minsk a cousin by the name Pincus Lubli 
every time he write 
help pay funeral expense You might think I 
feller acts.” 

“Sure, I know,’’ Philip replied as he folded the letter away; “‘but this here 
something else again. Mind you, with his own landlord he is sitting playing cards, 
Marcus, and comes a pistol through the window and the landlord drops dead.” 

“‘What have you got to do with the landlord rted. “If it was your 
brother-in-law was killed that’s a difference matter entirely; but whe 
landlord im R nd, understand me, the least he could expect is that 
once in a while.” 

‘Iain’t say 


r, understand me, which 











me, y understand, a relation dies on him and he wants me I should 





a Free Burial Society, the way that 








ing nothing about the iandlord,”’ Philip protested, ‘‘ but my 





writes they are afraid for their lives there and I should send ’em quick the passage 
money for him and his boy Yosel to come to America.” 

Polatkin rose to his feet and glared angrily at h partner. 

“Do you mean to told me you e going to send 


over here and bum round our shop yet 
‘What do you mean bum round our 


Polatkin, I ain’t said I am going to send him mon 





place, if 1 want to send the feller money to come over here, understand me, that’s my 
business Furthermore, when you are coming to call my brother-in-law a loafer and 
a bum, Polatkin, you dont Kno What you ar talking about His Gro ale ola 


hasholem, was the great Hurka y Kav, Jochanno Borrochson 


“T heard that same tale before,"’ Polatkin interrupted. ‘A feller is a Schlemiel and 





a lowlife which he couldn't support his wife and children, understand me, and it always 
turns Out his grandiather was a big the old cour try. The way it is with me 
Scheikowitz, just so soon as I am hea yaleller s grandlather Was a big rat he oid 
country, Scheikowitz, | would: thing more to do with him. If he works for 
you in your place, understand me ien he 10¢ away your time telling the operato 


what a big rabbi his grandfather was; and if he’s a customer, Scheikowitz, and you 


write him ten days after the account is overdue he should pay you what he owes you 
instead he sends you a check, understand me, he comes down to the store and tell 
what a big rabbi he’s got it for a grandfather. (rit sei Dank I ain't got Kab 
my family.” 

“Sure, I know,” Philip cried, ‘‘ your father would be glad supposing he ild sign | 


name even.” 


Polatkin shrugged his shoulders 








“It would oser worry me if my whole family couldn't read or write. So long as I car 
sign my name and the money is in the bank to make the check good from five to t 
thousand dollars, y’understar what do IJ care if my grandfather would be deef, d 
and blind, Scheikowitz? Furthermore, Scheikowitz, believe me I would soon 


one good, live business man for a partner, Scheikowitz, than a million dead rabbis 
a grandfather, and don’t you forget it. So if you are going to spend the 
morning making a Geschreierei over that letter, Scheikowitz, we may as well close up 
the store und fertig.”’ 

With this ultimatum Marcus Polatkin walked rapidly away toward the cutting room, 
while Philip Scheikowitz sought the foreman of their manufacturing department and 
borrowed a copy of a morning paper. It was printed in the vernacular of the lower 
East Side, and Philip bore it to his desk, where for more than half an hour he alternately 
consulted the column of steamboat advertising and made figures on the back of an 
envelope. These represented the cost of a journey for two persons from Minsk to 
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New York, based on Philip's hazy recollection of his own emigration, fifteen years 
pbelore, combined with his experience a rave rf L1eST nthe Souther tates fora 


popular-price line of pant 





At length he concluded | 1 t I f on his hat just 
as his partner returned fron 

“Nu!” Polatkin cris ( ) 

*“T am going for a half es ‘ 

“What for ’olatK ] 

“What for is my busines ed 

“Your business!”’ Polatkin exclaimed. ‘At nine o'clock in the morning one partner 
puts on his hat and starts to go out, verstehst du, and when the other partner asks him 
where he is going it’s his busines ter! What do you come down here at all for 


Scheikowitz? 


‘I am coming down here because I got such a partner, Polatkin, which if I was to 





miss one day even I wouldn't know where I stand at all,’’ Scheikowitz retorted. 
‘Furthermore, you shouldn't worry yourself, Polath rr my own sake I would come 
D cr ist SO 1) ‘ I i 
Despite the offensive repartee that accompanied P} leparture, however, he 
returned to find Polatk n ¢ tire restored good hu or DY a thousand lollar order 
that had arrived in the te )’ wk mail; and as PI p himself felt the glow of conscious 
rtue atten ipon a good deed econor illy performed, he immediately fell into 


friendly conversation with ! partner 


“Well, Marcus,” he said, “I sent ‘em the passage tickets, and if you ain’t agreeabl 


that Borrochson comes to work here | ild ea f i him a job somewheres else 


“Tf we got an opening here, Phili; hat } off 1 face if the feller comes to 





work here,”’ Polatkin answered, ‘‘so long as he gets the same pay like somebody else 
“Wi coul do, Marcus?” Philip re é is he took off his hat and coat 
preparatory to plunging into the assortment of a pile of sample My own flesh and 
blood I must got to look out for, ain’t it. And if my sister Leal uv hasholem, would 
be ilive today I would OI got ema ver here e ago already 4 tlam rigt 7 


















‘What Do You Think of Him Now? Ain't He a Good-:Looking Young Felier? 





Polatkin shrugged. ‘“‘In family matters one partner 
couldn't advise the other at all,’’ he said. 

“Sure, I know,” Philip concluded, “but when a feller has 
got such a partner which he is a smart up-to-date feller and 
means good by his partner, understand me, then I got a 
right to take an advice from him about family matters, 
ain’t it?” 

And with these honeyed words the subject of the 
Borrochson family’s assisted emigration was dismissed 
until the arrival) of another letter from Minsk some four 
weeks later. 

“Well, Marcus,” Philip cried after he had read it, 
‘“*he’ll be here Saturday.” 

“Who'll be here Saturday?” Polatkin asked. 

“Borrochson,” Philip replied; ‘‘and the boy comes with 
him.” 

Polatkin raised his eyebrows. 

“T’ll tell you the honest truth, Philip,’ he said—‘‘I'm 
unprised to hear it.” 

“What d’ye mean you're surprised to hear it?”’ Philip 
asked. ‘Ain't Iam sending him the passage ticket?” 

‘Sure, I know you are sending him the tickets,”’ Polatkin 
continued, “but everybody says the same, Philip, and 
that’s why I am telling you, Philip, I’m surprised to hear 
he is coming; because from what everybody is telling me 
it’s a miracle the feller ain’t sold the tickets and gambled 
away the money.” 

“What are you talking nonsense, selling the tickets!” 
Philip cried indignantly. ‘‘The feller is a decent, respect- 
able feller even if he would be a poor man.” 

“He ain’t so poor,” Polatkin retorted. ‘“‘A thief need 
never got to be poor, Scheikowitz.” 

“A thief!"’ Philip exclaimed. 

“That's what I said,” Polatkin went on, “and a smart 
thief too, Scheikowitz. Gifkin says he could steal the 
buttons from a policeman’s pants and pass ’em off for real 
money, understand me, and they couldn’t catch him 
anyhow.” 

“Gifkin?” Philip replied. 

“Meyer Gifkin which he is working for us now two 
years, Scheikowitz, and a decent, respectable feller,’’ Polat- 
kin said relentlessly. “If Gifkin tells you something you 
could rely on it, Scheikowitz, and he is telling me he lives 
in Minsk one house by the other with this feller Borroch- 
son, and such a lowlife gambler bum as this here feller 
Borrochson is you wouldn't believe at all.’’ 

“ Meyer Gifkin says that?” Philip gasped. 

‘So sure as he is working here as assistant cutter,” 
Polatkin continued. ‘‘And if you think that this here 
feller Borrochson comes to work in our place, 
Scheikowitz, you've got another think 


‘ 
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felt as though he were losing an old and valued employee, 
and this impression was subsequently heightened by 
Polatkin’s behavior when he heard of Gifkin’s departure. 
Indeed a casual observer might have supposed that 
Polatkin’s wife, mother and ten children had all perished 
in a common disaster and that the messenger had been 
indiscreet in breaking the news, for during a period of 
almost half an hour Polatkin rocked and swayed in his 
chair and beat his forehead with his clenched fist. 

“You are shedding my blood,” he moaned te Scheikowitz. 

‘*What the devil you are talking nonsense!"’ Scheikowitz 
declared. ‘‘The way you are acting you would think we 
are paying the feller five thousand dollars a year instead of 
fifteen dollars a week.” 

‘It ain’t what a feller makes from you, Scheikowitz, it’s 
what you make from him what counts,” he wailed. “ Gif- 
kin was really worth to us a year five thousand dollars.”’ 

“Five thousand buttons!’’ Scheikowitz cried. ‘‘ You 
are making a big fuss about nothing at all.” 

But when the next day Polatkin and Scheikowitz heard 
that Gifkin had found employment with their closest com- 
petitors Philip began to regret the haste with which he 
had discharged his assistant cutter, and he bore his part- 
ner’s upbraidings in chastened silence. Thus by Friday 
afternoon Polatkin had exhausted his indignation. 

‘Well, Philip,” he said as closing-time approached, “it 
ain’t no use crying over sour milk. What time does the 
boat arrive?” 

“Tonight,” Philip replied, ‘‘and the passengers comes 
off the island tomorrow. Why did you ask?” 

“‘Because,’’ Marcus said with the suspicion of a blush, 
“Saturday ain’t such a busy day and I was thinking I 
would go over with you. Might I could help you out.” 


i 


YHILIP’S trip with his partner to Ellis Island the 

following morning tried his temper to the point where 

he could barely refrain from inquiring if the expected 

immigrant were his relation or Polatkin’s, for during the 

entire journey Marcus busied himself making plans for 
the Borrochsons’ future. 

“The first thing you got to look out for with a green- 
horn, Philip,” he said, “is that you learn ’em good the 
English language. If a feller couldn't talk he couldn’t do 
nothing, understand me, so with the young feller especially 
you shouldn’t give him no encouragement to keep on 
talking Manerloschen.”” Philip nodded politely. 

“Look at me for instancer,” Marcus continued; “six 
months after I landed, Philip, I am speaking English 
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already just so good as a doctor or a lawyer. And how did 
I done it? To night school I am going only that they 
should learn me to write, verstehst du, aber right at the start 
old man Feinrubin takes me in hand and he talks to me 
only in English. And if Iam understanding him, schon gut; 
and if I don’t understand him then he gives me a Klatsch 
on the side of the head, Philip, which the next time he says 
it I could understand him good. And that’s the way you 
should do with the young feller, Philip. I bet yer he would 
a damsight sooner learn English as get a Schlag every 
ten minutes.” 

Again Philip nodded, and by the time they had arrived 
at the inclosure for the relations of immigrants he had 
become so accustomed to the hum of Marcus’ conversation 
that he refrained from uttering even a_ perfunctory 
“Uh-huh.” They sat on a hard bench for more than half 
an hour, while the attendants bawled the common sur- 
names of every country from Ireland to Asiatic Turkey, 
and at length the name Borrochson brought Philip to his 
feet. He rushed to the gateway, followed by Marcus, just 
as a stunted lad of fifteen emerged, staggering under the 
burden of a huge cloth-covered bundle. 

“Uncle Philip,’’ the lad cried, dropping the bundle. 
Then clutching Marcus round the neck he showered kisses 
on his cheeks until Philip dragged him away. 

“T am your uncle,” Philip said in Jiidisch Deutsch. 
‘Where is your father?” 

Without answering the question Yosel Borrochson took 
a stranglehold of Philip and subjected him to a second 
and more violent osculation. It was some minutes before 
Philip could disengage himself from his nephew’s embrace 
and then he led him none too gently to a seat. 

“‘Never mind the kissing,” he said; ‘‘where’s your 
father?” 

“He is not here,” Yosel Borrochson replied with a vivid 
blush. 

“‘T see he is not here,” Philip rejoined. ‘‘ Where is he?” 

“He is in Minsk,” said young Borrochson. 

“In Minsk!” Philip and Marcus cried with one voice, 
and then Marcus sat down on the bench and rocked to and 
fro in an eestasy of mirth. 

“In Minsk!” he gasped hysterically, and slapped his 
thighs by way of giving expression to his emotions. “Did 
you ever hear the like?” 

“Polatkin, do me the favor,”’ Philip begged, “‘and don’t 
make a damn fool of yourself.” 

“What did I told you?” Polatkin retorted, but Philip 
turned to his nephew. 

“What did your father do with the ticket and the 
money I sent him?” he asked. 
“He sold the ticket and he used all the 





coming, and that’s all I got to say.” 

But Philip had not waited to hear the con- 
clusion of his partner’s ultimatum, and by 
the time Polatkin had finished Philip was at 
the threshold of the cutting room. 

“Gifkin!"’ he bellowed. ‘I want to ask 
you something a question.” 

The assistant cutter laid down his shears. 

“What could I do for you, Mr. Scheiko- 
witz?"’ he said respectfully. 

“You could put on your hat and coat and 
get out of here before I kick you out,” 
Philip replied without disclosing the nature 
of his abandoned question. ‘‘ And, further- 
more, if my brother-in-law Borrochson is 
such a lowlife bum which you say he is, 
when he is coming here Saturday he would 
pretty near kill you, because, Gifkin, a low- 
life gambler and a thief could easily be a 
murderer too. Aber if he ain’t such a thief 
and gambler which you say he is, then I 
would make you arrested.” 

“Me arrested?" Gifkin cried. “What 
for?”’ 

“Because for calling some one a thief 
which he ain’t one you could sit in prison,” 
Scheikowitz concluded. ‘So you should get 
right out of here before I am sending for a 
policeman.” 

“But, Mr. Scheikowitz,”’ Gifkin protested, 
“who did I told it your brother-in-law is a 
thief and a gambler?” 

“You know very well who you told it,” 
Scheikowitz retorted. ‘You told it my 
partner, Gifkin. That’s who you told it.” 

“But I says to him he shouldn’t tell 
nobody,” Gifkin continued. ‘Is it my fault 
your partner is such a Klatsch? And any- 
how, Mr. Scheikowitz, supposing I did say 
your brother-in-law is a gambler and a 
thief, I know what I’m talking about; and, 
furthermore, if I got to work in a place 
where I couldn’t open my mouth at all, Mr. 
Scheikowitz, I don’t want to work there, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

He assumed his hat and coat in so dignified 








money for the wedding,” the boy replied. 

“The wedding!” Philipexclaimed. ‘What 
wedding?” 

“The wedding with the widow,” said the 
boy. 

“The widow!”’ Philip and Marcus shouted 
in unison. ‘‘ What widow?” 

“The landlord’s widow,” the boy answered 
shyly. 

And then as there seemed nothing else to 
do he buried his face in his hands and wept 
aloud. 

“Nu, Philip,’ Marcus said, sitting down 
beside young Borrochson, ‘could the boy 
help it if his father is a Ganef?” 

Philip made no reply and presently Marcus 
stooped and picked up the bundle 

“Come,” he said gently, “‘let’s go up to 
the store.” 

The journey uptown was not without 
unpleasant features, for the size of the 
bundle not only barred them from both 
subway and elevated, but provoked a 
Broadway car conductor to exhibit what 
Marcus considered to be so biased and 
illiberal an attitude toward unrestricted im- 
migration that he barely avoided a cerebral 
hemorrhage in resenting it. They finally 
prevailed on the driver of a belt-line car to 
accept them as passengers, and nearly half 
an hour elapsed before they arrived at 
Desbrosses Street; but after a dozen con- 
ductors in turn had declined to honor their 
transfer tickets they made the rest of tl 
journey on foot. 

Philip and young Borrochson carried the 
offending bundle, for Marcus flatly declined 
to assist them. Indeed with every block his 
enthusiasm waned, so that when they at 
length reached Wooster Street his feelings 
toward his partner’s nephew had undergone 
a complete change. 

“Don’t fetch that thing in here,” he said 
as Philip and young Borrochson entered the 
showroom with the bundle; “leave it in the 
shop. You got no business to bring the young 
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a manner that for the moment Scheikowitz 


“Liart"’ He Shouted. “‘What Do You Mean by It?"’ 





feller up here in the first place.” 
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“*What do you mean bring him up hers 
“Tf you wouldn't butt ! 
my sister’s a cousin on Pitt Street 

Marcus threw his hat on a sample table and sat down 
heavily. 

“That’s all the gratitude I am get 
bitter emphasis. ‘“‘Right in the busy season I dropped 





he declared with 





everything to help you out urn on me like this 

He rose to his feet sudde gtr wit! 
both hands he flur \ h th 

“Take him to Pitt Stre e him to the 
devil for all I care. 1 am through wit) 

But Philip conducted his nephew no farther than 1 d 
the corner on Canal Street, an ne i hour later Yosel 
Borrochson returned with his uncle his t boots had bee 
discarded forever, while his wrinkled, itary g 
had been exchanged for a neat suit of Ox igray. More 
over, both he and Philip had consum« irty meal of 
coffee and rolls and were according! repared to take a 
more cheerful outlook upon life, especially Phi 

** Bleib du hie .’ he said as he led young Borroc!} mtoa 
chair in the cutting room. “Jch komm bald : 

Then mindful of his partner’s advice he broke into 
English. ‘“‘Shiay here,’’ he repeate: ou taccato 
accents. ‘“‘I would be right bach Ve 
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Continued on Page 40 


KIEIEPIING YOUR POCKETBOOK 





story man is a lone-hand Worker, a! 

not, is the “gorilla or hol l I 

Wor ilone Is today pr i ! t 
for him, under modern condit ct 
on organization as om indiv i 

terity And so it is that he oj 

as one of a closs nigni 1 t | I i 


of the Underworl 
Now you will pleass rst r rs no eon- 


notation of disorder or viol 

Quite the contrar} Dips hold ther the aristo- 
crats of abstraction. Becaus their superior skill th 
refuse to associate with common thug ho break and 
enter or who “stick up” pedestrians ir e alleyway 





They entert: 


to the crudities of foree—conten 


Such, right or wrong ep t verdict of 
vi ef armis methods For a Db 
is disciplined. The ver ire of | try is antip 
thetic to violerce I ever! ort, ¢ the breaking 
a watch-chair No self-respecting tolerate tea 
watches; and the dip wl ndules nt practi i 
scorned and avoided as unwort! TI respect or conhdence 
For lo! the dollar-watch is abroad in the land 

Violence i taboo among tl lrater? The well- 
trained gun is essentially a man whos depends o 
his quick eye and nimble fingers, a mar e ambitior 
and whose art is “ breech-getting the traction of 
pocketbooks from bourgeoi raiment ur it being 
detected. For this purpose, as in certain other lines of 


modern business, he has found and utilized the value of 
organization. The mob is his unit, his fighting-f i 
wonderfully efficient it i Four or five dips 
together, form its pe? 





The Victims of Some Recent Touches are Asked to Look Him Ove 
the Rest of the Morning's Batch 
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is called a “rat,” and rathood brings its own immediate 
reward. Violence? Not at all; but something just as 
efficacious and far safer. Punishment takes the same 
form that it assumes, say, on the Stock Exchange when 
a member falls down on his agreements—I mean, of 
course, exclusion, the boycott loss of caste and place In 





this way the recreant thief can be either ruined or else 
brought to speedy term 

“Heard about Spike the word passes through sub- 
terranean channe!s 

“Wot's wron y 


* Fall-money —|! quealed 


v 
“Th’ rat!’ 
Lo Spike finds himself with his occupation zone No 


ce cent, 8 If-re specting mob will take him out to work with 
them. The discredited one, in the manner of Davy 
Crockett’s famous coon, climbs down and ‘‘comes over 
wit’ de coin.” 

Only in one way can a member of a mob avoid his share 
of the fall-money in an honorable manner and in accord- 
ance with gun etiquette. This is by discharging himself 
from the mob before an actual fall takes place. He may 
have been associated with the mob during an expedition 
and may have shared in several successful thefts, yet if he 
says, “‘ I’m through!” and takes his leave (as Adam should 
have done) before the fall, he is not only exempt from any 
claim, but also saves his honor pure and unsull 
verray parfit, gentle knight” of thievery 

With fall-money in readiness and everything prepared 
for business before any mov made, the mob has its 
**meet”’ much as fox-hunters have theirs, or high financiers 

This meet the y usually hold in the privacy of a saloon 
back room. Here they decide where to go and how to 
get there—whether to the beaches, theaters, terminals, 
auction rooms, L trains, or just the city streets 
at some congested point. A certain periodical 
published in this country keeps them aw fait 
with the dates of all public events, fairs, shows 
race-track meets, processions and the like. The 
railroad guides furnish them information as to 
the arrival and departure of trains 


led, “a 









Following the Liberty Bell 


Oh bce these are the first and last things 
of themob. Whatever else they need, organ- 
ized guns always must have large and well- 
bunched herds of genus homo. If the herd 
migrate, they migrate, too. Especially to senti- } 
mental and patriotic gatherings are they faith- 
ful, inasmuch as lofty feeling on the part of the 
suckers gives more than usually ample oppor- 
tunities on the part of the mob for feeling of a 
more material and remunerative sort. After the- 
last big G. A. R. reunion in Boston, a few years 
ago, hundreds of empty pocketbooks were found 
in post-boxes, eloquent proof of the dips’ large 
activities. Their habit, be it said, is always to 
keep only cash and negotiable securities. They 
invariably destroy checks and personal papers, 
a process which they call ‘cleaning the poke,” 
and then usually drop the empty “leather” into 
a mailbox, as a handy, safe and generally desir- 
able place of concealment. Ergo, the condition 
of the boxes, after a big public affair, is in a way 
a barometer of the storm center of dipdom. 

At the time when Thomas N. Hart was mayor of 
Boston he entertained the French Ambassador. Crowds 
gathered. A clever dip touched the mayor himself; but 
alas, the official leather contained only thirteen dollars. 
Hart, in person, nabbed the man, who put up five hundred 
dollars cash bail and decamped 

The Old Home Week celebration some time ago in 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, drew mobs from all over 
America. So, too, did the tour of the Liberty Bell, an 
event which is still talked of with reminiscent pleasure in 
the Underworld. For in the year 1903, when that vener- 
ated relic was borne in triumph through eight sovereign 
States, several topnotch gangs followed it 
thun brethren through New Jersey New York, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island and so to dear old Plymouth; then 
back again through towns unnumbered till the sacred 
object reached its home once more in Philadelphia. Where 
the Bell went, there went they 

Not every year do mobs run into such great good for- 
tune as the expedition of the Libs rty Bell For the most 
part they have to take what lesser goods the gods provide, 
and be thankful. Their work, for the most part, is a 
routine grind, like yours or mine. By night they lay their 
plans; by day, execute them. Always they map out a 
definite scheme. Before separating they always know 
just where to pick each other up, just what they are going 
to do, and how they mean to do it. 

Suppose they choose for their day’s first haul a railway 
terminal. Their best game in this case is usually to take 
a train into the city from some nearby suburban point. 
The stall and the wire take seats in the front of the car, 
while the others sit part way down the aisle. When the 


sticking closer 
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train stops, of course everybody getsup. The three men in 
the rear, having picked the sucker, begin jostling the crowd 
and shoving the sheeplike commutersforward. This brings 
them up against the stall and the wire, who hold back. 

A jam results. The confusion is opportune for the stall 
to ‘‘sound” the victim—that is, to “fan” his pockets in 
order to determine where the treasure-trove may lie. 
Somebody grumbles or remonstrates, only to be met by 
a ‘‘Beg pardon!” a laugh, a jest. But up goes the stall’s 
hand in signal to the wire. Left-hand, hip pocket. Right- 
hand, coat pocket. The wire gets busy, abstracts the wad, 
and passes it to the get-away man, who decamps. 

If by any chance an alarm be raised the stall holds his 
ground while the others flee. He willingly submits to 
search; and since he always proves that he has nothing 
after a little parley he usually goes his way undisturbed 
the recipient of apologies. The chances are all against 
the public. So usual is overcrowding on American con- 
veyances, that little is thous of the mob’s jostling tae- 
tics. In most cases the victim never “tumbles” at all 
until redress is quite impossible. Railways, in this coun- 
try, are the crooks’ paradise. In Europe, not so, both on 
account of the sidedoor-exit system and because of the 
adequate seating arrangements. The European police, 
too, are really efficient. They meet every train, watch 
suspicious characters, and are in general ‘on to the job” 
of protecting the pin-witt d The pickpocket flourisheth 
not on the Other Side, as here 

Were it not for our peculiarly inconvenient traction 
arrangements, especially in street railway and L serv- 
ice, “‘reefing a leather” from an inside coat pocket or a 
waistcoat pocket would be almost Imposs ] The job 
is delicate, even on board a crowded ear packed with strap- 


hanger The stall has to hold a newspaper close up to 
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The Woeful Female Calls Again and Taiks to Both Sucker 
and Suckeress With Pleadings Accelerando 


the victim’s face, while under its protection the wire gets 
a hand inside the coat or waistcoat, or abstracts a diamond 
pin from tie or shirt front. This trick of ‘‘ stone-hoisting”’ 
is the hardest feat of all (except the very exceptional 
legerdemain of slitting a woman’s stocking and abstracting 
the purse). It requires great nerve, marvelous dexterity 
and remarkably quick action. Very few successful stone- 
getters are operating in America today. 

As for our friends the super-twisters of classic reputa- 
tion, who used so blithely to nick the bourgeoisie for 
“fronts’”’—that is, watches and chains—the dollar-watch 
as has already been explained, has effectually damped 
their ambitions. Who shall say but a properly depreciated 
currency may some day curb the leather-reefer, too? 

After the day’s work is honestly put through, the mob 
reassembles, if separated and gets together in the saloon 
where the meet originally was held. More often than not, 
they all come back safe and sound to divide the swag. Bui 
since their best-laid plans gang aft agley it sometime 
happens that the police have caught one of the mob 

**Where’s Slatsey ?”’ takes form as a definite problem 

“Looks like he’s ‘lost’!’’ is the answer, as the time 
grows long. ‘*‘ Must be that he’s copped out 

The barkeeper brings in a yellow envelope and throws 
it on the beery table. 

“A telegram!” 

They rip it open, and instantly know the worst —that 
Slats has “fallen,’’ for the message reads 





“Broke aleg. In Such-and-such hospital. 5” 


Momentary annoyance at the untoward incident gives 
way quickly to the routine procedure 
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‘Well, we’ve got to have a mouthpiece (lawyer), and 
a swell one,” is the verdict. 

If by any chance it be the stall himself who has fallen, 
duty then devolves upon the wire, who must free his 
chief at all hazards. Only one mishap throws a mob into 
greater consternation than the loss of the stall, and that 
is the arrest of the wire. With the wire in custody, the 
mob finds itself in the predicament of a man with a |: 
family when his wife dies. He has to get hi 
they have either to find another wire, f 
mob, or disband, A wireless mob is lik 
pitiably useless, Its members are “up ¢ 
to go on without the wire is impossibl 
job with another gang is no easier tha 







profe ssional men to ste p at once into lucrative position 

Whoever may happen to have fallen, two line 
at once deve lop. One line concerns itself with 
in distress; the other impinges on the sucker, 
The trusted mouthpiece is sent for posthast« 
laid before him, and information given that Sla 
has been pinched. The mouthpiece receives am} 
from the mob, and starts on his mission of k cal 

The man of law, be it understood, has already 
meet been given a pri 
he arrives at the jail, whether in the city of 
headquarters or in some other town, he gets an in 
in short order with the unfortunate “ ick 
tions the monaker. The knuck, hearing it, knows at once 
that the lawyer is right. He therefore talks freely and 
gives full details of the case 

Once in possession of these facts, the mouthpiece sallies 








; kn-< 4 y , 
€ nickname or monake! 














out and hires the best local luminary. in order to get the 
bail fixed at a low figure. This roundabout method avoids 
giving too muc¢ h importance or not riety to the case If 


the strange lawyer were to arrive from out of 
town and appear in behalf of the recently- 
arrested crook, gossip would rise, and with it 
would soar the figure of the bail All this 
is obviated by hiring some good local man, 
familiar with the judge. Another point gained 
is that the local lawyer is probably acquainted 
with the “‘rapper,”’ or-complainant, and can 
handle him far better than could a strange 
lawyer from the city. 





The Last Resort 


NCE these details attended to, the mob 

lawyer usually has the dip give him wha 
ever money he may have—sometimes a ver} 
large sum. This money he returns to the ot] 
used for bail. He 


appears in court for the prisoner, and if the casi 





members of the mob, to be 





be strong has it continued for a week or mor 
to let the rapper cool off. In case of a bad fall 
this measure is absolutely necessary and prac- 


tically universal. I need not say that a“ right 


lawye r, acting 


as a mob’s mouthpiec: 
, 


regarded by his clients almost with reverence 





His word is law, for them. He is their 
confessor, their guide, friend, comforts 
cian. Toa gang in distress he is as indi 





as a surgeon to an appendicitis patient 


Whether the fall has taken place in the mob’s 








home city or in some other town, the time before 

the continued case is well filled with strenuous 
measures for ‘‘ exceptional safety,”’ as they say in Russia 
The i 


name and address l 
of witness« 8, are got hold of. These are matters of p iblic 
record, and to them access cannot be denied 


tT’ ‘ . ., I}x- * 
They are carefully looked over, these names, to see who 





and what they are, what their condition in life is, and who 
knows them—in a word, to find. out what can be dk 
with them. Emiss I y 
to the sucker, to whom a eash offer is made if he will drop 
the case immediately 

Should he prove obdurate and bent on vengeance, or 
should his price De deemed extortionate, he is reasoned 
with and often convinced that to err is human; to forgive 


expedient. Asa last resort the eternal feminine is broug! 











ries are dispatched to them, especially 





into play—that is, the dip’s wife is sent to call on tl 
recalcitrant one 
Now this wife, you comprehend, is sometimes a real 
wife and sometimes only one of the common-law variet 
The wife, then, calls of an afternoon on the sucker or, if 


he be married, on his wife—preferably the latter 

“Oh, ma’am, if you only knowed, ma’am, wot a turrible 
blow this is to me—my poor husband in jail, all on accoun 
of a misunderstandin’ and ——”’ 

‘Nonsense! John caught him with his hand in his vest 
pocket!” 

“T know, ma’am, it looks bad, turrible bad, but you can’t 
most always tell by looks. An’ my poor husband that 
delicate! A bit, I mean a term in jail, would be the death 
o’ him sure. Him with a cough already!” 

You mean ——” 

*‘Sure, ma’am, he’s conny—he’s got tubbuculousus. 

Had it since a year ago last May, an’ us that desprit poor. 


“es 
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Three children at 
home, not a lick o’ 
work an’ » 

“Three children? 





for the bondsman to swear that he owns certai: 
properties, when in reality he owns nothing at all 
True, this constitutes downright, deliberate perjury 
of which the authorities may take judicial notic 














Dear, dear me!”’ but if straw-bail men leave the jurisdiction of the 
“Three livin’. > court they can rarely if ever be arrested or detected 
We've lost six.”’ sk so difficult is it to identify them in case they go on 
“ Indeed ?”’ \ only one isolated bond. Only where make a 
“Yes, ma’am. practice of this perjury, for the sake of easy gain, do 
Oh, ma’am, you \ they become known to n trates an Lil-o licer 
won't be hard on } and sometimes get “in” for long tern 
my poor, misguided uF 3ut even if sentenced they may yet escape the 
husband, will al lash of Justice; for they are usually weak-minded 
you?” iftless individuals, who, stung by present neces- 


Tears, very copi- 
ous and very gulpy, 
cap the climax. 
Only hearts of stone 
decline to be melted 
When the sucker 
comes home at 
night he hears the 
story from his 
spouse, With varia- 
tions. The woeful 
female calls again 
during the evening 
and talks to both 
ucker and sucker- 
ess with pleading 


accelerando. Hardly 





Who Used so Biithety to Nick 
the Bourgeoisie for Watches 
a Case occurs Where and Chains 
this procedure fails 
A deal is made, the price agreed on, the money put into 
some third person’s hands, and the matter is closed 

Should things go otherwise and the case be pressed for 
trial, a copy of the jury panel is got hold of and each 
member is carefully inquired about. When the panel 
chances to contain a friend or two, these are “seen” by 
politicians or by other influential and public-spirited 
individuals before the trial comes off. Thus, you observe 
no direct charge of jury-tampering can,be entered 

If there are no friends on the pa 
not be “squared” or the sucker mollified by argument 
plus currency; if the dip must come to the bar; if, in short, 
the case is a desperate one which cannot possibly be fought 
to a verdict of not guilty, then the lawyer moves whole 





nel; if the witnesses can- 





mountain ranges to secure a “ valentine that is, as mild 


a sentence as possible for his client 





When the Innocent Suffer 


peg tart to finish, bail plays a most important part 
in the story of a crook held for trial. About the worst 
thing a thief can do is put up cash bail; for that makes the 
police believe that he has plenty of money, and however 
weak the case may be they are determined to shake him 
down for some of it. The sucker, too, usually imagines 
that , art of the bail-money is kis money, which is being 
used against him, and he grows correspondingly more 
bitter. When cash bail, however, is decided on, the money 
can be at once deposited by any well-organized mob. The 
defendant can then forfeit the bail and thereby become a 

lamaster,”’ a forfeiter of bail 

With defaulted bail in the shape of real-estate securities, 
or With ‘straw bail,’’ the case is different, and the crook 
has pursuit to reckon on. For in the one case his bonds- 
men will take measures for bringing back the fugitive (to 
make themselves whole); while in the other the county 
bilked by its loss of cash from the defaulted bond, will 
spare no trouble or expense to recapture the crook for 
trial 

Straw bail (worthless security) is given in several ways, 
all known to the fraternity. The best-favored method i 








-bonds, a fugitive from justice. 





sity, are willing for the sake of a little ready money to swear 
that they own almost anything from the United States 
Mint down or up. And should they get enmeshed, one of 
the mob for ten or twenty dollars hires an alienist to exam- 


ine their mental status. A certificate of incompetency set- 


tles the case, for it is not the 


rovince of the law to wreal 





vengeance on harmless lunatics with plutocratic delusions 

With all these sticks which I have deseribed thr t 
through the legal cogwheels, tl 
guilty dip will go scotfree 


1e chance are that the 


| 


Sometimes a real sucker gets the idea of making som: 


thing for himself out of an accusation, and sometimes, too 


he overreaches himself in his greed. An amusing case 





happened in Boston a few years ago, when a dip was arrested 
at Revere Beach, charged with picking a pocket. Now, th 
pocketbook contained only eight dollars, but in court the 
owner of it swore it had held twenty dollars. 

“Tf I make twelve dollars on the deal, it’s good busine 
was his enlightened thought. 

The dip was called on to make re 
objected, to his lawyer; but when the lawyer tou 


three months would clear his man, while if the case went 


Into any higher court the sentence would be from three to 
ve years, he very rapidly delivered the twent 


He later told the owner of the pocket book, noweve! 


; + > * } ‘ P 
that he would have given up fifty dollars to have had the 





whole case withdrawn. 





It is one of the things not gene KNOW that mar 
a case of pocket-picking is purely the invention of the 


niggardly or the dishonest, for the purpose of avoiding 


expenditure or of concealing losses. On the heads of inno- 
cent dips are poured many vials of simulated rage. John 
ie 


balks inwardly at giving Jenny Jone 


Lu tige Witwe brand. He comes home 


Jones, 


nstan¢ 

a bonnet of the 
raging. 

7 My pocket!” he exclaims. ‘Picked on the L!’ 


Commiseration from Jenny Jones, and no milliner’s | 









But John, to be consistent, has to enter complain | 
goes some poor innocent devil. 

Or it may be that Smith has lost a hundred poker, « 
that Robinson, who collects for some s rouging iY 
house, is a bit short in his account 

“Touched, in Broad Street Sation!” they 
similar results as above. SO their delecti or Je 
Jones’ Merry Widow ambitions lane Bill the K 
behind bars, and peace redescends upon that sacred 

ark of the nation, the American home. 

That these alleg ilions are absoiutely groundiess I 
the slightest effect on the fact that Bill has to go to 
The average gun gets little or no cor leration at the 
of the Court. So deep-rooted is the pre | 
por kets in general that they can be buried’ on principle, 
rather than on evidence. There is a conviction ¢ 
attached to every complaint ol larceny [rom the per 

When two mobs are working the same crowd, one wire 
oiten gets sent up for touches le e otner 1 here 
is, after ail, sort of poetic Ju e about t The 
has probably many a time escaped « ction for } 
misdeeds Now he gets sentenced for those of another 
crook ] tice ip th liy quick and sure 








And Gathers in the Evildoer Red:Handed and Ali Unsuspicious of the Proximity of the Law 
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PTVWHEY are now building several new restaurants 
in New York. When these are done there will 
then be restaurants for all. At this writing there 
is only one restaurant to each three of the regular inhab- 
itants, and in New York strangers are almost constantly 
dropping in. 

In connection with the New York restaurants there are 
certain curious facts that give the scientists pause. There 
are always too many of them and there never are enough. 
A new restaurant will jam its way into a block on Broad- 
way or Fifth Avenue or Forty-second Street, where there 
are already seven or eight restaurants exactly like it, and 
the pessimists will shake their heads and predict shipwreck 
and disaster; whereas inside of three months there will 
be a breadline of the famishing weli-to-do stretching out 
along the sidewalk, all pleading piteously for a chance to 
come inside and order a lot of expensive things—that is, 
there wili be if the new restaurant conforms to the accepted 
New York standard, which it will. 

The New York standard requires that all its restaurants 
and all its hotels and all its apartment houses shall be 
constructed upon certain established models. It seems 
almost a criminal oversight that none of the Sunday papers 
ever gave away a cut-out pattern for a New York restau- 
rant—cut along dotted line ‘A,’ insert slit ““B” in slot 
“Cc,” fold back on-“ D”’ and “E,” get a good live boy for the 
hat-check privilege and open on a Saturday night. 

To insure further success the interior must follow the 
standard pattern, and it does. The owner calls in the 
inspired vietim of decorative dementia who seemingly 
designs the furnishings and finishings of all the New York 
restaurants, and turns him loose and tells him to go as far 
as he likes. When he is through people come and gaze 
raptly upon the result, and say to themselves that surely 
the human mind can go no further than thie without 
splitting up the sides. They inquire whether the creator 
has been conveyed to Matteawan yet, and then speak to 
the head waiter touching on table reservations, because 
any New York person can tell that here is an institution 
equipped with everything calculated to make it instantly 
popular. All underone and the same roof it has Corinthian 
pillars and Greek porticoes and Babylonian winged lions 
and Roman eagles—they lcok like extra size soft-shell 
crabs, fried first and then gilded, but they are Roman 
eagles all right—and North German Lloyd draperies and 
Pullman palace car hangings and Mississippi River steam- 
boat chandeliers and double lines of palms—both kinds, 
artificial and waiters’ —gently waving in air. 





Borgia Brews in Roman Villas 


T HAS a dainty wooden pergola excellently placed in the 
very center of the main floor, with great clumps of arti- 
ficial purple hysteria blooms hanging down—oh, very well, 
have it your own way, but hysteria sounds more appropriate. 
It has a Ratskeller on the top floor and an Adirondack 
Mountain hunting cabin downstairs in the basement. It 
has a Japanese sunken garden, containing a Japanese 
sinking pool full of Japanese sinker fish, and in close prox- 
imity thereto a cast-iron arbor decorated with wrought- 
iron grapes and sheet-iron leaves, all brightly painted and 
looking exceedingly lifelike—you’d know it was iron a 
mile away. Hard by one observes a Roman villa, as com- 
plete in every detail as any Roman villa nine feet tall 
could be expected to be, except that the customary Latin 
word Salve is omitted from over the front entrance. That 
would look like stealing the head waiter’s stuff. 
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Adding to these an infuriated orchestra of eight pieces, 
a heroic Swiss Guard of waiters—they will die, but never 
surrender a tip—and a genuine East Indian chef named 
Roscoe Sherman Jones, from Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in 
native costume, making his typical East Indian curried 
dishes in a chafing dish in full view of the audience, you 
have a combination that positively cannot lose. 

Thereafter the constant aim must be to keep jacking up 
the prices and cutting down the size of the portions. There 
are no more half portions to be had in really smart New 
York restaurants. Some have abolished them altogether, 
and the others have reduced them to one-sixteenth portions 
and are studying higher fractions with a view to making 
still further improvements. Those who have been seeking 
to find the Greatest Common Divisor will find him in the 
pantry of almost any swagger New York restaurant, dish- 
ing out the orders. Nowhere else in the habitable globe 
does there flourish in such luxuriance the person who can 
place upon a large platter two hangnails culled from the 
frayed portions of a beef critter, immerse the same in a 
brimming half-pint of the standard mucilaginous sauce, 
garnish freely with parsley and send it forth under the 
name of Filet Mignon Lucretia Borgia, or Cow @ la Jesse 
Pomeroy, or something of that sort, and get ninety cents 
for it. Nowhere else have they the art so developed of 
arranging three small kiln-dried mushrooms in a row on 
the flat, desolate expanse of a slice of toast like a set of 
smoked pearl studs on a dress-shirt bosom and, after 
placing the whole under a glass lid to keep the mushrooms 
from blowing away if the waiter hurries, selling it for one 
dollar. Viewed in comparison with what a chef in an 
expensive New York restaurant can do with one slab of 
meat, a bosky dell of parsley and a vat of the well-known 
liquid glue sauce, the miracle of the loaves and fishes seems 
almost commonplace. 

Anyhow, when you come right down to cases, the food 
itself is of no consequence; the main point is that the price 
should be sufficiently up and uppish. A New Yorker’s idea 
of a good time is to go somewhere and eat something, eat- 
ing it expensively in public, with music playing about a 
foot and a half away from him. But unless he pays more 
for it than he can afford he feels that his whole evening 
has been practically spoiled. National and state holidays 
exist for the purpose of permitting him to perform this 
quaint tribal rite. Go along Broadway on New Year’s Eve 
or election night and observe the police reserves out in 
force in front of every large restaurant, in their impulsive 
way clubbing the heads off of New Yorkers desirous of 
paying fifty dollars for a table, three dollars a head for the 
table d’héte meal provided on such occasions, and con- 
siderably more if they feel hungry and want something to 
eat. There’s nothing like it anywhere. 

There is record of but one known failure of a New York 
restaurant modeled along the accepted lines, and its 
failure was only temporary at that. This restaurant was to 
be the last word in New York restaurants and it was— 
likewise the loudest and the most agonized. It was con- 
ceded that in this instance mortal art had run its string 
clear out. Viewing the front facade the friends of its 
designer openly admitted that he had achieved his crowning 
life-work, and canvassed removing him to a place of safety 
without waiting for the report of the lunacy commission. 

This establishment saw all its competitors and raised 
them the limit. It had more hangings and more draperies 
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than any of them; more pergolas plaintively perging 

and more grottoes that grot aloud; it had an imported 

manager and a paid publicity department; it had a 
menu printed in all the languages that nobody understands 
and a wine list that was a lesson in the higher finance. It 
also had three hat-check boys to handle each hat, which, 
in itself, was looked upon as a stroke of great business 
sagacity and a certain sign of tumultuous success. 

For you should know one thing the writer carelessly 
failed to mention before, and that is, that the standing of a 
New York restaurant may be accurately measured by i 
hat-check system. There are a few places to eat ir \ 
York where they do not have hat-check boys at the door, 
such places being located for the most part on side streets 
and the food that they serve is liable to be good and—for 
New York—reasonable as to price. The surest sign that 
a restaurant of this character is emerging from comfortable 
obscurity into uncomfortable prominence and prosperity 
is the appearance at its portals of one of those abandon- 
hats-all-ye-who-enter-here devices accompanied by a 
small greedy flunky in buttons. There is one largely 
patronized restaurant in New York where you can’t get 
in under any pretext —to speak to a friend or kill a waiter 
or any perfectly legitimate errand—without surrendering 
your hat. And if you can get it back again without paying 
a tariff on it, J. P. Morgan will be glad to recognize your 
abilities by making a place for you in his banking house. 

You may have intended to tarry but a moment. You 
may be attached to your hat and wish to keep it by you. 
It may be one of those pet woolly Alpine hats that purr 
when the fur is stroked the right way. Nevertheless, you 
give it up or you stay out. That isthe rule. However, up 
until this time none of the restaurants had had more than 
two boys to relay one hat. But this new restaurant had 
three boys to pass it back and forth between you and the 
hook, which, by a deft division of the labor involved —such 
as one boy handling the check and another boy wielding 
the whisk-broom and a third boy getting under your feet 
and rubbing up against your leg and mewing —meant three 
separate tips. In the case of a hat that was somewhat 
worn it was cheaper, really, just to leave it there and slip 
out bareheaded and buy yourself a new one somewhere. 

















Even New Yorkers Have Rights 


S BEFORE stated, none gainsaid the success of the new 
place. But it failed and it failed fast. The reason was 
that the new manager insisted that patrons coming in for 
dinner should wear full dress. New York resented this as 
an invasion ofits rights. Many have contended that a New 
Yorker has no rights and doesn’t want any, because he 
wouldn’t know what to do with them unless he moved; 
this shows how wrong that contention is. A New Yorker 
has the right to come to dinner without having on a dinner 
coat. It is an inalienable and constitutional right, and if 
necessary he will die in its defense or even eat dinner at 
home without any music. In this instance he defended it 
by staying away from the new restaurant, and shortly 
thereafter it went down with alow, gurgling glug. Its doors 
remained closed for a period of time and then a restaurant 
keeper who knew his New York came along and applied 
artificial respiration. He spread broadcast the gladsome 
tidings that though no hostile discrimination would be 
practiced against a man who came fully evening-dressed 
or evening-dressed and full—the waiters would wear a 
distinctive regalia, anyhow, so that there could be no 
(Continued on Page S53 
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HE Kanaka helmsman put the wheel down and 

the Malahini slipped into the eye of the wind and 

righted to an even keel. Her headsails emptied; 
there was a rat-tat of reefpoints and quick shifting of 
boom-tackles, and she heeled over and filled away 
on the other tack. Though it was early morning and the 
wind brisk the five white men who lounged on the poopdeck 
were scantily clad. David Grief and his guest, Gregory 
Mulhall, an Englishman, were still in pajamas, their naked 
feet thrust into Chinese slippers. The captain and mate 
were in thin undershirts and unstarched duck trousers, 
while the supercargo 
still held in his hands 
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The Malahini laid squarely into the narrow passage 
which was the lagoon entrance of a large, long and narrow 
oval of an atoll. The atoll was shaped as if three atoll 
in the course of building, had collided and coalesced and 
failed to rear the partition walls. Cocoanut palms grew 
in spots on the circle of sand and there were many gaps 








“What's the name matter?” the supercargo de 
manded, taking advantage of speech to pause with 
arms shoved into thesleeves of the undershirt. ‘“‘ There 
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turned to the steersman. ‘Tell them, Tai-Hotauri 


The Kanaka, pleased and self-conscious, took and gave 

, three-four month 
and he make much 
talk about pearl 








the undershirt he was 
reluctant to put on. 
The sweat stood out 
on his forehead and 
he seemed to thrust 
his bare chest thirst- 
ily into the wind that 
did not cool. 

“‘Pretty muggy for 
a breeze like this,” 
he complained. 

“And what's it 
doing around in the 
west ?— that’s what 
I want to know,”’ 
was Grief’s contribu- 
tion to the general 
plaint. 

“It won’t last and 
it ain’t been there 
long,”’ said Herman: 
the Holland mate. 
“She is been chop 
round all night —five 
minutes here, ten 
minutes there, one 
hour somewhere ot her 
quarter.” 

“Something 
makin’, something 
makin’,”” Captain 
Warfield croaked, 
spreading his bushy 
beard with the fingers 
of both hands and 








Hikihoho very good 
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“And the peari 
buyers have never 
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a pearl,”’ the captair 
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‘And they say the 
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‘If he really sells 
what he has, this 
will be the biggest 
ears output ol 
pearls in the Pau- 
motus,”’ Grief said 

I say, now, look 
here!’? Mulhall 


” ' i 
e JTS } 
| ‘ burst forth, harried 





shoving the thatch 
of his chin into t 
breeze in a vain 
search for coolness. ‘‘ Weather’s been crazy for a fortnight. 
Haven't had the proper trades in three weeks. Every- 
thing’s mixed up. Barometer was pumping at sunset | st 
night and it’s pum 
it don’t mean anything. All the same, I’ve got a preju- 
dice against seeing it pump. Gets on my nerves, sort of, 
you know. She was pumping that way the time we lost 
the Lancaster. I was only an apprentice, but I can 
remember that well enough. Brand-new four-masted 
steel ship; first voyage—broke the old man’s heart. He'd 
been forty years in the company. Just faded away and 
died the next year.” 

Despite the wind and the early hour, the heat was suffo- 
cating. The wind whispered coolness, but did not deliver 
coolness. It might have blown off the Sahara, save for the 
extreme humidity with which it was laden. There was no 
fog or mist, nor hint of fog or mist; yet the dimness of dis- 
tance produced the impression. 

There were no defined clouds; yet so thickly 
heavens covered by a messy cloudpall that the sun failed 
to shine through. 

“Ready about!’’ Captain Warfield ordered with slow 
sharpness. 

The brown, breech-clouted Kanaka sailors moved 
languidly but quickly to headsheets and boom-tackles. 

“Hard alee!” 

The helmsman ran the spokes over with no hint of 
gentling and the Malahini darted pret 
and about. 

“‘Jove!—she’s a witch!’”’ was Mulhall’s appreciation. 

‘I didn’t know you South Sea traders sailed yachts.” 

“She was a Gloucester fisherman origin 
explained, ‘‘and the Gloucester boats are all 
comes to build, rig and sailing.” 

‘But you’re heading right in—why don’t you make it? 
came the Englishman’s criticism 

“Try it, Captain Warfielc 
him what a lagoon entrance is on a strong ebb 

‘“‘Close-and-by!” the captain ordered 

**Close-and-by!"’ the Kanaka repeated, easing half a 
spoke 


ing now, though the weather sharps say 
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where the sand was too low to the sea for cocoanuts, through 
which could be seen the protected lagoon where the water 
lay flat like the ruffled surface of a mirror. Many square 
miles of water were in the irregular lagoon, all of which 
surged out on the ebb through the one narrow channel 
So narrow was the channel, so large the outflow of water, 
that the passage was more like the rapids of a river than 
the mere tidal entrance to an atoll. The water boiled and 
whirled and swirled and drove outward in a white foam of 
stiff, serrated waves. Each heave and blow on her bows 
of the upstanding waves of the current swung 


off the straight lead and wedged her as wit! 
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her closeness to the co 
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On the opposite tack, broadside to the current, she swept 
seaward with the curre 
‘Now’s the time for 


yours,” Grief jeered good-naturedly. 





That the engine was a sore point with Capta 





was patent. He had begged and badgered for it ur 

the end, Grief had given his consent. 
retorted 1o0U 
d you know the 
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horsepower. She’s got ten horse, and she’s a little skin 
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way,” Captain Warfield said with an irritation explained 
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ibout? Who's the old beachcomber anyway? What 
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Narii. Now, I owe nobody. What’s the result? If 
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‘ i fe 1 Their best wouldn't 
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died everything was his. Measles came through and there 
weren't more than a dozen survivors. He fed them and 
worked them, and was king. Now before the queen died 
she gave birth to a girl. That’s Armande. When she was 
three he sent her to the convent at Papeete. When she 
was seven or eight he sent her to France. You begin to 
glimpse the situation. The best and most aristocratic con- 
vent in France was none too good for the only daughter of 
a Paumotan island king and capitalist—and you know 
the old-country French draw no color line. She was edu- 
cated like a princess and she accepted herself in much the 
same way. Also she thought she was all white and never 
dreamed of a bar sinister. 

“Now comes the tragedy. The old man had always 
been cranky and erratic, and he’d played the despot on 
Hikihoho so long that he’d got the idea in his head that 
there was nothing wrong with the king—or the princess 
either. When Armande was eighteen he sent for her. He 
had slews and slathers of money, as Yankee Bill would say. 
He’d built the big house on Hikihoho and a whacking fine 
bungalow in Papeete. She was to arrive on the mail-boat 
from New Zealand and he sailed in his schooner to meet her 
at Papeete. And he might have carried the situation off, 
despite the hens and bullbeasts of 
Papeete, if it hadn’t been for the hur- 
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“Just the same one big weather devil!’’ came the 
Kanaka’s answer. “‘I know. He want big blow, he make 
big blow. He want no wind, no wind come.” 

“A regular old warlock,”’ said Mulhall. 

“No good luck, them pearl,’”’ Tai-Hotauri blurted out, 
rolling his head ominously. ‘He say he sell. Plenty 
schooner come. Then he make big hurricane; everybody 
finish, you see. All native men say so.” 

“It’s hurricane season now,” Captain Warfield laughed 
morosely. “They're not far wrong. It’s making for some- 
thing right now; and I'd feel better if the Malahini was a 
thousand miles away from here.” 

“He is a bit mad,” Grief concluded. “I’ve tried to get 
his point of view. It’s—well—it’s mixed. For eighteen 
years he’d centered everything on Armande. Half the 
time he believes she’s still alive—not yet come back from 
France. That’s one of the reasons he held on to the pearls. 
And all the time he hates white men. He never forgets 
they killed her, though a great deal of the time he forgets 
she’s dead. 

“Hello! Where’s your wind?” 

The sails bellied emptily overhead and Captain Warfield 
grunted hisdisgust. Intolerableas the heat had been, inthe 
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Only natives were on her deck and the man who was 
steering waved his hand in derisive greeting and farewell 

“That’s Narii Herring,” Grief told Mulhall—‘“the big 
fellow at the wheel—the nerviest and most conscienceless 
scoundrel in the Paumotus.” 

Five minutes later a ery of joy from their own Kanakas 
centered all eyes on the Nuhiva. Her engine had broken 
down and they were overtaking her. The Malahini’s 
sailors sprang into the rigging and jeered as they went 
by; the little cutter, heeled over by the wind, was going 
backward on the tide. 

“Some engine, that of ours!” 
lagoon opened before them and the course was changed 


Grief approved as the 


across it to the anchorage. 

Captain Warfield was visibly cheered, though he merely 
grunted: “It'll pay for itself; never fear.” 

The Malahini ran well into the center of the little fleet 
ere she found swinging room to anchor. 

“There’s Isaacs on the Dolly,” Grief observed with a 
handwave of greeting. “‘And Peter Gee’s on the Roberta. 
Couldn’t keep him away from a pear! sale | And 
there’s Francini on the Cactus. They’re all here—all the 
buyers. Old Parlay will surely get a price.”’ 

“They haven’t repaired the engine 
yet,”’ Captain Warfield grumbled glee- 
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ricane. That was the year, wasn’t it, 
when Manu-Huni was swept and eleven 
hundred drowned?”’ 

The nodded and Captain 
Warfield said: ‘‘I was inthe Magpie that 
blow and we went ashore, all hands and 
the cook—Magpie and all—a quarter 
of a mile into the cocoanuts at the head 
of Taiohae Bay—and it a supposedly 
hurricane-proof harbor.” 

“Well,”’ Grief continued, “old Parlay 
got caught in the same blow and arrived 
in Papeete with his hatful of pearls three 
weeks too late. He'd had to jack up 
his schooner and build half a mile of 
ways before he could get her back into 
the sea. 

“Meantime there was Armande at 
Papeete. Nobody called on her. She 
did, French fashion, make the initial 
calls on the governor and the port doctor. 
They saw her, but neither of their hen- 
wives was at home to her or returned 
the call. She was out of caste—without 
caste—though she had never dreamed 
it; and that was the gentle way they 
broke the information to her. There 
was a gay young lieutenant on the 
French cruiser. He lost his heart to her, 
but not his head. You can imagine 
the shock to this young woman, refined, 
beautiful, raised like an aristocrat, pam- 
pered with the best of Old France that 
money could buy! And you can guess 
the end.”” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“There was a Japanese servant in the 
bungalow. He saw it—said she did it 
with the proper spirit of the samurai. 
Took a stiletto—no thrust, no drive, no 
wild rush for annihilation—took the 
stiletto, placed the point carefully 
against her heart and with both hands 
slowly and steadily pressed home. 

“Old Parlay arrived after that with 
his pearls. There was one single one of 
them, they say, worth sixty thousand 
frances. Peter Gee saw it and has told 


others 








fully. He was looking across the lagoon 
to where the Nuhiva’s sails showed 
through the sparse cocoanu 
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HE house of Parlay was a big two- 

. story frame affair, built of California 
lumber, with a galvanized iron roof. 
So disproportionate was it to the slender 
ring of the atoll that it 
upon the sandstrip and above it like 
some monstrous excrescence. They of 
the Malahini paid the courtesy 
ashore immediately after 
Other captains and buyers were in the 
big room examining the pearls that were 
to be auctioned next day. Paumotan 
servants, natives of Hikihoho and rela- 
tives of the owner, moved about, dis- 
pensing whisky and absinthe. And 
through the curious company moved 
Parlay himself, cackling and sneering, 
the withered wreck of what had once 
been a tall and powerful man. His eyes 
were deep-sunken and feverish, his 
cheeks fallen in and cavernous. The 
hair of his head seemed to have come 
out in patches and his mustache and 
imperial had been shed in the same lop- 
sided way. 

“‘Jove!”” Mulhall muttered under his 
breath. “A long-legged Napoleon the 
Third—but burnt out, baked and fire- 
crackled. And mangy! No wonder he 
crooks his head to oneside. He’s got to 
to keep the balance.” 

Goin’ to have a blow,” was the old 
man’s greeting to Grief. ‘‘You must 
think a lot of pearls to come a day like 
this.”’ 

“‘They’re worth going to inferno for,” 
Grief laughed genially back, running 
his eyes over the surface of the table 
covered by the display. 

“Other men have already made that 
journey for them,” old Parlay cackled. 
“See this one!’’ He pointed to a large, 
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Visit 


anchoring. 








me he offered that much for it. The old 
man went clean off fora while, They had 
him strait-jacketed in the Colonial Club for two days 

“His wife’s uncle, an old Paumotan, cut him out of the 
jacket and turned him loose,” the supercargo corroborated. 

“And then old Parlay proceeded to eat things up,’’ Grief 
went on. ‘“‘Pumped three bullets into the scalawag of a 
lieutenant . 

“Who lay in sick bay for three months,” 
Warfield contributed. 

“‘Flung a glass of wine in the goyernor’s face; fought a 
duel with the port doctor; beat up his native servants; 
wrecked the hospital; broke two ribs and the collarbone of 
a man nurse—and escaped; went down to his schocner, a 
gun in each hand, daring the chief of police and all the 
gendarmes to arrest him, and sailed for Hikihoho. And 
they say he’s never left the island since.” 

The supercargo nodded. ‘‘That was fifteen years ago, 
and he’s never budged.”” 

“And added to his pearls,” said the captain. 
a blithering old lunatic. Makes my flesh creep. 
regular Finn.” 

“What's that?”’ Mulhall asked. 

“Bosses the weather—that’s what the natives believe, 
at any rate. Ask Tai-Hotauri there. Hey, Tai-Hotauri, 
what you think old Parlay do along weather?” 


Captain 


“He's 


He’s a 





He Stood Up—a Magnificent Figure of a Man 


absence of wind it was almost overpowering. The sweat 
oozed out on all their faces; and now one and then another 
drew deep breaths, involuntarily questing for more air. 

“Here she comes again—an eight-point haul! Boom- 
tackles across! Jump!” 

The Kanakas sprang to the captain’s orders and for five 
minutes the schooner laid directly into the passage—and 
even gained on the current. Again the breeze fell flat, then 
puffed from the old quarter, compelling a shift back of 
sheets and tackles. 

“Here comes the Nuhiva,”’ Grief said. 
engine on. 1” 


“*She’s got her 
Look at her skim! 

“All ready?” the captain asked the engineer, a Portu- 
guese half-caste, whose head and shoulders protruded from 
the small hatch just for’ard of the cabin, and who wiped 
the dripping sweat from his face with a bunch of greasy 
waste. 

“Sure!”’ he replied. 

“Then let her go!” 

The engineer disappeared into his den and a moment 
later the exhaust muffler coughed and spluttered overside; 
but the schooner could not hold her lead. The little cutter 
traveled three feet to her two and was quickly alongside 
and forging ahead. 





perfect pearl, the size of a small walnut, 

that lay apart on a piece of chamois. 
“They offered me sixty thousand frances for it in Tahiti. 
They'll bid as much and more for it tomorrow if they aren’t 
blown away. Well, that pearl was found by my cousin— 
my cousin by marriage. He was a native, you see. Also, 
he was athief. Hehidit. It was mine. His cousin, who 
was also my cousin—we're all related here—killed him for 
it and fled away in a cutter to Noo-Nau. I pursued; but 
the chief of Noo-Nau had killed him for it before I got 


there. Oh, yes; there are many dead men represented on 
the table there. Have a drink, captain? Your face is 
not familiar. You are new in the islands?” 


“It’s Captain Robinson, of the Roberta,” Grief said, 
introducing them. 

Meantime Mulhall had shaken hands with Peter Gee. 

“T never fancied there were so many pearls in the world,” 
Mulhall said. 

“Nor have I ever seen so many together at 
Peter Gee admitted. 

““What ought they to be worth?” asked Mulhall. 

“Fifty or sixty thousand pounds—and that’s to us 
buyers. In Paris———” He shrugged his shoulders. 

Mulhall wiped the sweat from his eyes. All were sweat- 
ing profusely and breathing hard. There was no ice, and 
the whisky and absinthe went down lukewarm. 


one time,” 















































“Yes, yes!” Parlay was cackling. ‘Many dead men “Since when have children like me to the 
lie on the table there. I know those pearls, all of them knowledge of ms? And the n who ha 
You see those three—perfectly matched, aren’t they? plotted the hurricane es of the Paumotus? What 
A diver from Easter Island got them for me inside a book I 1 the Paumotus before 
week. Next week a shark got him—took his arm off the ol ‘ I ' To the east 
and blood-poison did the business. And that big ba i e | ‘ ‘ de a circle 
roque there— nothing much; if I’m offered twenty frane the ‘ rd here the 
for it tomorrow I’ll be in luck—it came out of twenty- make e. Re ‘ cl How did 
two fathoms of water. The man was from Rarotonga. it happen the} lLswept Au i Hi 1? 
He broke all diving records. He got it out of t \ the curve ‘ irve! | hour, or twe 
two fathoms. Isawhim. And he burst his lungs at | : } ‘ ret ‘ = to that! 
same time, or got the bends; for he died in two hours. | Ay ru foundatior 
He died screaming. They could hear him for miles. He of the ere Che native 
was the most powerful native I ever \ Half a ' ervant I ‘ the in their 
dozen of my divers have died of the ber And more } I i I ethe ind stared 
men will die—more men will die! | h fear t} f ‘ | ‘ vash of 

“Oh, hush your croaking, Par] chided one of the | the wave ng { beacl e corner of a 
captains. “It ain’t going to blow 1? copra-shed 

“If I was a strong young man | coul ¢ ip hool } i I on meter, § ed i leered 
and get out fast enough,” the old man ret ed in the | it roun i gz W rode acro 
falsetto of age. ‘“‘ Not if I was a strong young man w | 1) tO set 
the taste for wine yet in my mouth. But not you. You'll j } ['wenty-nine seve é e re She's gone 
all stay. I wouldn’t advise you if I thought you’d go ‘ emore. The le gi She coming 
You can’t drive buzzards away from the carrio Have d it’s me, for one, f board! 
another drink, my brave sailorme Well, well! What j It’ | f ! ed 
men will dare for a few le oyster-d ' There the | love! ‘ hi Mull i Grief. look- 
are, the beauties! Auction tomorrow at t rp. Old gat | } en ( rning and it’s 
Parlay’s selling out and the buzzards art ering ke gl ) ro the lig for the tragedy 
old Parlay, who was a stronger man in his d t Where's the ! 
any of them and who will see n hem dead In answe ‘ hook the atoll 
yet!” } d the house \ he compal tarted 

“Tf he isn’t a vile old beast!”’ the supercar the - or the I r} heir sweaty face 
Malahini whispered to Peter Gee aa pears } ed asthmatically in the 

“What if she does blow?” said t of the iP | I g he 
Dolly. ‘*Hikihoho’s never been swe What | ickled and girded 

“The more reason she will | the ( his de t \ brave gentle- 
Warfield answered back ‘I wouldn't tn he en! N é \ he 7 he shell- 

“Who's croaking now?” Grief reproved dered pat e be ck his head out at the 

“T’d hate to lose that new engine before it paid or and called LD t rget, ge emen—at ten 
itself,”” Captain Warfield replied gloom | | orrow old | ‘ é : 

Parlay ipped with astonishing nimblene Cc! 
the crowded room to where a ship’s baromete« ! yg wt 
on the wall ( bt THE be ‘ 1 e. Whale- 

“Take a look, my brave sailormen!" he cried L £ az _| boat afte edly manned 
exultantly “ “Don't Forget, Gentlemen—at Ten Tomorrow and sk ed t rh The stagnant 

The man nearest read the glass. The ering effect Old Partay Setts His Pearts” calm co lk nd th i ler their feet 
showed plainly on his face é et t hore. Nar 

“It’s dropped ten,”’ was all he said, yet eve e We There brave gentleme He g é He grinned a 
anxious and there was a restlessness as if every man desired You can tow ir Whaleboat the ve ‘ f é é ive With 
immediately to start for the door 7 ill g e mate of the him were th his kK i © Tai-Hotauri. 

“Listen!” Parlay comn inded. ( t is five “The bh Get ( n Warfield 

In the silence tl ce outer sur! eemed 1 have beco { the i i { t i I T oraere i tne eT 
unusually loud, T) is a great, rumbling r of it.’ lai-H e ove N Herring and 

**A big sea is beginning to set,”” some one said; and there An air of relief went through the roor Conversa his Ka r I eet 
Was a movement to the wind here gathered e started d the voices became ide Several of I we é r lai-Hotauri said 

Through the sparse cocoanuts they gaze ea rd. Ar ‘ eve vent back to the table to « le the | e be i rds, for he 
orderly succession of huge moot Se gy dow! € i! the pe I s cackle rose higher ¥ r I e? kipper,”” he 
upon the coral shore. I or ome nN 1L¢ t ed oO I t rt y he enc A i “Tf he id I r € t 
strange sight and talked in low voi ind those fe " end you’d go on buying.” ( \\ eded to do some 
minutes it Was manifest to all that the wave ere j ‘We'll | these tomorrow,” Isaacs assured hi A g himse i ed |} ta 
ing in size. It was uncanny, this rising se i dead ¢ I'he ll be doing your | £ hell! Get 1 t he thundered, “‘or 
and their voices unconsciously sank lowe Old Par Phe « f edulou hter incensed the i kK st 
shocked them with his abrupt cackk mit He turned fiercely on Darling Continued on Page 64 
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EORGE, what does this woman want?” 
asked the publisher querulously, looking 
at a card which the office boy handed him. 

“She's got some poems, sir,”’ said George, ‘‘and she says 
you’re to publish "em; sir. 

‘“‘George,” said the publisher wrathfully, ‘“‘how often 
have I told you that I never see people with poems or 
short stories? All these people and all the first novel 
people go to Mr. Brown. I’m sure I’ve told you that 
twenty times. Take this card to him at once—and do 
try to remember.” 

George, probably from habit, his home being across 
the river in New Jersey, scratched his left ankle with the 
toe of his right shoe. He also fingered the edge of the 
publisher’s desk and squirmed—but he did not take the 
card. 

“Well,” said the publisher sharply, ‘“‘don’t you under- 
stand? I said you should take this card , 

“But she said ” began George. 

“TI don’t care what she said,” snapped the publisher. 
“It’s what I say.” 

“But there’s somethin’ written on the back of it,” 
George managed to gasp. 

The publisher turned the card over, read it and sighed. 

“‘Hang the Reverend Abinadab Brown and his talented 
parishioner!” he muttered. “ Well, George” —resignedly — 
“bring her in.” 

For twenty minutes the publisher listened with a hypo- 
critical smile to the rhapsodies of the Reverend Abinadab 
Brown’s latest literary discovery, but the limit arrived 
when the lady exclaimed, clasping her hands: 

“Why, I could talk to you for hours about my poems- 
you’re so sympathetic!” 

The publisher’s smile suddenly turned grim; but the 
poet, iost in contemplation of inner visions, did not 
perceive the change. 

“It is time, I think, that I did a little talking,” he said. 
“I must not mislead you with my—er—sympathy; but 
the fact is that poetry even the very best —does not sell 
in this degenerate age.” 

**So I've heard,” she said; ‘‘ but, of course, it is because 
this hard, money-loving age does not produce poems that 
really penetrate to the human heart—the kind, I mean, 
that rises above mere ages, that chords with the universal 
human. Such poetry always will sell. Now mine, for 
example <4 

“Forgive me if I seem brusk,”’ interrupted the publisher 
just in time, “‘ but even yours won’t sell.’”’ 

“‘How can you know that,” she asked sharply, ‘when 
you have not read even one of them?” 


” 


Lean Years for the Poets 


“TT KNOW it because I know the market,” said the pub- 

lisher. ‘‘We have not for some years made anything 
that, in any tangible sense, could be called money out of any 
volume of poetry; and more than ninety per cent of those 
published have failed to return even the cash cost of pro- 
duction. Other publishers have the same experience. 
Publishing is,a business and cannot afford the luxury of 
even the best poetry. So I’m afraid I shall have to return 
you your manuscript unread or keep it for a reading only 
with the understanding that its chance of acceptance 
amounts to nearly nothing.” 

“But,” exclaimed the poet with some asperity, “‘ poetry 
is published nevertheless. Hundreds of new volumes 
appear in-the shops every year. How do you square that 
undeniable fact with the very strange statements you 
have just made? If publishers lose money on more than 
ninety volumes of poetry out of every hundred why do 
they goon publishing them? Tell methat.. Are publishers 
such fools?”’ 





By Robert Sterlimg Yard 2s suis, cue ony. pows 


“‘T did not say the publishers lost the money,”’ was the 
reply; “‘but it is lost just the same.” 

“*Who loses it?’’ This explosi 

““Once in a while the publisher, 
usually the poet.” 

“The poet! How so? 

“Simply because the poet pays the costs of publication 
when the publisher declines to. It may be a sad comment 
on our times, or it may not, according to the way you look 
at it; but the fact remains that people do not buy poetry 
in this generation. You must not blame publishers for 
refusing the loss; and the poets, rather than lose all 
opportunity for self-expression, often—and properly— 
themselyes assume the expense and the customary losses.” 

The poet’s face ran the gamut of expression during this 
statement, finally coming to rest in indignant resignation. 

“Well, I knew this was a degenerate age,”’ she snapped, 
“but I did not know that it absolutely lacked all the finer 
feelings.” 
“It doesn’t,” said the publisher. ‘‘On the contrary, 






y 


was the reply; “but 


it 

“But it must,” she persisted, ‘‘since it is an age without 
poetry.” 

“But it isn’t,” said the publisher. “It is a sturdy, 
masculine, powerful age—an age of the loftiest as well as 
the intensest and hugest of achievement. Only, just as 
the architect and the miniature painter both express art 
loftily but in different mediums, so this age works in a 
different medium than the ages which have expressed 
themselves in verbal poetry. The poetry of today is 
expressed, for one example, in machinery. Our mod- 
ern epics are written in record-breaking propeller-strokes 
across three thousand miles of ocean. Our modern lyrics 
are written in the clouds. The Wright brothers would 
have been poets of exquisite fancy and rare quality a 
century ago.” 

The poet sniffed. 

“I don’t believe it,” she said; “but it’s a pretty idea. 
The Atlantic will take a poem on that if you don’t mind 
my using the idea.” 

“You're quite welcome to it,” said the publisher 

‘I think I might get twenty-five dollars out of the 
Atlantic for that,” she said meditatively. Then, sharply: 
“*How much will it cost me to publish my own poems?” 

“You may pay almost any price,” said the publisher. 
“It depends on the house you go to and the style of pub- 
lication. In our own case, we simply reverse ordinary 
methods. Commonly the publisher pays costs, assumes 
risks and takes profits, paying the author a percentage or 
royalty; but by this method the author pays composition, 
paper, printing and binding bills, a fee of several hundred 
dollars for our trouble and the use of our name, and a com 
mission on sales amounting to our cost of doing business. 
The fee, you see, insures us a profit whether the book 
succeeds or not—and it almost certainly will not. You 
will then own the plates and stock yourself, and get what- 
ever receipts there may be from sales, less our selling 
commission. You probably won't clear, but you may in 
a few years. Some do. 

“*But we don’t care much about this kind of business, as 
too many plugs—excuse the vernacular; the word merely 
means books that don’t sell—hurt us with the trade. So 
your poems must have other reasons for acceptance 
some exceptionally lofty quality, perhaps. If we don’t take 
your book, however, you'll have no difficulty in getting it 
published. If you fail with one of the regular publishers 
there are concerns that make a business of this sort of 
publishing; but naturally they charge you much higher 
prices, since with them it is a principal source of income.” 








ol course, o1 » por n 
g, \ ant and 
the rest —being constant and profitable sellers; 
but, of course, there are exceptions. The books of Blis 


Carman, James Whitcomb Riley, Cale Young Rice, the 








late William Vaughan Moody, George Sylvester Vierec] 
Josephine Preston Peabody Marks, and many others, make 
some money for their publishers, t hough eldom enough to 
be really worth while, considered merely as so many com- 
mercial units. Their list value, however, looms large 
They contribute balance, proportion, « ol The 
make for literary repute and attra f seriou 
workers in many literary fields ‘ oint 
view, publishers find poetry highly 

Let uS peer again, however, into the pl ne anctu 





He is now talking with a young man whose first novel he 
has just accepted, but only after much debat 
author’s eyes are shining wit! 


h happiness 


A Wet Blanket for Young Authors 


“DUT I must warn you,” said the publi g 
“not to expect too much. I know this is a happy 
moment with you and I wouldn’t be a wet blanket for the 
world; but I want your happiness to be founded on reality 
and not on hearsay, hope or fancy. Andso I must not delay 
to tell you that the sale of your book probably will not be 
enough to pay you for your time and trouble. You n 









not care for that, however. You mus ( é is your 
introduction to the public and consider yours« ery luck 
to get the introduction with the first novel y« . Your 











real work is all before you. This nove ell 
may even sell big; but the great chances are that it will not 
sell more than a couple of thousand, and perhaps not tl 
Now two thousand copies at ten per cent royalty amou 
to only two hundred dollars —and it may not be that much. 
You must remember, however, that your publi s will 
get practically nothing out of it at those sale ind may 
even lose a little; so we shall be partners in d ; 
“But why?” asked the young author anxious] ‘Why 
so little? I thought publishers would not accept any novel 
that did not look like ten or fifteen thousand a 
Two thousand! Why, that’s ridiculous!” 
“Tt is just as I feared,” said the publisher. ‘‘ You have 


the popular idea of booksalk My dear sir, 
possibly guess in advance —even approximate] what the 


sale of any novel by an unknown author will be—the pub- 


no one Cat 





lisher least of all, I think sometimes. Of course we hope 

will be a good success, but we have no expectations; and I 
want you to banish expectations also. It’s safer. You 
should be satisfied with a couple-of-thousand circulation 


because the large majority of first novels do not sell more 
than that. Then, if your novel happens to sell better than 


that, or to sell really well, you will be agreeably surprised.” 
ca 


“Then some first novels really do sell well? 

“‘Certainly,”’ said the publisher. ‘Every } 
one or two or three that sell exceedingly w 
than that number that sell profitably. That is why 
lishers go on gambling in new novelists 
to hit one of those destined to success and 
tion which shall be profitable for many 
Florence Barclay’s The Rosary was a fi 
publishers had no idea of their good fortune when they put 
it out without any special acclaim. That was in 
I think. It didn’t attract attention by its 
Christmas; but then it began to sell so rapid); 
to keep it in stock. It did its hundred thousan 
and is probably three times that by this time.” 

The young author’s eyes glistened. 

**How much does Mrs. Barclay get out of it? 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the publisher; ‘‘but I sup- 
pose she got ten per cent at the start, being a first novel; 
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and very likely fifteen per cent after the first ten thous: 
Then, when the book began to sell really big, she probab 
demanded a rise to twenty per cent. Her publishers prob- 
ably resisted this for a while, but, fearing to lose her 
succeeding books, yielded 
Now Supposing it really happened this way and that the 
book really has, as they Say, i nity 
thousand at full price and fifty thousand 
let us see what she has made.” 
The publisher figured a few minutes and 
“Sixty-six thousand dollars to date, with probably at 
least half as 


to say nothing of an assured } 
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say, from the fiftieth thousand. 


sold two hundred and 


cheap edition 
announced: 


much more scattered through the years to 
and sale of her 
and a reputation 
with trade and public that should make it possible for her 
with industry and good pretty 
income for a number of year 
has her great success in 

Hers, 
year, by any 
Barclay’s, but ey 
though indivic 
The Broad Highway, Vaughan 


come ome 


second novel, whether it be good or bad 
udgment, to earn a 
Be 1eS th 

i the Colonies 
Not every 
Mr 


suUCCEeSSE 


very 


ou know, she 





of course, is the 


means, brings a success so great as 
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lier in 





Judge, and Henry Sydnor Harrison with Queed, are three 
out of several who, during this year, established sound 
reputations W th first novels. The ire the glittering 
exceptions, however, and it would be unreasonable for you 


do same though, of course, vou may. 


to expect to the 
The House of a Thousand Candles was a first novel. 
was Mrs. Wigg ; 





Art for Business’ Sake 


“DUT the greater number of novelists by 
3 by first 


wed by a succe 


begin sound ec: books of sound workm: 





others of 


ssion ol! 


ship and no suc *eSs, 
sound workmanship and slow] 
last, by process oi growt h, each 


larity which his work calls for 











comes into his own short of metime 
as in the case of Octave Thanet, it is many years before a 
fine commercial success crow n industrious and noble 
career; but your success Is certain in the end if you pursue 
your career as a business as well as an art —that is, if you 
diligently set yoursell to discove wi uu Cal 10 De 

i then do this best the best you can, but ay ith 
shrewd eye to popularity with your ov il Be yo 
self always, but always in a businesslike Art for art 
sake is an excellent motto for a great genius, a great pro 
tagonist or a dilettante with ar ncome put art for 
business’ sake accomplishes the rogre ot the wor 

“You mean I should write blood-and-thunder because 
it sells?”’ asked the young author sar 

**You know I don’t mean that,” saidthe publisher. ** You 
know I mean exactly the reverse Moreover, blood-and 


thunder does 1 








sell. Good chs 
novels, on the 
are much better risks 


Above all things, be 
yourseil; but see 
you are up tosnuff t 
That's all. Whatever 
you can do whatever it 
isthat thecombinat 

ob er 


of point of view, 


nve! 


vation, 
characterization 
and dramatic expre 
which is in you 


reason, 1 


tion, 


sion 
can 
is what you must do 
and, whether you like 





accomplish 


it or not, you must 
accept the degree of 
popularity it com- 
mands. Henry James 
must be content wit! 


his two or three or 
four thousand sale a 
novel, just as Winsto 

Churchill is 
content with his tw 
three or four hundred 
thousand; and each is 
highly successful, 
cause he 
own diligently and re- 
lentlessly and with a 
shrewd eye to the get- 
ting of all that’s coming 
to him. 

“Henry Jame 
attempt to write The 
g would be as 
ludicrously disastrous 
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as Churchill’s try at That You're Always 
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“I suppose,’’ put in the young author, ‘you don’t 
to make me an advance against my r ties Y 
at the bottom of my ‘a 

“Frankly, I don't said the publisher hastily 
are sure oi the qualit ol our nove but e ae t } 
in the least how it will sell and we are tak ng enoug! 

giving it its chance We are the losers if it fail 
know iot you. Oh, who is this? Why, it’s 
Won’t you excuse me now? Here’s an important 

And the young author passed the doorway f 
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a RS. Brewster, 
| In answer to 

his card, met 
Handsome Harry 
next morning in the 
lobby of the Dolly Madison Hotel. ‘‘ Well!’ she exclaimed; 
“IT never knew anything about heat in North Burnham! 
Though those electric contraptions are cooling. Did you 
find out about the stocks and the house? I must say 
this is dreadful weather for folks to be hurrying so, but it’s 
allus the way with the Hopwoods that when we get ready 
to do a thing we do it!” 

“T’ve had a little luck!” said Harry; “I’ve found two or 
three good properties. Some, I’m afraid, may be beyond 
your means. You wouldn’t care, I suppose, to go way up 
in the Bronx? It’s rather out of New York, and then 
there’s the subway és 

“No, sirree!’’ replied Mrs. Brewster. “I tried riding 
on that hot thing yesterday and I don’t want any more 
of it.” 

“T rather thought so,”’ said Harry. ‘And, besides, if 
you're going to live in New York you want to live in it. 
You might as well be in the suburbs as in the Bronx.” 

“Way I feel,” replied Mrs. Brewster. ‘Now I ain’t 
buying any pigs in a poke, you understand. I want to look 
all the properties over, and if I like anything I want to see 
for certain right in the city records whether the title is 
right.”” Mrs, Brewster’s face twinkled with delight in her 
own extraordinary acumen. ‘‘Are you sure those stocks 
will bring twenty thousand dollars? I’ve got just them to 


’ 


pend, and not a cent more.’ 

“One hundred and twelve shares, you said? I looked 
that matter up yesterday and found they’d bring twenty- 
one thousand five hundred dollars, or thereabout.” 

“That’s how I figured it,” replied Mrs. Brewster. 
“**Course I can’t say as I’ll like any of those houses. I want 
plenty of room.” 

‘‘Let’s have a taxicab,” said Harry at the door. 

“You're sure it’s perfectly safe?” inquired Mrs. Brew- 
ster. “Land knows I'm jess dying to git in one of ’em.” 

“Perfectly,” replied Harry. 

Nevertheless she clung desperately to the sills as they 
took the corners. 

Harry had announced to the driver a number on Fortieth 
Street. There they alighted. This, in fact, was Al Sharp’s 
gambling house during the winter. Mike, taking advan- 
tage of courtesy among crooks, had borrowed the key and 
the place for this day. Al had been in trouble with the 
police; his gambling apparatus rested now in the prop- 
erty room at headquarters. It was a great old house, of 
the period when they built the ceilings inordinately high. 
Also it was overcarpeted, overmirrored and overfurnished 
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Mrs. Brewster 
sniffed in the door- 
way, sneered in the 
drawing room and 
shivered in the hall. 

“IT wanted room,” she said, ‘‘ but this suits 
me too well.’’ She regarded the mirrors, and 
an instinct seemed to stir within her. ‘‘ What 
kind of people lived here?” she asked. 

“The furniture doesn’t go with any of these 
houses, of course,” said Harry; ‘‘and you might 
arrange it for your tastes. It’s a bargain, 
too, but I’m afraid it is a little beyond your 
means. Still, if you like it you might pay 
down what you can afford and take out a 
mortgage for the rest. The price is thirty-nine 
thousand dollars.” 

“No, sir!” replied Mrs. Brewster; ‘‘ not after 
what I’ve seen of mortgages! That settles it, 
if nothing else.” 

“Well, it’s no harm to show you the goods,” 
said Harry. 

“‘Noneatall,” replied Mrs. Brewster. ‘‘ Let’s 
look at the rest.’”’ 

Harry gave a number in the fifties, and as 
they rode he talked. 

“This one’s large also. I won't tell you the 
price and terms until I show you the house. 
Fourteen rooms and a back yard, but a little 
inconvenient. However, you may like it.’’ 

The taxicab stopped before a stately house 
that slumbered behind closed blinds. Harry 
helped Mrs. Brewster from the cab; together 
they mounted the steps. He drew from his 
pocket the keys that he had received from 
Otto Gluck, tried one after another, failed to 
open the door, and finally looked up with an She 
air of irritated disappointment. 

‘Well, now!” he said. ‘‘That’s awkward!” 

“The wrong key?” inquired Mrs. Brewster pleasantly. 

“That's it exactly! I took the keys from my rack and 
fastened them on my bunch before I left the office and I 
must have made a mistake in this one.”” He stopped to 
mop his forehead. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to wait a while. In the mean 
time I’ll tell you what I know about it. The owner wants 
thirty-three thousand dollars.” 

“Now, Mr. Carson,” said Mrs. Brewster with her snap- 
ping briskness, “‘I don’t want to give you any extra trouble, 
so I might as well tell you now that I ain’t looking at 
anything that goes above the price of my stocks. No 
mortgage eating up my annuity!” 

Harry was silent as he helped her down the 
steps. He had the air of a man who wrestles with 
himself. He stopped still beside the cab, as one who 
has made a decision. 

“‘Now I might take you to a dozen places, but 
I won’t tire you out. I have only one centrally 
located house that is within your means, Mrs. 
Brewster,” he said. ‘“‘To be frank with you, I 
have hesitated to show it, because—well, it’s such 
a bargain that I wanted to get it myself, but I 
can’t at the terms. Business is poor; the owner 
has been pinched on Wall Street and must have 
money right away. Besides,’ he went on with that 
rich deepening of his voice that always brought 
feminine sympathy and sometimes tears, ‘his wife 
is sick and he must take her abroad to see a German 
specialist is 

Mrs. Brewster pounced on this. 

“What ails her?” she asked. 

“Gall stones,”” answered Harry, clutching again 
at the first device that entered his mind. 

“Gall stuns! The poor thing!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brewster. ‘Well, I do pity her’—followed an 
account of every case of gall stones that North 
Burnham had harbored in twenty years. The taxi- 
cab driver stopped his engine and solaced himself 
with a cigarette. 

“But you were saying,” pursued Mrs. Brewster 
when she had Margery Loring operated upon and 
safely recovered, “‘that the owner has got to sell?” 

“Yes,” replied Harry. ‘‘He’d mortgage it, but 
he can’t get enough that way—he’s a mortgage on 
his furniture already. Mrs. Brewster, I’ll be frank 
with you. A friend of mine wanted me to hold an 
option on this place for him. But my friend can’t 
pay cash, and the owner must have his money by 
tomorrow night. I’ve hesitated to mention this 
house to you, because it’s a case where you must 
make up your mii.d at once. And you being a 
stranger here, and I being a stranger to you _" 
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“‘T’d trust you like 
my own son,” replied 
Marcia Hopwood 

3rewster. She hesi- 
tated, then added 
firmly: “I think 
you’re a perfectly 
elegant man.” 

“Thank you very 
much,’’ replied 
Harry in a voice that 
lacked enthusiasm. 
**Then I'll tell you all 
about it. Tomakethe 
story short—you can 
get it tomorrow nicht 
for twenty thousand 
dollars. And with real 
estate bound to rise 

ll there isn’t 


in the fall 
a better purchase in 
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*Let’s see it re- 
plied Mrs. Brewster, 
bouncing into the 
taxicab. 

On the way Harry 
expanded on the 
terms. “It’s a sud- 
den sale. The owner 
can’t get his furni- 
ture out until fall, but 


he’s wil ig that the 








new owner, ll a re- 
liable person, should 
make use of it until 
Looked Up and Down the Street 
Before She Turned Back “That would be all 
ht,” agreed Mrs. 
Brewster. “I could put off writing to Mittie for my 
things.” And so they proceeded to a number on 
Thirty-seventh Street. In short, they proceeded to 
residence of F. Warren Pierce. 

It slumbered, this famous house, between two larger 
residences. Its drawn blinds shut out all glimpses of the 
glories within. Externally, indeed, it was one of the least 
considerable buildings in the block. 

Harry paused on the curb and pointed at the residence 
of Mr. Pierce’s left-hand neighbor. 

“This house,” he said, indicating that two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar palace, ‘‘sold last year for forty-five thou- 
sand dollars. The one to the left’’—it was a mansion 
worth a hundred and fifty thousand at the ver 
“‘sold two years ago for fifty-three thousand. Shows how 
depreciated real-estate values are that you can get this, 
even in an emergency, for twenty thousand. But they’re 
bound to come back.” 

He mounted the steps and applied Otto’s keys. The 
outer door, the inner door, opened smoothly; they stood 
in Mr. Pierce’s hall. The light streamed from the open 
door on furniture shrouded in chintz, it filtered through the 
blinds on pictures veiled in gauze. Harry’s eye went, even 
in that tense moment, to the priceless Vermeer, to the 
Rembrandt on one side of it and the Frans Hals on the 
other, to the medieval chest, carved with an old-lace 









y least— 





fineness, that stood beneath. 

“Kind of skimpy furnished, ain’t it? 
Mrs. Brewster. ‘‘ What’s that wall paper?’’ She touched 
it. ‘*Looks like Brussels. Not very tasty, but substan- 
tial. Faded too. Roomy hall, though. Be real nice if 
it was fixed up.” 

They passed into the drawing room. 

“What's that for?’ asked Mrs. Brewster, pointing to a 
Venetian marble fountain in the middle of the room. 
**Looks like an eagle’s bathtub.” 

“He keeps his drinks cool in it,” responded Harry 
jumping at the first explanation that popped into his mind. 

““H’m! I judge there’s a good deal of training goes on in 
these New York houses,”’ remarked Mrs. Brewster. She 
lifted the chintz of the nearest chair, revealing a boss of 
carved oak, all worm-eaten. 

“Pretty bad condition,” she said. ‘‘They don’t seem 
to keep anything in repair. Folks don’t go much on old 
mahogany down here, do they?”’ She seated herself, lean- 
ing her head on that carved back where rested once 
if Pierce’s agent be a creditable person—the coiffure of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

“It is a slick-setting chair, though,” she commented. 
‘“‘Let’s see the pictures.””’ She opened one blind, letting 
in the warm light. 

“That picture used to be in my Sunday-school books,” 


¢ 


she remarked, pausing before a St. John of Murillo. 


?”? commented 
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“*Hand-painted too—it must have cost him a penny to get 
that colored. Well, I never cared for it. What do you 
suppose that is?’’—it was a Rousseau—‘“‘looks like the 
river by M-a-ashfield. Not much color to it! I never 
did care about pictures of places unless I’d been there. 
That’s kind of pretty, though,’”’ she admitted, indicating 
a Gainsborough. Then she surveyed the whole. 

“Kind of queer-looking pictures, generally speaking,” 
she said; ‘‘frames ought all to be done over. And the room 
ain’t very homey, but it could be fixed up real cozy. 
There’d be a good place for my grandfather's clock. Let’s 
see the kitchen and dining room.” 

Mrs. Brewster permitted herself to grow enthusiastic 
over the silver service 

“Goodness sakes!” she remarked “T should think 
before he sold his house for ready money he’d get rid 
of some of that silver. Twice as much as anybody ought 
to want. That ain’t gold on those plates, is it?” 

“No, silver-gilt,”” laughed Harry. ‘‘ You see, these are 
heirlooms. He has sentiment about them.’ 

“Well, I know just how he feels,’’ responded Mrs. 
Brewster. “I'd sell most anything before I'd give up the 
high-boy that came down from Grandfather Curtis.” 

y passed on to the kitchen 

“Roomy,” she remarked. “I like a small kitchen myself 
and everything right handy, but I suppose this Mr.— 
What is his name anyhow?” 

“Mr. Pierce,”” prompted Handsome Harry. 

“Well, I suppose he keeps plenty of help. I don’t see 
how he could get along with less than three girls. What's 
the good of a glass door on the icebox? I don’t know the 
use of half these things. They must do a lot of eating!” 

At first they made the inspection at their leisure, for 
Harry, in the enthusiasm of the hunt, felt no fears. Only 
the owner himself was likely to interrupt them. And 
every morning paper bore the news that F. Warren Pierce, 
still entertaining the duke on his yacht, had weighed 
anchor at Newport and was making toward the coast of 
Maine. But as Mrs. Brewster lingered over the linen 
closet another idea struck him—the morning was draw 








on and there was much to be done in that day. 
‘“*T have no wish to hurry you,” he said, ‘‘ but it’s nearly 


eleven, and the broker to whom my friend recommends me 


may not be in this afternoon. How do you like it?’ 
“Well,” responded Mrs. Brewster, “‘it’s a little big and 

it ain’t very cozy as it stands, but you never can tell how a 

house will look until you’ve moved in your own things. 

And I'd like a front yard. Still you could plant things in 

that back yard. I suppose I can get those 

electric lights taken out, can’t I? No law 
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past year. From an inner pocket he produced a stiff collar 
and a black tie, with which he replaced his college-boy 
effects. The stage arranged, the costume donned, he 
sat down by the open window to wait until the curtair 
should rise on the climactic act. 

The wait was short. In ten minutes the door rattled 
Mike slipped to the corner; he was poring over a butcher's 


n Harry entered, towing 


L 






account-book of the year 1876 whe 
Mrs. Brewster 
“Ts this the register’ fice?”’ asked Harry 
‘District 6, Manhattan and the Bronx What can I 
Sait nal 
This lady —but perh 


yourself, Mrs. Brewster 





you'd rather do this bu 





*No,” replied the latter. ‘‘ You know this town better’ 
Ido. I’ve got eyes in my head and I guess I can read your 
record nel I see em 

Very well. Inquiring as to the validity of the title to 
property at East Thirty-seventh Street,”’ said Har 


Mike permitted a smile to curve the gravity of hi 
features 

“Excuse me,” he said, “‘but we hear things in thi 
business. Now I heard that Mr. Pierce was putting hi 
house on the market suddenly. A very good proper 
You’re the second party t s been in today inquiring 

Mrs. Brewster, however, was searching with her eyes 
the antique oak letter files, the desk, the gilded grill-work 
+ of small office for all the business you have to 
transact in New York,” she commented. 

‘This is only for one small district,’ said Mike. ‘*‘ Ther« 
such offices in New York.’ 


*replied Mrs. Brewster. ‘ Well, you can’t be too 























, 
careiul, 

“*Indeed, you can’t,” replied Mike “That's what the 
city pays me for—to help people be careful Now about 


thi piece Let me see’’—Mike took down a grocer s 
cashbook of the year 1885, ran his finger carefully along a 
page, made a note, opened a ledger of 1896, made another 
he had that ver 


morning deposited on the shelf, and opened it at the “P”’ 





ite, finally took down the book 


section. 


“Here we have it, madan 





property numbered E. Thirty Um-? 
Real estate, unencumbered f ! 
bered. Agent, H. H. Carsor » i met 

yourse lf.””. He bore the book over to he r, opened it belore 


her face. Mrs. Brewster donned her glasses and followed 


his finger from line to line 












“Well, now,” she said at | rth, “it does look all right.” 
In this tant Harry r d his hand to his straw hat 
and set it back on his head Mike took in the motion with 
a glance and withdrew to the corner, where he began to 
Tu hrougn a card eX 
‘What do you want to do, Mrs. Brewster?” whispered 
Harry wie ile must be made quickly—it is an 
emergent M ent needs the mone} If it is all 
right ri ght! é gentieman beg making out the 
aeed 
How dol} juestioned Mr Brewster, “whether 
e can sell tl @ SLOCKS I twenty-one tl and doliars?’’ 
she thought a moment How much it cost to have 
him make out the deed We don't hive to use it.”’ 


‘Oh, 1 pay for that. Not more than a dollar anyway 


‘I gue you can risk that replied Mrs. Brewster 
ymnsid’ble of your time for nothing 


if I don’t buy. Young man!” she called to Mike; “‘ would 





ou mind getting ready a deed to that prop’ty for Marcia 
Brewster—Marcia Hopwood Brewster,.if you please?” 
“Certainly aid Mike ‘I can have it ready by two 


Oo CLOCh 
“‘We had better get to the broker’s now,” 


Harry. 


counseled 


GNORANT though he was of Wall Street 


Harry was learned in a branch of knowledge better 


and its ways, 











ed to the uses of his own tical psychology. Also 
Mike coached him in every blow and parry for his 
f te Boye & Blum, brokers of F. Warren 
Pierce 


All contingencies that imagination could suggest had 
n 4 and pr complete and final 


plan. It was the first line of that plan, then, when Harry 





paused he « ince of the old-mahogany office in upper 
I i Street and iressed M Bre er 

‘I think,” he said pleasant “that I'd better leave you 
out here while I go in and conduct the negotiations alone 

u keep the stock certificate in your possession, of course 
[hey’ll be more eager and less likely to cheat me if I don’t 
offer the shares at once hey cheat people whenever they 
( i tne Stock br .t 

‘I know they do,” replied Mrs. Brewster That’s why 
I'm glad I for a friend,”’ she added warmly, smiling up 

Ha 

You sit right down here,” he said somewhat hastil: 
and then to the clerk: ‘I have some stock to dispose of 

te a large order I must see the head of 
the firr And he handed out his card. 





against burning oil, I suppose 





, and I’ve been 
suspicious of electricity ever since a man E 
was shocked to death right by my door.” 
“That can be arranged, of course,” said 
Harry. ‘What do you think of the offer?” 
“You wait,” replied Mrs. Brewster wit! 
a return of her delight in her own farsight 


edness, “till I see with my own eyes whethe 
I can get twenty-one thousand dollars for 
those stocks and whether the title is én 

“Then perhaps we'd better see the reg 
of deeds first,”’ said Harry, as he locked the 


door. At the corner he excused himself for 








ister 


+ 


a moment. 

‘“‘A business matter that I'd forgotten,” 
he explained 
I send a telephone message.” Entering the 
telephone booth at a corner drugstore he 
got the buc ketshop where Mike had been 
waiting all the morning. 


‘Please wait a moment while 


** Register of deeds,” he said shorty 
“Savvy? I'll make the joint myself. Get 


the book ready. Coming right away 


Ix 

HERE is a small and aged office build- 

ing, only two blocks—but to the worser 
side—of magic-named Wall Street, where 
one may get for the day an office, with 
cheap but impressive furniture, for any pur- 
pose short of downright robbery. At ten of 
the clock on the morning when Handsome 
Harry took Mrs. Brewster to see the Pierce 
house, room 106 was unoccupied. At half 
past eleven Mike Madigan, having paid 
fifty dollars rent in advance, arrived with 
two suitcases. From the one he took an 
impressive ledger and aseal. The ledger he 
slipped between two of the expired account- 

















Sy “Mr. Boye is on ‘Change. I’m afraid 


| Mr. Blum is busy,” responded the cierk. 
‘Assure him that I am here to do a favor 








isk one, that , and 
¢ ! ») Se€ 

ed Ha o im 

t é é t rd almos 

Ha led in his duty of 

keeping eque il strangers from get 

! Mr. Blum, he tried to 

mise ng on the appar 

r 1 eo part ir ranger 

» t el ites belore 








I'he ( ‘ topped desk 
ye ! 1 « ! n one eye oO! Nhe 
t ! - ‘ . off a r v0 A 

enog H vd through the 
ette with a criti 
eve, be ‘ Mr Ke p ith a 
pertur 

1 
Wt 
| } ly ’ »} 
‘ e hundre elve 

Blum glared ‘ , he 
t ‘ ) temp 
meé ‘ ‘ i ed 

H ‘ hare ha 

V.& ( ed Harr 

" 

Mir d the telephor 
} é he ker: } } 
cease 

= y & I ‘ t 
be ‘ ed to uv 

t 
( ere isserte ‘ 





books, which gave an air of legitimate busi- " e de é 
ness to suite six. The seal he deposited on t He laughed 
thecenter desk. From the other he produced Blu é ed, but his feature 
a newly painted sign, reading: vere Harry’sow 
Pe ene ; - He 1 co I ‘ 
REGISTER OF DEEDS , 
ed dec ? 

SEARCHER OF TITLES | , ; are [ 
This he hung on the hook outside the door, Mgnionn gi elects a broke I know i. They mu 
which had borne twenty other signs in the “That's Kind of Pretty, Though,’ She Admitted, Indicating a Gainsborough ‘ he market 
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‘What would they do now, I wonder, to a broker for 


” 


F. Warren Pierce?” asked Harry. ‘I suppose Mr. Pierce 
would move your expulsion personally for helping him get 
control of 8. V. & C., wouldn’t he?” 

Blum smiled involuntarily. 

““You’re wise, you are,” he admitted. “All right.” 

“Not all right yet,” replied Harry. ‘Two or three 
things. First, no check. Cash.” 

Blum swept him with an eye in which desire struggled 
with suspicion. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Not a member of the New York Stock Exchange,’ 
replied Harry. ‘See here, I have these shares outside, in 
the hands of the owner. I want my bit and I’m going to 
get it—never mind how. I can deliver, and it’ll be square. 
3ut the owner wants cash because she wants it quick, and 
I want your receipt.” 

“My what?” 

‘Your receipt. A line with your hand onit. Like this. 

Sought this day of’—name of the owner here—‘112 
shares of S. V. & C.’. And the date. And your signature.” 

“That’s committing me in writing,” said Mr. Blum. 

“And a lot they’ll do to you,” replied his visitor. 

Harry had estimated his man rightly. He made quick 
decisions. Mr. Blum ran through a rapid pencil calcula- 
tion on a pad and touched a bell that brought a messenger 
instantly. 

“Rush $21,532 currency,” he said. He poised a pen 
over a sheet of paper.. “‘ What name?” 

“Mrs. Marcia Hopwood Brewster,” answered Harry, 
writing the name on a desk pad. 

“Good Lord!”’ exclaimed Mr. Blum, caution depart 
ing with victory, “we knew about that block. We were 
hunting high and low bd 

‘And I’ve found her,” replied Harry. ‘That’s the rest 
of the point. I’m going to bring her in now. She’s a 
Yankee. She’s old and suspicious and crafty. I’ve 
worked her up to sell. Start her suspicions and it’s all off. 
My advice to you is to have the money ready and the 
witnesses ready and carry this through quick. Greased.’ 

“All right,” responded Mr. Blum again. “Say,” he 
added, “I wonder what you get out of this!’ 

“T wonder!” replied Harry. He joined Mrs. Brewster 
outside. ‘‘Everything’s ready—the money in cold cash,” 
he told her, “everything. Now I know you won’t mind if 
I give yor a piece of advice. These New York brokers are 
suspicious people. They're just as likely as not to go back 
on the transaction at the last moment. Got the stock 
certificate ready? Well, just close it up as quick as you 
can and get away with the money.” 

When, five minutes later, Mrs. Brewster left the office of 
Boye & Blum with Handsome Harry paying devoted 
attention beside her, she carried her bag tight in both 
hands—for it contained twenty-one thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty-two dollars, proceeds from the sale of one 
hundred and twelve shares of 
S. V. & C. at the market price 





conspirators were keeping the other five thousand for 
emergencies, such as fluctuations that would make it neces- 
sary to cover, legal expenses, and—most important of all 
in sudden emergency —a traveling account. While Mike 
worked downtown Harry covered the other end. He saw 
that Mrs. Brewster was installed, bag and baggage, in the 
Pierce house. He saw that Otto remained with his new job 
and kept away from the old one. Then he joined Mike, 
and they two spent the rest of the evening inquiring into 
the habits and knowledge of certain Wall Street reporters. 

So it happened next morning that as Jared Smith, best 
reporter of a Wall Street paper, was speeding from his office 
to the Stock Exchange, he encountered on the pavement 
the person of Mike, whom he knew as an occasional tipster 
of ews otherwise unobtainable. 

“‘T was looking for you, Mr. Smith,” said Mike. ‘‘ Want 
to buy a tip?” 

“Tf it’s right and proved,” said Mr. Smith. 

“It’s right all right, and it’s hot,” replied Mike. 
“Twenty dollars. It’s good.” 

“Too much,” replied the reporter perfunctorily. ‘What 
is it?” 

Suppose,” said Mike, ‘‘I prove that Pierce has got the 
S. V. & C. tucked right under the wing of the Western.” 

“Didn’t know he was trying,”’ said Smith tersely. 

“The deuce you didn’t!’’ replied Mike pleasantly. 
“Say, I ain’t here just to josh.” 

Smith looked him in the eye and laughed. 

“Well?” he answered. 

“Well, if I prove he’s done it~—in writing —— 

“Ten dollars,’”’ said Smith. 

“T need the money. Done!” said Mike. ‘‘How many 
shares did he need to control?” 

‘Less than a hundred. Everybody knows that.” 

“You give me the ten,” said Mike, ‘‘and if you promise 
not to give it away that they weren't sold on the board, t’ll 
show you an acknowledgment of one hundred and twelve 
shares of S. V. & C. bought by Pierce’s own brokers.”’ 

Smith’s hand went to his pocket and Mike’s to his. 

““Gee-whilikens!”” said Smith when the transaction 
was completed; ‘I wish we could run scareheads in that 
conservative old sheet of mine!” 

But the sober announcement in the sober columns of the 
Wall Street paper did very well. It came too late that 
day to accomplish more than make the market shiver. 
But the ‘‘secular’’ newspapers grabbed it, for this was a 
dull news day. By nine o’clock that night a gimlet-minded 
managing editor caught Mr. Pierce’s yacht by wireless 
and ‘“‘talked”’ to him. The great man had just received 
Blum’s telegram. He permitted an acknowledgment to go 
on the wire. The morning newspapers spread the news 
over their front pages. The Exchange, next morning, 
danced with it. Western rose and soared. All day Mike 
stood by the ticker. At 1:56 p. m. the market began to 
break. ‘Let go,”’ he informed his brokers. 


” 


” 
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That night Mike and Harry sat in the hall bedroom at 
Mrs. Bannard’s and counted money. Fifty-nine thousand 
dollars, including the five thousand in the kitty—and a 
few yellow twenties by way of small change. 

“Fifteen thousand for you,”’ said Harry. ‘“‘That’s your 
quarter share, and a tip besides. You'll beat it, of course.” 

“Gay Paree for mine. Passage booked for tomorrow,” 
responded Mike. ‘‘My permanent address for the next 
three months is Maxim’s. And you?” 

“TI was thinking,” replied Harry languidly, “that I’d 
like to play some golf.” 

Mike looked him in the eye and smiled. 

“‘T never did understand your system of getaways,’’ he 
said. 

“IT don’t myself,” replied Harry. ‘‘ Now beat it, and see 
that you save your jag until you get aboard.” 


XII 

ANDSOME HARRY, in fact, did have a system of 

getaways. All crooks have these habits, which is a 
great comfort to the police. One, like Mike, goes abroad; 
one lingers in hiding near the scene. Harry’s method was 
all hisown. He retired for a time to a quiet country place, 
near enough to watch the newspapers and the other signs 
of the thief-chase, far enough to elude a general alarm. 

The next morning, having paid his shot to Mrs. Bannard, 
having tipped liberally, having informed Otto by letter 
that he was going out of town for a week and that the 
office must be watched sharply, he retired, bag and bag- 
gage, to the Halldone Inn, a half-country hotel with golf 
links and other appurtenances of elegant leisure, an hour 
up the Hudson from New York. There he took his ease on 
piazza and links, marked by maid and matron for his looks, 
liked by the old gentlemen for his courtesy at golf, hi 
conversation at the bar and his skill at bridge. 

Of eourse he was not happy. His kind never are. Yet 
even now, with forty-four thousand dollars in cash sewed 
in the bottom of his trunk, he was in a state of peculiar 
driving unhappiness. It was hardly conscience; that, one 
would have said, had long ago ached its last dull ache. 
No; it was rather sentiment. 

He was thinking of Mrs. Marcia Brewster. 

For Harry’s strength in his profession was the source 
also of his greatest practical flaw. He had a fine sense of 
life and a fine imagination about it. This quality mad 
him affix himself to every human being in his immediate 
neighborhood; but also it made him sometimes—though 
very seldom—think out his villainies to the end. And a 
picture kept flashing in and out of his mind. It came 
between him and the ball at golf, so that he foozled his 
drive; it thrust itself between him and his newspaper, so 
that he forgot his reading; it crept across his cards, so that 
he ignored his partner’s signals. It was the picture of 
quaint, innocent old Mrs. Brewster, thrust from the house 
where she thought to end her days, sent back weeping and 
distressed to North Burnham 
and Mittie. That picture of 








of 19214. Safe in the pocket 
of Handsome Harry was the 
little acknowledgment signed 
‘A. Blum,” which Mrs. Brew- 
ster had overlooked at the 
last, thereby saving Harry the 
trouble of obtaining it by more 
devious methods. 

In another ten minutes 
Mike was sealing with the old, 
battered seal that had stamped 
the false legend “ Register of 
Deeds” in half the states of 
the Union, an impressive red- 
taped document. By its 
terms H. H. Carson, agent 
for F. W. Pierce, transferred 
to Mrs. Marcia Brewster full 
right and title to the improved 
property at East Thirty- 
seventh Street. 

In one minute more Harry 
had deftly passed the roll of 
bills to Mike and escorted Mrs. 
Brewster through the door. 
In still another minute Mike 
had become the busiest little 
man.in the city of New York. 
And only a district attorney 
could compute the number of 
felonies that had centered 
about Mrs. Marcia Brewster 
that day. 

xI 
O SOONER had Mrs. 
Brewster gone than Mike 
took fifteen thousand of the 
new-gathered roll and placed 
it with certain brokers, whose 








Mrs. Brewster played strange 
tricks. Sometimesit was Mrs. 
3rewster as she bobbed, 
bright-eyed, into his office. 
Sometimes it was Mrs. Brew- 
ster as, with a final movement 
of determination, she put her 
hand tothe deed. Andthen 
it was not Mrs. Brewster at 
all—it was his own mother 
His mother— Mrs. Brewster 
Mrs. Brewster —his mother 
they kept changing and inter 
changing. He found his mind 
running on a million half 
forgotten tendernesses of his 
boyhood. His dreamsat night 
were of the little town in 
Massachusetts where he had 
been a wild boy, and of the 
circle about the table—now 
all buried long ago save for 
him, the black sheep. 
“Grafters ought to be 
orphans,” he remarked to 
himself as he went to bed on 
the night of the third day. 
He arose next morning with 
the feeling that the obsession 
was wearing away; and he 
hardened his will to break it. 
In that mood he settled him- 
self to his newspaper. He 
turned first to the social 
column; and he noted with 
satisfaction that F. Warren 
Pierce was still entertaining 
his duke on the Ivernia. 
While that visit lasted Mr. 
Pierce would probably keep 








ways he well knew, on Western 
at aten-per-cent margin. The 


Fifty:Nine Thousand Doliars and a Few Yellow Twenties by Way of Small Change 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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If She Would Only Sympathize a Little and 
Stop it Would be All Right 


do anything to help support the family, and you hate to be 
round all the time with the women folks, and don’t drink 
and don’t want to loaf round saloons, and are not sick 
exactly but able to be doing something, and had rather 
potter round than sit still, and are willing to do all sorts of 
work, and like to see things grow and a little place improve 
in value—why, you go to the country as soon as you can. 

I didn’t know anything about making a country place, 
but I decided the thing to do was to get a few acres where 
the ground was not too valuable on or near a suburban 
trolley line, with a five or ten cent fare in and out for 
Minnie, where my pottering efforts would help to make a 
living for the family and at the same time so increase the 
value of the place that we could sell at a good profit later. 
These two things, on general principles, I determined: To 
try to help support my family and to make the holding 
increase in value. 

When I broke the news to my wifeand Minnie I expected 
them to protest. But, no; they had felt the strain too 
much, the shortness of money, the cramped, hard, nervous 
tension, not to be glad of any change that offered possible 
help. As for the children they went squealing with joy. 

I looked round considerably; the real-estate agents 
were glad to talk suburban property with a man who 
meant to buy, and offered me free rides to see places in all 
directions — but | did not at once find one to suit. 


Making a Fresh Start 


\ HERE the little houses were the ground seemed poor 

or overworked, or there was not enough of it, or the 
location was not what we wished, or it did not seem likely to 
increase in value, or there was too little house, or they 
asked too much meney—always there seemed some 
objection. There usually is; objections are as easy to find 
as dust in the road. 

However, I saw a good deal of the surrounding country 
and picked up one point here and another there about 
small country places. Finally I decided to buy a few 
acres and build, for I considered that the best way to get 
my money’s worth of increased value. I sold my city cot- 
tage for $1500; and that, less $55 of accumulated winter 
debts, was the total amount of my wealth. 

I knew a young “‘archey-tect,”’ as some of the neigh- 
bors called him, a man of sense and reliability. I talked 
the matter over with him and told him what I wished to 
do. I wanted to get a place where I could raise a garden, 
keep some chickens and a cow—a place I could gradually 
make into something attractive, full of fruit and flowers, 
that I could sei! at a good profit to some one able and 
willing to get a little ready-made country place. 

He caught on to the idea in a minute; and when I told 
him I should want him to help me build a little house that 
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would do to add to when I got able, and that I was will- 
ing to pay for his taste in selecting a site, he went with 
me to look at the places I thought cheapest and best. 

At last we decided upon five acres of land slightly 
rolling, just enough to drain well, that set well up from 
the road, with a good view of the surrounding country. 

It wasn’t on a hill exactly, yet the road in front dipped 

down a little and the land opposite some more, until 
you somehow had a view stretched out before you of 
rolling country farms and pasture to the hills, seven 
miles away. 

“That will be worth five hundred dollars to you when 
you get your place done,” he said in a convincing way. 

I never would have thought all that out by myself, 
but I could see he knew what he was talking about and 
I found out later that he was right. 

The five-acre tract was about a thousand feet from 
the interurban carline on a county road, a newly metaled 
pike. It was nothing but an old field of weeds and 
grass and trumpet vine, scattered over with three rows 
of gnarled old apple trees—half full of deadwood —that 
hadn’t been trimmed in fifteen years. Those trees 
added greatly, however, in comfort and looks, until the 
trees I set out had time to grow. 

It was part of an abandoned orchard on a place that 
had run down under its former owner, until his death 
shortly before that and the division of the place among 
the heirs. That five acres I bought for $500 cash, and 
it was a bargain—within one thousand feet of a ten- 
cent carfare. It was the first piece sold off of the forty 
acres allotted to one of the heirs, who wished to get his 
money and stop working a while. The land about mine 
brought $125 and some $150 an acre before fall, 

I had heard so much from agents about property 
advancing along that carline and new subdivisions 
opening up that this seemed a lucky find. It was 
decidedly the best thing I found, and it was a lucky 
find; but it came from three weeks’ hard search 
looking, listening to what those said who ought to know, 
thinking, consulting and comparing; it wasn’t just the 
easy luck of dropping into something without trying. 
My game leg ached many a night on account of that 
play —or work —for luck. 

I tell you this to show that it pays to look carefully 
before you buy. Often you can tell when an agent is 

telling you the truth, and often by dropping back to the 
place alone and talking to the neighbors you can get a sack- 
ful of valuable information—the ins and outs of the family 
that own, why and how much they wish to sell, at what 
price the adjacent property is selling, what sort of land it 
is and how it can be worked up, whether it is worn out or 
rested or not yet worked out, and — Oh, well, you understand 
you have to look into the matter of buying a country place 
just like anything else; investigate and get the opinion of 
persons who know and don’t just jump in at a chance. 

I had arranged to rent our cottage for two months after 
selling it, so had a little time to build something on the 
country tract; but I was eager to get out there as soon as 
possible. 

My wife and Minnie looked doubtful when they heard I 
hed taken more than a third of what we had and put it into 
five acres of no-account orchard and field. But I guess 
they didn’t have the heart to say much, for I had taken 
a new hold on life; I felt like a two-year-old at having 
something to do once more--another chance! 








And No Matter Where aad 


I Was I Could. Rest a Little When My Game Leg Got Too Tired 
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I realized it was a serious thing to pull up stakes, 
our city property and start fresh in the country—a perfect 
greenhorn and a lame one too. But I felt if we didn’t 

buying fancy things—patent churns and incubators and 
windmills—but put what we had where we could sell o 

easily and get it back in case any 
me, that we were reasonably safe. 





, 
thing worse happened to 





I didn’t think I knew it all and was always re: or 
advice —even if I didn’t take all given me without sifting 
a little and comparing it with the quality that some one 


else gave away. 

It may have been partly because it was the spring of the 
year, but just to go out and walk round those five acres 
and look at the half-dead old apple trees and the remains 
of last year’s weeds, and cons 
fences, whether they should be of woven or barbed wire or 


criss-crossed plank whitewashed, and where the house and 





ider how I should run the 











garden and chicken yard ought to go ’ 
it made me begin to feel like a different man 

Work ahead of me? Yes, lots of work, hard work; but 
I didn’t mind plugging along at it out there, where I 
owned down to the middle of the round earth and up into 








the bluest part of the blue and white For wasn’t it 
a new life, a new grip on life and w getting? 
Couldn't I raise vegetables, have a cov chicken nd 


help support my family once more? Work, 





1 Da 
Why, it was losing my grip on w o, dropping 
down below the level where a ¢ It 
the chance to work once more that made it all so splendid 





even to work as a plugging lame man can, in turning over 


afew abandoned acres into a partially supporting home. 


Planning the Tiny House 

HE house question caused me considerable anxiety, for 

I was determined I would not go into debt. We might 
not have much and we might not have it hed, but I 
wasn’t going to take any chances in having a mortgage 
hanging ov er the place tot hreaten us. 
round the bottom of hard times teo many months to be 
overconfident and assured of a fortune all at once, even 
if we did work and save. 





I consulted my friend the ‘“‘archey-tect’’—I got to 
calling him ‘“Arch’’--and asked him if we couldn't 
up something that could be added to later on, and fi 
make a house good enough for the value the place would 
eventually have. 

“Yes,” he replied heartily; ‘‘that’s the right idea. 


Only you may have to build a little temporarily to piec« 
out with if you say you can’t spare much m« 















Of course I couldn’t sp money; old him I 
was willing to help the all I could ould 
cut down the cost. 

I must have looked pretty xious t tl I 
remember he hesitated before he answered if he didn’t 
want to knock my hopeful feet clear out from under me. 

“Yes, a little; and you can do a good deal on the make- 


shift building—sheds and summer kitchen and lean-to 
porches.” 





One bright afternoon we—my w und Minnie 1 Arch 
and I—selected the site for the house, while the kids 
explored the trees and bushes, looked for last year’s bird 
nests, screamed when they thought they had found a 
snake in stepping on a crooked stick, and giggled and 
shrieked when they found out what it wa It was a fine 

spring day, and everybody 


looked hope ful 


tning seemed ¢ 

We decided that 

acre and a 
ro into the front 
yards. That se 
good deal out of 
but Arch insist 





ive entrance effect if we 
wished to sell toadvantage 
later; and I realized that we could 
stake out our proposed cow to 
graze in our proposed front yard 
and that fruit trees woul 
there as well as somew 

I had a good well bored short: 
after that and I } 
That was necessary 
no running water on the place 
It cost me about $100 all told; 
but as a result we got a splendid 
supply of fine water. 

In regard to the house I asked 
Arch what he could do with $500. 
He said he thought he could put 
up two good frame rooms with 
that —high ceilings, with concrete 
foundation and stained shingle 
projecting roof, tiny t 
with four-pane wind 


ends for ventilation above—the 
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two rooms side by side making a broad front facing the 
road, to be eventually turned into a large living room and 
a bedroom if we wished. That meant my work thrown in 
and no front porch as yet. 

A temporary, post-foundationed, stained shingle-roofed 
and stained shingle-columned ten 
ail across the front would cost $50 more, even if I did much 
of the work on that; but we decided we 
That front porch made the differer 
between a depressing unfinished makeshift of a 
a home. 

At the back of the two 
of porch, dining room and kitchen, unplastered, built of 
upright stripped boards with rubberoid 
and framed up by the carpenter but stripped 
by me, was added at the additional cost of $160. 
total cost of the two attractive good the a 
but temporary front porch and the rough makes 
dining room, kitchen and 
porch complete was $668, not 





foot-broad front porch 
must have it at 
once. ice from the start 
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always a sale for fresh eggs. 

I never did like chic much, except on the table, and 
I found that it meant a lot of troul ther 
cleaning out chicken houses, white king up 
little chicks out of the rain, feeding them when 1 wife 
could not there a lot of little measly work about ther 
As for milki t hanker after not a bit 

But I don that kind of work so mu ) ind 
even at first it did not seem so bad as I had thoug! 
with each part of the work, no matter how much I hated 

came the relic g thought hat I wa sup} I 
family You don’t know how good that make leel 
inless you’ve been knocked out of all chance of doing it 
even her you would giadly have worked fourtes nour 
a aay. 

Our place Vas! pret to look at that immer; I 
had too much work to do and we had begun too late to ge 
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1 we xX 
rot 
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en | 
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We ] 
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counting my work under the « 
tion of the carpenter. That left us 
only about $165; but had a 
home and we were out of debt 

Before we had the house fairly } 
started I had got 
farmer to break up and prepare for 
cultivation four acres of the grour } 
Then I got him to put 
acre and a half in oats and grass 
and the back acre anda half in corn, 
leaving the acre just in front of that 
for garden. The acre round and 
back of the house I cleared up a 
little, cutting out 
briars and dead apple growth. 


Later we used 





we 


a neighboring 





the front 


the weeds and | 


the dead branche 
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for fuel; every little bit saved 

helped just that much, I calculated 

| 

We Move In 

KNEW we'd have to figure out | 

the sm: St economies ll we 
wished to make good and I told my | > 


wife and Minnie that it was 
We had had a terrible time 

cing ends meet that winter and | 
in fact, they hadn’t quite 
met, although we pulled as hard as | 


} op . 
we could; it took that $55 to fill the 


upto us 





gap. Minnie was as good as gold 
about her ten dollars a week, but | 
she couldn't make it the twelve or | 
lourteen that we seemed to need 
Before we moved out to the 
country we three had a long talk 
and determined that it was up t | 
us to live mostly on what we could | 


helped out by a cow and 
We decided that 
we could and would do it, even if 


it did 


raise, 


some chicken 











mean coiling without some | 
things sometimes. | 
tell you there’s no use in mine 

ing matters; if you’re hard up and 
want to get on you'll all have to 
pull together. Living in the ec 
try may be made cheaper than living 
in town, but most like tf 
going to cost you more ine you { 
ust make up your mind and sticl - 
to it that you are n ) | We Decided 
about economizing | gto 
do it—are going to live for a while « lk and eggs and 
vegetables and soup meat and fruit and berri 
chicken for Sunday dinners late in the season. That's the 
way to get a start—that’s the way we did it 

We moved into our two-room home before the sides were 
boarded up over the annex, on May 27, 1902. I shall ne 


forget the date; it marked a point in my life that meant a 
much to me as 


} ] } ; + ] rry ryt 
sighting land did to Co 1 








We bought a good cow for $57 of the $165 i spent 
$12 more for chickens—hens and roc od stock but 
not fancy stock at first. I got some wire and had finished 
a chicken yard before we finished the houses 

Our cow supplied us with milk and er and cur 
plenty for all but none to sell, for we wished the childre 
well as the grown folks to have all they wanted. Althoug} 
she did not bring us in any money that cow was one of our 
best assets. Of course I had to buy foos ff for her d 
rent pasture that first summ« but the pa e of a 
neighbor only cost me $1.25 a month, and that and the 
feed together weren’t nearly as much as our former mill 


and butter bill. And you ought to have seen the Way 
those kids began to grow! 
For beginners we had good success with the cl 


from the first. Eggs and later chicken 
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Johnny Gamble is Imtroduced to Feminine Finance 


NY friend of Mr. Russel’s is wel- 

come, I am sure,” declared 

Miss Purry, passing a clammy 

wedge of a hand to Johnny Gamble, who felt the 

chill in his palm creeping down his spine. “Of the 
Maryland Gambles?” 

“No; White Roads,” replied Johnny cheerfully. 
Miss Purry’s chiseled smile remained, but it was 
not the same. “I came to see you about that 
vacant building site, just beyond the adjoining 
property.’ 

Miss Purry shook her head. 

“I’m afraid I could not even consider selling it 
without a very specific knowledge of its future.”’ 
And her pale green eyes took on a slightly deeper 
hue. 

Val Russel stified a sly grin. 

“This was once a very aristocratic neighbor- 
hood,” he informed Johnny with well-assumed 
sorrow. ‘‘Miss Purry is the last of the fine old 
families to keep alive the traditions of the district. 
Except for her influence, the new-rich have vul- 
garized the entire locality.” 

“Thank you,” cooed Miss Purry. “I could not 
have said that myself, but I can’t hinder Mr. Russel 
from saying it. Nearly all of my neighbors tried 
to buy the river-view plot, about which you have 
come to see me; but I did not care to seil—to 
them.” 

Her emphasis on the last two words was almost 
imperceptible, but it was there; and her reminiscent 
satisfaction was so complete that Johnny, who had 
known few women, was perplexed. 

“If all the old families had been as careful the 
Bend would not have deteriorated,’’ Val stated 
maliciously, knowing just how to encourage her. 
“However, the newcomers are benefited by Miss Purry’s 
resolve —particularly Mrs. Slosher. The Sloshers are just 
on the other side of the drive from the vacant property, and 
they have almost .as good a river view as if they had been 
able to purchase it and build upon it in the first place.” 

The green of Miss Purry’s eyes deepened another tone. 

“Mr. Slosher, who is now in Europe, was almost brutal 
in his determination to purchase the property,” she stated 
with painful repression. ‘‘The present Mrs. Slosher is a 
pretty doll, and he is childishly infatuated with her; but 
his millions cannot buy everything she demands.” 

Ignorant of social interplay as Johnny Gamble was, 
he somehow divined that William G. Slosher’s doll was 
the neighborhood reason for everything. 
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“I Came to See You About That Vacant Building Site"’ 


‘If you were only certain of what you intend to build 
there ” she suggested, to break the helpless silence. 

“T have an apartment house in mind,” he told her. 

“That would be very large and very high, no doubt,” 
she guessed, looking pleased. 

“It’s the only kind that would pay,” Johnny Gamble 
hastily assured her. “It would be expensive—ne suite 
less than three thousand a year and nobody allowed to 
do anything.” 

*7’ll consider the matter,” she said musingly. 

‘What about the price?’”’ asked Johnny, whose mind 
had been fixed upon that important detail. 

“Oh, yes—the price,” agreed Miss Purry indiffer- 
ently; “I’ve been holding it at two hundred thousand. I 
shall continue to hold it at that 
figure.” 

“Then that’s the price,” decided 

Johnny. ‘Can’t we come to an 
agree ment now?” 
‘Tomorrow afternoon at three,” 
she dryly insisted. 

He saw that she meant tomorrow 
afternoon at three 

“Can’t I arrange with you for 
a twenty-four-hour option?” he 
begged, becoming anxious. 

“T shall not bind myself in any 
way,” she declared. ‘‘Tomorrow 
afternoon at three.” 

“That’s a beautiful piece of prop- 
erty,”” commented Johnny as they 
drove by. ‘By George, the apart- 
ment house will shut those people 
off from the river!” 

“That’s the only reason she’d be 
willing to sell,” replied Val. ‘‘ What 
set you hunting up this property?” 

“The De Luxe Apartments Com- 
pany intends confining its opera- 
tions to this quarter. They'll go 
scouting among the listed properties 
first—and they may not find this 
one until I am asking them two 
hundred and fifty for it.” 
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OHNNY GAMBLE, always 
prompt, was ahead of time at 
the final committee meeting of the 


e greeted him. 
you the scoreboard of your game.” 
“‘Honest, did you make one?” he asked, half 
incredulous of his good fortune, as she led the way 
into the library; and his eyes further betrayed his 
delight when she showed him the scoreboard itself. 
**See,”” she pointed out, ‘“‘you were to make five 
thousand dollars an hour for two hundred working 
hours, beginning on April twenty-second and ending 
May thirty-first.” 
Johnny examined the board with eager interest. 
It was ruled into tiny squares, forty blocks long and 
seven deep. 
““T want to frame that when we’re through,” he 
said, admiring the — drawing. 
pee you lose?” she suggested, smiling to 
herself at his unconscious use of the w ord ‘““we,” 
“No chance,” he stoutly returned. “I have to 
paste a five-thousand-dollar bill in each one of those 
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blocks.”’ 

“You’ve kept your paste-brush busy,” she con- 
gratulated him, marveling anew at how he had done 
it, as she glanced at the record which she had her- 
self set down. ‘“‘I have the little squares crossed 
off up to two hundred and sixty-five thousand 
doilars.” 

“The money’s in Loring’s bank,” he cheerfully 
assured her. “That pays me up to next T uesday, 
May second, at two o’clock. This is two o’clock, 
Thursday. I have twenty-four working hours to 
loaf.”’ 

“Lazy!” she bantered him. ‘That isn’t loafing 
time; it’s only a safety margin.” 

Her eagerness about it pleased Johnny very much 
When he had his million he intended to ask her to 
marry him; and it was pleasant to have her, all unaware 
of his purpose, of course, taking such an acute interest in 
this big game. 

“Tf a man plays too safe he goes broke,” objected 
Johnny seriously, still intent upon the diagram however. 
“T notice that none of these Sundays or Saturday after- 
noons have money in them. According to my plan I 
also allowed for two possible holidays; but why are those 
two special days left white?” 

“Well,” hesitated Constance, flushing slightly, ‘May 
thirtieth is Decoration Day; and then I allowed for a 
possible birthday. ‘“ 

“Birthday?” he repeated, perplexed. ‘‘ Whose? 

‘Oh, on Add she hastily assured him. ‘ You can 
move the date to suit. You know you said you weren’t 
going to work on Sundays, evenings, holidays or birthdays.” 

“T have but one nertneey this year, and it comes in the 
fall,” he answered, laughing; then suddenly a dazzling 
light blinded him. ‘“‘It’s the scorekeeper’s!’’ he guessed. 

In spite of all her, efforts to prevent it Constance 
blushed furiously. ‘‘I had intended to give a little party 
on the nineteenth, ”* she confessed. 

“T’m coming!” he emphatically announced. 

Aunt Pattie Borden sane into the room, and Johnny 
immediately felt that he had on tight shoes. He had once 
made a fatal error before Aunt Pattie; he had confessed to 
having been a voter before he owned a dress suit. 

Paul Gresham arrived, and Aunt Pattie was as the 
essence of violets. Paul, though American-born, was a 
second cousin of Lord Yawpingham. He was to marry 
Constance. True, Constance had not yet said so, but she 
must. She would lose the million dollars left her by Aunt 
Gertrude if she did not. Johnny and Paul sat and inw: ardly 
barked at each other. Johnny almost barked outwardly. 

Val Russel and Bruce Townley came, and everybody 
breathed a sigh of relief 

“Well, Johnny,” said Val, ‘I just now saw your newest 
speculation driving down the Avenue in a pea-green gown 
and a purple hat.” 

“‘T never had a speculation like that,’’ denied Johnny. 

“Sounds like a scandal,”’ decided Bruce Townley. 

“You might as well tell it, Val,’’ laughed Constance 
with a mischievous glance at Johnny. 

“Tt hasn’t gone very far as yet,” replied Val, enjoying 
Johnny’s discomfort, “‘but it promises well. Johnny and 
I called upon a wealthy spinster, away up on Riverside 
ee this morning ostensibly to buy real estate.” 

Val, leaning his cheek upon his knuckles wit h his middle 
finger upon his temple, imitated Miss Purry’s languishing 
air so perfectly that Aunt Pattie and Gresham, both of 
whom knew the lady, could see her in the flesh—or at 
least in the bone. 
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““*Ostensible’ is a good word in that neighborhood,” 
opined Gresham lightly. ‘Were you trying to buy Miss 
Purry’s vacant riverfront property?” 

Notwithstanding his seeming nonchalance Gresham 
betrayed an earnest interest which Constance noted, and 
she turned to Johnny with a quick little shake of her head, 
but he was already answering, and she frowned slightly. 

Mrs. Follison arrived, and after her the balance of 
the committee came trooping by twos and threes, a 
bright, busy, chattering mob which stopped all personal 
conversation. 

Last of all came Polly Parsons, accompanied by Ashley 
Loring and Sammy Chirp and by the fluffy little orphan 
whom she had been keeping in school for the past three 
years. 

“I know I’m late,” declared Polly defiantly; “but I 
don’t adopt a sister every day. I stopped at Loring’s 
office to do it, and I’m so proud I’m cross-eyed. Sister 
Winnie, shake hands with everybody and then run out in 
the gardens with Sammy.” 

Dutifully Winnie, in her new rdle of sister, shook hands 
with everybody and clinched their friendship with her 
wide blue eyes and her ingenuous smile; and, dutifully, 
Sammy Chirp, laden with her sun-hat and parasol and 
fan, her vanity box and lace handbag, took her out into 
the gardens, and the proceedings began as they usually 
did when Polly Parsons arrived. 
cheerful and happy possession of the 
locations they could find, and 
Constance Joy walked Ashley 
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Constance and Loring tiptoed away, leaving the bewil- 
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dered Sammy smiling feebly into the eyes of Winnie and 
floundering hopelessly in the maze of her information. 
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“You just run along or you’ll be too late!” she urged 
him. “I'll take my commission in the five-thousand-dollar 
hours you donate to the Babies’ Fund Fair. By-the-way, 
from whom do you suppose that option was purchased?” 

“Gresham?” inquired Johnny promptly and with such 
a thrill of startled intensity in his tone that Constance 

yvuld not repress a giggle. 

“No; James Collaton,” she informed him. ‘“That’s all 
the news. Hurry, now! Report to me, won’t you, as soon 
as you find out whether you can secure the property? I 
haven’t made an entry on my scoreboard since last 
Wednesday night. Goodby.” 

“Goodby;”’ said Johnny reluctantly; but he held the 
‘phone open, trying to think of something else to say until 
he heard the click which told him that she had hung up. 

Last Wednesday night! Why, that was the night he 
had given the dinner in celebration of his passing the 
quarter-of-a-million mark; and after he had taken her 
home from the dinner she had sat up to rule and mark 
that elaborate scoreboard! Somehow his lungs felt very 
light and buoyant. 

Coliaton, though? How did he get into the deal? Sud- 
denly Johnny remembered Val Russel’s joking at the 
committee meeting. Gresham again! 

“Loring, I don’t think I can wait till June first to get 
after the scalps of Gresham and Collaton,” he declared as 
he prepared to go out. “I want to soak them now.” 


‘ iv 
AMES JAMESON-GUFF, so christened by his wife, 
but more familiarly known among his associates as 

Jim Guff, received Johnny Gamble with a frown when he 
understood his errand. 

“You're too late,” he told Johnny. ‘We've turned the 
option over to our wives to do with as they pleaged. We’re 
to have a swell yacht club out there now. I think that’s 
a graft too!” 

“Tf you get stung again, Mr. Guff, let me know,” offered 
Johnny, “and I’ll have you a bona-fide apartment-house 
proposition in short order.” 

“‘Nyagh!” observed Mr. Guff. 

Johnny dutifully reported to his scorekeeper the result 
of his errand and, that evening, to explain it more fully he 
went out to her house; but he found Gresham there and 
nobody had a very good time. 

On the following morning he saw in the papers that the 
Royal Yacht Club, a new organization, the moving spirit of 
which was one Michael T. O’Shaunessy, 
was to have magnificent headquarters 
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“You must understand, however,” she said to him 
severely, “‘the only way in which we will release this 
option is that nothing but a first-class apartment house, of 
not less than ten stories in height and with no suites of less 
than three thousand a year rental, shall be erected.” 

“T’ll sign an agreement to that effect,’’ he promptly 
promised. 

‘And how much do you offer us for the property?” 

“Two hundred thousand,” he returned, making a 
conservative guess at the amount they must have paid for 
the two options. 

A deepening of the quinine expression told him that | 
had undershot the mark. 

“Two hundred and ten thousand,” he quickly amended. 

A chocolate-cream expression struggled feebly with the 
quinine; and Johnny, who could translate the lines of the 
human countenance into dollars and cents with great 
accuracy, knew instantly that their two options had cost 
them thirty thousand dollars, and that he was offering the 
four ladies a profit of one thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth of gowns or diamonds each. 

“That will be the most I can give,” he still further 
amended. ‘I am prepared to write you a check at any 
moment.” 

“‘T think I can call a meeting at once,”’ she informed him, 
and did so by ’phone. 

Mrs. Sheats, who came over presently, was an angular 
woman who kept the expression of her mouth persistently 
sweet, no matter what her state of mind might be; and 
she was very glad indeed that, so long as Miss Purry 
insisted upon permitting a building of any sort to be erected 
opposite the Slosher residence, they were protecting that 
estimable lady in her absence by insuring a structure of 
dignity and class. 

Mrs. Kettle, who was a placid lady of mature flesh 
and many teeth, and who carried ounces upon ounces of 
diamonds without visible effort, bewailed the innovation 
which Miss Purry was forcing upon them, but felt a right- 
eous glow that, under the circumstances, they were doing 
so nobly on behalf of Mrs. Slosher. 

Mrs. Mason, who was a little, dry, jerky woman 
whose skin creaked when she rubbed it, whose voice 
scratched and whose whole personality suggested the rasp 
of saw-filing, was by her own confession actuated by less 
affectionate motives. 

“‘T’m glad of it!’ she snapped. ‘Mrs. Slosher is always 
talking about their superb river view and the general 
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superiority of the Slosher location, the Slosher residence, 
the Slosher everything! I’m glad of it!” 

The other ladies felt that Mrs. Mason was very catty. 

At four. o’clock that afternoon Johnny entered in hi 
book: 

“May third. To seven hours—nine hours behind 
schedule —$35,000. To Purry speculation, $210,000.” 

To offset this was 
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Toa chance, $0.” 


V 
paler pp tight and watching the hands of his watch go 
round, with a deficit of five thousand dollars an hour 
piling up against him, was as hard work as Johnny Gamble 
had ever done; and yet he knew that, if he suecumbed to 
impatience and went to the De Luxe Apartments Com- 
pany before they came to him, he would relinquish a fifty 
per cent advantage. He saw another day slipping past him, 
with a total deficit of sixteen hours behind his schedule— 
or an appalling shortage of eighty thousand dollars—when, 
at one o’clock on Thursday, the expected happened—and 
a brisk little man, with a mustache which would have 
been highly luxuriant if he had not kept it bitten off as 
closely as he could reach it, dropped in, inquired for Loring, 
jerked a chair as close to him as he could get it and said, 
in one breath: 
**Want to sell your river-view property? 
Certainly,” replied Loring, in whose name the property 
stood. ‘‘Mr. Gamble is handling that forme. Mr. Chase, 
Mr. Gamble.” 
Mr. Chase, holding on to his chair, jumped up, hi 
over to Johnny and once more jerked the chair close up 
“How much do you want for it?”’ he asked 
“‘Two hundred and seventy-five thousand.” 
“Too much. I understand it’s restricted to apartment- 
house purposes alone?” 
“Te.” 
“Not less than ten stories and a minimum rental of 
three thousand dollars a suite?” 
act Cy 
“You can’t sell it for that price with those restriction 
“We can build on it,” replied Johnny 
“You won't,” asserted Mr. Chase with equ 
tion. ‘You bought it to sell. I'll give you t 
and fifty thousand.” 
“No,” refused Johnny quite bravely, though with a pan- 
icky feeling as he thought of that appallingly swift schedule. 
“All right,” said Chase. ‘“‘I’ll hold 
the offer open at that figure for forty- 














on Riverside Drive--and he immediately 
went tosee Mr. Guff. Mike O’Shaunessy 
was a notorious proprietor of roadhouses 
and “clubs” of shady reputation, and 
there was no question as to what sort 
of place the Royal Yacht Club-would be. 

Mr. Guff was furious about it. 

“IT knew it,” he said. ‘‘The women 
have just telephoned me an authoriza- 
tion to send for this Jacobs blackguard 
and buy back the option.” 

“Jacobs?” inquired Johnny. ‘Not 
Abraham Jacobs?” 

“That’s the one,”’ corroborated Guff. 
“Why, do you know him?” 

‘He is a professional stinger,” Johnny 
admitted. ‘He stung me, and Collaton 
helped,”’ answered Gamble, linking things 
together in his own mind. 

“T’ve no doubt of it,’’ responded Guff. 
“It was a put-up job in the first place. 
By-the-way, Gamble, you used to be in 
partnership with Collaton yourself.” 

“That’s true enough,” admitted 
Johnny. ‘Possibly I'd better give you 
some references.” 

“Give them to the women,” retorted 
Guff. 

An hour later Johnny ’phoned Guff. 

“Did you repurchase the option from 
Jacobs?” he inquired. 

“Yes!” snapped Guff, and hung up. 

The facts that the De Luxe Apart- 
ments Company was hot after the 
property ond that he himself was now 
four hours behind his schedule, with 
nothing in sight, drove Johnny on, in 
spite of his dismal forebodings. 

Mrs. Guff he found to be a hugely 
globular lady, with a globular nose, the 
lines on either side of which gave her 
perpetually an expression of having just 
taken quinine. In view of her recent 
experiences she was inclined to call the 
police the moment Johnny stated his 
errand, but he promptly referred her to 
some gentlemen of unimpeachable com- 
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eight hours. I think you'll come to it.” 

“T doubt it,” responded Johnny, 
smiling; but he was afraid he would. 

In less than an hour he received an 
unexpected call from Mrs. Guff, who 
was in such secret agitation that she 
quiveredlike jelly whenever shebreathed. 

“Mr. Guff and myself have decided to 
take Miss Purry’s river-view property 
off your hands,” was the glad tidings 
she conveyed to him, smiling to share his 
delight. ‘‘We can’t think of letting that 
river view slip by us.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,’’ he announced 
with gratification, as he thought of Mr 
Chase. ‘Have you secured the consent 
of your partners in the option to waive 
the apartment-house requirements?” 

“Oh, no!’ she ejaculated, shocked 
that any one should think that possible. 
““We have decided to build the apart- 
ment house and to live there.”” 

“To live there!’”’ he repeated, remem- 
bering the elaborate Guff residence. 

“Yes, indeed!”” she enthusiastically 
exclaimed. ‘“‘You know the property 
slopes down to the river beautifully, and 
exquisite private terraced gardens could 
be built there. We could take the entire 
lower floor of the apartment building 
for ourselves, with a private driveway 
arched right through it; and we could 
take the first three floors of the rear part 
for our own use, with wonderful Vene- 
tian baleonies overlooking the terraces 
and the river. The remaining apart- 
ments would have entrances on the two 
front corners, leaving us all the effect of 
a Venetian palace. Don’t you think 
that’s clever?” 

“It is clever!” he repeated with 
smiling emphasis, and mentally raising 
Chase’s ultimatum ten per cent. 

“I suppose you'll want to charge us 
more for the property than you paid for 
it,” she suggested with a faint hope that 
maybe he might not, since he had bought 








mercial standing. She coolly ’phoned 
them in his presence and was satisfied. 


“She's Dreadfully Romantic; But the Poor Child's Afraid She Never Witt 


Have a Chance on Account of Her Snub Nose"’ 


it so recently —and through them. 
; (Continued on Page 61) 
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E BIG IDEA ®y WILL PaYNE 











ANUFACTURERS: Can you use more capital BUTI ING Al BITTER “Some d 1 some « ' Mr. Halleck replied 
to advantage? Do you want to double your Q placidl me read »bject to it. In that ca 
output? If you are a going concern, with fair ‘ W ht t ell five thousand 

credit, manufacturing any article of general use, we can; Texas—a fine. prot F . ‘flees 
supply you with additional capital to an; reasonable | : ttle more capital and a bigger | . ; lt ial ve ws +} 
amount and double your output. Don’t delay! sihe . " 
‘ outle He'll go n for tl ou're é e're ‘ We want o 
Twice before, E. Addison Humphrey had noticed this 1 to the o ! t ll ¢g e. energe ( Af on . that 
announcement printed in bold type on e Want-ad pag h or your wooden-oven business up here Vale ew! es he his che ‘ 
of the Big Rapids Expres He was a going concern, man- That aman nature, Mr. Humphrey pouter pige ‘ I traight and 
ufacturing an article of general ‘ Mr. Humphre 
use-—to wit, a patent wooden | fair « Do vou 
oven. Naturally he wanted to e% ought to be 
double his output and he needed . e hundred 
more capital quite badly ‘ , ovens in 
“Tt’s perfectly ridiculous!"’ he 
grumbled to his wife. ‘Here's O e he could! 
no end of business waiting to be ; ; } 4 I ed confident] 
done—no end of people read \ } en will sell 
to buy my ovens; but I ca | | h the right 
make any more ovens wit} iit! 
enlarging my plant and | i Mr. Halleck 
sell any more over vithou Well. then. we 
more working capital If I en- cap 
large the plant | won’t hav wu a st 
any more Working Capital, and live ered 
if I have more working capital I e 
can’t enlarge the plant I \ ‘ mome 
lack of about fift thou ; Wh 
dollars I keep tripping myse Ir. Halle 
up and falling on my nos« | j 
The first time he read the } t were 
advertisement, however ‘ yuree 
sounded so much like a fair the dollar 
tale that he merely wondered \ exe , 1, 
what the game might be. The ‘ ) , 
second time it made mor aouar 
lasting impression. rd ‘ ‘ 
time he dropped a note to the The ‘ proble: 
adaress give! a post-off ‘et ‘ ‘ nted v 
in Chicago. At any rate, he told tha \ could 
himself, that would cost onl y Jolly! Jimmy Wicketts Has Went and Hung Himsetf! t I 
two-cent st t t out o 
Five days later he receive br We I¢ S rer ut t Add er , ‘ t thinl 
the neat ved letter-hea H & Com] fact id been led to the same co yn k if } tas at of + 
Bankers, at an address on Dearborn Street, ¢ go. The | x empting t e t home ‘ H & | ‘ 
reply said that, having looked up the Hu r Woods No he fellows I’'n ‘ g ab M j } e thousand 
Oven Company and found it met their requirs Mr H f er co ied he retired 
Halleck would take pleasure ill on Mr. Hum; f 0’ to fight dr i I M H | ‘ 
at Vale the following Thursda t f it € é | ‘ t ‘ l 
Mr. Halleck’s double chin w onsiderably bigger tha ( i er yund —ti , the i | é ‘ i d 
his chin proper rhis feature, toget! t a flat nose ) eguiar 1] ( » the « ‘ l ie a ired 
and unusually protuberant br é ‘ n the There are ! me [ ed Stat if \ ee ) 
sloping expanse of head, gave hi in odd emblanee Ir 10'd rather be master at the di P 
to a frog. His manner, however uming, candid than be Preside How 1 f } ed 
and amiable. there ) k a regu r } ed 4 suite 
**How much additional tal | 1 use to adv dol t f thing ov gy the ‘ 
tage, Mr. Humphrey”?”’ he lire Or he W dom no d 1 Ad ho he 
introduced himself at the ove ‘ ! lest littl t econnectio | 
office. hy t e « Mr. H é ‘ ‘ 
‘A hundred thousand dollars,” A n rej é é 1 st i Mr. H 
although his dearest dre uy youne r é ’ We se ! e ( V\ 
‘*We can get it for you M 1 é tt i of é 
Clasping his fat har act } e st ' added ¢ é } Hlur 
with a good-natured smile Pro eto k ( ( ( gre ‘ 
how we're going to doit. How. ink ire there \ 
n this town, Mr. Humphre 
Addison did not see the conne 
population of Vale was about fiftee ed ‘ é ed ( ‘ ; ' | 
**Go over ‘em in your m i, Mr. Hun rey, the banker ri é r \ 
counseled, ‘‘and tell me how mai 1 < pick ou cd ‘ \ i 
have got anywhere Irom five to twenty-live thousand 1 ) ! | ( 
dollars in such shape that they can lay their hands o é eve i cf of ie } { f I 
and at the same time are not engaged t re > ‘ , M 
ous business—I mean retired farmers, fel] vith a litt ) ‘ rhe } r ‘ 
stake who are only puttering round, and so on Oo The do re, cle Hi 
“‘Why, I suppose I could pick ou jozen,’”’ Addison cou M 
replied after a minute's reflectio: ex e! ( Hal ( 
“Exactly,” said Mr. Hallec It me ( ; : 
every little town al a me I t 0 eT re t ' ‘ } 
United States, Mr. Humphre I ( ‘ } 
country and Wall Street ain’t t it ) ) The ‘ 
yet. The country’s full of fellow th a little stake who’ ve } red urs ( \\ ‘ 
got plenty of leisure—retired farmers It’s « Y Halle ( ( 
business to find those felloy Here yo oO ‘ \ ‘ | 
Vale, with a fine, promising business t eeds more ¢ ced u I é 
capital and a larger outlet to make a big cess. Here hu ) ir ( 
John Smith, of Vale, with five thousand dollars that he é r ed ¢ 
getting six or seven per cent hing ve mut ) f ( é ‘ I ‘ 
do. He wouldn’t invest hi 1 1 dollars v on't e hundred dollar ) 
you—not in a million yea our | ever! him tl é é 
day—sees you every da) hit you're | Ad ! f Do Y 
punk. He wouldn’t invest with you. Wetell himabouta do e} 1 ti e before ‘ 
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instructions to deliver it to us when we pay for it at the 
rate of sixty-five cents on the dollar. You take no chances 
whatever.”’ 

To that arrangement, certainly, there could be no 
objection; and after Mr. Halleck departed—with a con- 
tract duly signed, sealed and delivered—the principal 
doubt in the inventor’s mind was as to whether the banker 


could really place the stock. That he was about to receive 








Imost a hundred thousand dollars of capital seemed so 
much like going to a prince’s ball in a magic coach with a 
fairy godmother that he could hardly believe it. 

Mr. Halleck had mentioned thirty to sixty d 
period withiri which some returns might be expected. 
With delight, yet with doubt, Addison paced off the ground 
that would be occupied by the extension of his plant, drew 


ys as the 








ured the cost of building and sent for 
At the end of six weeks he 
received a terse, yet’ indescribably precious, notice from 
the Tits 1a1 Bank of Chicago that Halleck & 
Company had taken up twenty thousand dollars of | 
stock, paying therefor thirteen thousand dollars, which 
sum lay to his credit in the bank. 

Two days later he was notified that ten thousand dollars 
of additional stock had been taken up and paid for. By 
that time he had engaged, in Vale and near-by towns, three 
stonemasons, five bricklayers and four carpenters; he was 


up specifications 





estimates on the 








wiring for carlots of building material and preparing to 
place a contract for new machinery. 

Thereafter no week passed without bringing notice that 
Halleck & Company had taken up more stock and paid in 
more money to his credit. The vicinity of the oven plant 
was littered with stone, brick, mortar and lumber. Every 
morning before seven o’clock Addison was there to urge on 
the dozen workmen. Twice he ran over to Chicago on the 
night train to see with his own eyes how the new machinery 
was coming on. Hour by hour his dearest dream embodied 
itself in masonry, iron and wood. At last he was going to 
have an oven plant that would be something like. It was a 
very busy and a very happy time with him. 

He had to have his breakfast at six o’clock. Frequently 
at noon he sent Lute Morrow uptown to get him a sand- 
wich instead of going home to the midday dinner. Supper 
was more apt to be at eight o’clock than at the orthodox 
hour of six. 

It was half past eight one evening in June. Mrs. 
Humphrey had already eaten and put the baby to bed. 
She sat at the table with her husband for company 
noticing with solicitude that he was dead-tired as usual. 
He was very contented, however. At the rate they were 
going, he told her, the walls would be up within ten days. 
The machinery company promised to make a shipment by 
July fiftee jth. 

‘That’s good,”’ she commented rather perfunctorily. 
‘I hate to see you work so hard, Addy; and yet—well, 
thank Heaven, you’re an honest man! I mean, if a man’s 
making his money honestly his working hard doesn’t 
matter. I heard a terrible thing today. Mrs. Wicketts 
has lost all her money.” 

Why, hew did that happen?” Addison inquired 
ympathetically. 

“You know Jimmy has never been able to work much,” 
Mrs. Humphrey continued gravely—Jimmy being the 
widow's grown son. ‘People here blame him for living on 








Workmen Dropped Their Tools One 
” by One as the Inventor Went Along 


his mother and say he’s lazy; but he’s lame and 
half sick, and I don’t believe he can work much. 
Maybe he isn’t very bright, but he can’t help that 
any more’n he can help being lame. It seems a 
concern down in St. Louis got hold of him through 
an advertisement. This concern appointed 
Jimmy agent for a company in Colorado that’s 
making a new kind of berry crate. They gave 
him a contract by which he was to have a salary 
of a hundred dollars a month if he’d invest five 
thousand dollars in the company.” 

The fork slipped from Mr. Humphrey’s nerve- 
less hand and he gaped at his wife in helpless 
fascination. He had not deemed it necessary to 
tell her—or any one else in Vale—exactly how 
he was raising additional capital for his oven 
business. 

“You know, all Mrs. Wicketts had was her 
little house and five thousand dollars in First 
National Bank stock,” Mrs. Humphrey con 
tinued, her mind too absorbed in the story to 
notice her husband. ‘‘The bank stock paid eight 
per cent right along and she and Jimmy could 
just manage to live on that; but she sold her bank stock 
and put the money in this berry-crate concern. Of course 
it seemed a fine thing for Jimmy to earn a hundred dol- 
lars a month, besides getting dividends on the berry-crate 
stock; but the company has never paid him any salary, 
and down in the contract somewhere it says he isn’t to 
have any salary unless he sells so many berry crates—a 
great many more than he’s ever been able to sell. Then 
it seems the company has about ten times as much stock 
as it ought to have, so there isn’t much prospect of divi- 
dends. Mrs. Wicketts has mortgaged her house for five 
hundred dollars. When that’s gone goodness knows what’s 
to become of them! The poor woman is almost crazy. 
Mr. Reimer tells her that, though the whole thing is a 
swindle, it’s doubtful whether the law could touch the 
men; anyway, that would take money—and she hasn’t 
any. You wouldn’t think it possible there could be such 
villains in the world, Addy, would you?” she concluded 
sadly, looking round at her husband. “Oh! I’m sorry I 
told you, tired as you are!” she added quickly and con- 
tritely —for Mr. Humphrey had turned pale. 

Halleck & Company had already placed seventy thou- 
sand dollars of his stock, paying forty-five thousand five 
hundred dollars therefor into the Titanic National Bank. 
He had actually spent fifteen lol 

















} thousand dollars of this 
money and was under binding obligations to spend twenty 
thousand dollars more in completing the extension to his 
plant and installing the machinery for which he had con- 
tracted. He might possibly call off the deal with Halleck 
& Company, return them the money they had paid in and 
require them to return his stock; but in that case he must 
raise thirty-five thousand dollars from some other source 
to cover the payments he had already made and contracted 
to make in extending the plant. What other source was 
there? He could see none. 

A fortnight after this conversation at the supper table, 
Mrs. Humphrey secretly consulted their physician about 
her husband. His condition alarmed her, she said; he 
looked all tired out—she was sure he was breaking down 
from overwork; yet any suggestion from her that he ought 
to see the doctor or take a rest made him angry; that was 
the most alarming symptom of all—he had grown so 
irritable and morose she hardly knew him. 

The next morning’s mail brought Addison two familiar 
envelopes—one bearing the return card of the Titanic 
National Bank, the other that of Halleck & Company. 
They contained notice that additional stock had been 

placed and paid for. Al- 
together, Halleck & Com- 
pany had now sold one 
hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of the stock in five- 
thousand-dollar lots. 

“Twenty of ’em—twen- 
ty,” the inventor muttered 
as he glowered down at 
the list of his new stock- 
holders. ‘I wonder how 
many Mrs.Wickettses and 
Jimmy Wickettses there 
are in the bunch?” 
Whereupon something 
gave his heart a sharp 
twist and he thought de- 
spairingly: “Why didn’t I 
stop ’em two weeks ago 
when they had sold only 
seventy thousand dollars 
of stock? Why didn’t I? 
Why don’t I stop ’em 

ane, now?” 

He really couldn’t 
answer those damning 
questions — except that, 
seeing no way out of the 








Mr. Hatteck Would Have Given Five Hundred Dollars for the 
Privilege of Greeting Mr. Humphrey With a Punch on the Nose 


1] 


muddle, he had just sat still in 
and let the muddle grow. Sounds of bui 
his office, but the hi 
instead of eating < 
he left the workmer Y 

Presently he dropped back into } lull 3 lysis and 
mechanically took up the maiters on his desk whicl 


required attention. A little later he was aware that Lute 


i kind of gloomy | iralysis 
lding penetrated 
\ . 











































Morrow had shuflled into the office, but he reo 
only as one whose mind is otherwise employed may be 
aware of a chair or lik ‘ S 
which indicated that ly he } elf 
to a seat and lighting a r 
upon his mind. Formerly—since it was evident that Lute 
wouldn’t work except when he felt like it—Addison had 
tried to have ] do his loafing outside the office; but 
latterly he had given up even that rudimentary attempt at 
discipline. 
A minute pas ed; the I] e hit ke the silence 
by remarking thoughtfully ‘By jol y!’ 
“What's the n vith you gi 
absently and unsympathet 
re ed i delibe ‘Well 
Wicke S We 1 | gi - 
lf! i n 
Quite as thoug co 1 thi é 
had in hand, tt hed into a drawe ) 
some telegraph d wrote » 1 é One 
addressed to H ) re 
stock; have made ‘ l see you 
The other was addressed to the Titanic National B 
and read: “ Deliver no more stock to Halleck & Com; 
‘*Take these over to the railroad station a end ‘¢ ) 
right away,” he instructed Lute, handing him the message 
Rising from his desk at the f he | t l 
through the old pl: nt » 1 U € ) t 
workman he addressed was nished 1 1 
down his tools after a mome ol ~ es ri 
workmen We re astonished ils i eir tool 
by one as the inventor passec ef half a 
hour the place was silent and deserted. 
The remainder of lay Addiso ‘ his « 
sending out for a sar *h at ne b ipation 
had no direct connec vith the oode Ove ie 





About four o’clock he called Lute Morrow into the office 


and bade him sit down. 
“T want you to go to Big Rapids on the evening train,” 


he explained. ‘‘In the morning, step into the first third- 
class office building you see and rent deskré 

Then get some circulars 1 
the copy.”” He took upanur 
manuscript and for half an hour went on 
instructions. ‘‘ Now, as soon as you ren 
your address and telephone number; and stay right there 
so I canreach you by wire or ’phone, until I see you again,’ 
he concluded. 

Having finished the business with Mr. Morrow, the in- 
ventor walked home at a leisurely pace, reaching the ho 
before five o’clock. Mrs. Humphrey naturally mentioned 
the tragic affair of Jimmy Wicketts. 








“Yes; it’s too bad!” he said. ‘Il suppose he couldn't 
stand the idea of having lost his mother’s mone He 
spoke sympathetically, yet with a certain serenit H 





wife noticed, indeed, that the ex 





which had alarmed her seemed to have } he s 
quite like his old self. 
“*We'’ve knocked off work at t t,”” he informed 






chinery; so I’ve 
He even smiled good- 


her. “‘There’s been a delay about the 1 
decided to take a little vacation.” 
naturedly over the statement. “I’ve been sort of run 
down and out of sorts lately. I’m going to skip up north 
and go fishing for a week.” 

Mrs. Humphrey was delighted; it was exactly what she 
had most wished; she had seen for quite a while that he 
was going to break down if he didn’t take a rest. 
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“Go tomorrow—before anything 
prevent,” she urged. 

“I think I can get away day after tomorrow,” he replied. 
“T’ve got to fix up two or three little things first. I’m 
going over to see Joshua Reimer about one of ’em after 
supper.” 

It was pleasant walking along the quiet village street 
under the maple trees and the inventor felt more peaceful 
than for many days. Passing the Wicketts house he saw 
crape on the door and was solemn, but not afraid. 

He found Mr. Reimer sitting with his wife on the porch. 
The portly old lawyer was in his shirtsleeves, and his 
ample feet, incased in well-worn carpet slippers, were com- 
fortably elevated to the porch railing. He retained this 
easy pose as the inventor came up the steps; but when he 
ived the significant wink and nod which Addison 
delivered over Mrs. Reimer’s head he recalled that he had 
an errand at the barn. 

The inventor accompanied him thither and in the June 
twilight the two sat down on the steps that led into the 
mow. There Addison related his with 
lleck & Company, from the first reading of the adver- 
tisement to Luther P. Morrow’s departure for Big Rapids. 

“You I’m in a terrible fix,” he concluded very 
soberly; “but I’m going to get out of it—even if I have to 
get into serious trouble with the Post-Office Department. 
Naturally I don’t want to do that and I don’t believe I'll 
Probably it all depends — it all depends on whether 
the president of the Titanic National Bank is a human 
being. I’ve talked with him for half a minute a couple of 
times. He’s a fat man and he looks human. | believe he is. 
Probably it all depends on that.” 

The lawyer plucked his grizzled goatee very 
fully. 

““Well, you’re taking a pretty long chance, 
“It’s a pretty long chance. Still 
dent of a big bank might be a human being —he might be.” 

The following evening Addison took the northbound 
train for his fishing expedition. 
Big Rapids, he told Mrs. Humphrey, but he didn’t 


can turn up 


perce 





experience 





see, 


nave to. 


thought- 


Addy,” he 


said gravely. . the presi- 


He would change cars at 
know 


just what part of the northern 
woods he would strike for. She 
mustn’t mind if she didn’t hear 


from him during the week. 

His failure to leave an address 
proved excessively annoying 
Halleck & Company. The after- 
noon of the third day following 
his departure that concern sent 
him a telegram, which, of course, 
was not delivered. The next fore- 
noon they sent four telegrams 
one addressed to Mr. Humphrey, 
one to Mrs. Humphrey, one to the 
First National Bank of Vale and 
one to Joshua Reimer, attorney. 
The three latter messages re- 
quested that E. Addiso: 
Humphrey's address 
sent by wire immediately. At two 
after an hour and a half 
of painful waiting—Mr. Halleck 
managed to get long-distance tele- 
phone connection with Vale and 
nformed Mrs. Humphrey that it 
was a matter of the most vital 
importance, both to himself and to 
Mr. Humphrey, that he should 
have the latter’s address instantly. 
Mrs. Humphrey, re- 
ceived this exciting statement very 
Joshua Reimer having 
forewarned her that she mustn't 
pay the least attention to it. 
Mr. Halieck spent another hour 
getting telephone connection with 
Mr. Reimer, who thoughtfully. advised him that, as nobody 
knew Humphrey’s whereabouts, his best course would be 
to go to Big Rapids and ask all the conductors of north- 
bound trains whether they had carried a 
answering the inventor’s description and at what point 
that passenger had alighted. 

Mr. Halleck did, indeed, take a train—to Lurton; and 
by driving across the country he reached Vale at a quarter 
to six next morning, thus adding the loss of a night’s sleep 
to his other afflictions. He noted at once that building 
operations had been suspended on the extension to the 
oven plant; but he failed to discover the least clue to the 
proprietor’s whereabouts. He therefore took the noon 
train for Big Rapids; but what he learned there gave him 
no comfort and he returned to Chicago that night in a 
painful state of mind. 

The next forenoon, however, he received a telegram 
from Mr. Humphrey dated at Big Rapids. It read: ‘Just 
arrived; hear you were inquiring for me; will go to Chi- 
cago tomorrow.”” The inventor also wired Joshua Reimer 
at Vale: ‘‘ Meet me at Granger House, Chicago, half past 
nine tomorrow morning.” 


to 


present be 


o'clock 


however, 


coolly 


passenger 


to 
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In the somewhat tarnished lobby of the Granger House, 
next morning, the lawyer and the inventor sat side by side. 
They had very little to say to each other and their occa- 
sional remarks were mainly of a casual, irrelevant « 
ter; but from 


harac- 


time to time one or the other of them looked 
nervously at the big clock over the desk. 
Addison at length gently cleared his thro ind i 


quietly: “‘Well—it’s t ninutes to ten. We n 
well go.’ 

The lawyer gave a little sigh and rose, with a vague 
notion that he would feel more comfortable if he wer 
wearing his Masonic emblems, for he never went to funer 
except a 1 member H nat order, 


1 
in slience, Shoulder t¢ 


monumental entrance of the Titanic National Bank and 


marched gravely up the broad n 


office of the bank was admired by many, but not by Mr 
Reimer. His n 
about him. It was all white ma 
ful, possibly, but quite cold and utterly d 
there were 


nd misgave and his heart sank as he 


rbie and bronze ! 





benches, design 


and severe it vf pure 
marble. Glancing at them, the lawyer almost whispered 
to his companion: “‘I suppose that’s where they lay out 


the corpses.” forbore, however—remembering that 


He é 
} 


Addison had enough depressing thoughts alread: 





In the president teroom Addison advanced to the 
bronze rail and gave his name and his companio to the 
private secretary. Half a dozen men were there ahead of 
them, and for three-quarters of an hour—as one call 

fter another as admitted to the sanctum, while other 
were continually arr the gentlemen from Vale waited 








Meanw hile 





their turn. Mr. Reimer’s heart sank lower 
That there should be a real human being beyond t} 
beautifully polished rosewood door on the other side of th 
bronze rail seemed to him extremely improbable. 

The being—when their turn f lly came proved to be 
middle-aged, of a rather cory hat bal i ooth- 
shaven, with eves « a warm brown color ir hich Mr. 

‘r thought he no ht t e as Add 
d up to the table \ nkle, of « rse, would be 










“He's a Fat Man and He Looks Haman" 

ery encourag tseil A é 
walls, rugs and fire irge , et 
president shook har por Ad or intro 
duction in a pe riec eT eas tt ight 
job consisted of shaking hands it five cent nake 

Sitting at the president’s table and leaning forward 
upon it, Addison rapidly and candidly recited } expe 


ence with Halleck & Company from the beginning to that 


present moment. 








“It’s true,” he said conclusion, ‘‘th I knew it 
wasn’t exactly a square deal when I went ) | I 
never really understood what it meant until that ! Vv 
happened rig tin mv owntown. That brought nome to 
me and I made up my mind I'd square myself. I made up 
my mind I'd go to the ntiary rather than have 
W icketts money in my et rY T Halleec} yor 
into it in cold blood. regu business. I dor 
think he deserves any consideration from honest men. | 


want you to ne Ip me out.” 
The president had listened wi 


hout 


inventor s face, 


a word or motion, h 
eyes never shifting from the Now he only 
3ut I don’t see that I can do anything.” 


said calmly: 





“Sure, you c 


fteer 


an!” Addison replied eagerly. 
need do is to lend me a hundred thousand dollars. 
About fi 


dow n the broad 


minutes later the ger 


marble Leps together 


the steps Mr. Reimer turned and look« 
mar Pe 


Mr. Hal 
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While t 
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The Vicious Circle Broken 


HE decisive defeat of reciprocity in Canada was mostly 

due, no doubt, to a general disapproval of the United 
States. We have lynchings and Trusts; our political graft 
is not of the time-honored British pattern; we are extrava- 
gant, boastful, and frequently dine in our shirtsleeves. Our 
Lady of the Snows regards us, on the whole, with disfavor. 
When the Conservatives —aided by a few silly utterances 
here—raised the cry that reciprocity would lead to divorce 
from J. Bull and marriage with Uncle Sam, the lady 
indignantly rejected our proposals. 

No one on this side the border need lament the decision. 
The trade agreement considered by itself was of small 
importance, offering us comparatively little either of gain 
or loss. It was chiefly important because it broke the 
vicious circle by which high protection had been main- 
tained. With farm products virtually on the free list, the 
agricultural vote could hardly be depended upon any longer 
to support protection for the Steel Trust. This important 
effect of reciprocity will be saved, we think, in spite of 
Canada’s veto. Farmers must read all future arguments 
for high protection in view of the recorded fact that the 
alleged benefits of that system were denied to them, so far 
as that was within the power of this Government. 

Otherwise, reciprocity would have been important by 
way of introducing freer, more cordial business relation- 
ships with Canada; but in this respect, also, some benefits 
are saved. There still lingered among us a foolish notion 
that everybody else must admire us because we admired 
ourselves, and that American citizenship is a peerless boon 
for which all intelligent people must be openly or covertly 
athirst. Canada’s refusal even to do business with us, lest 
that lead to political association, ought to extinguish this 
lingering notion. Whoever, after this election, talks of 
annexation as though Canada were ready to fall into our 
arms must be a surprising blockhead. 


Conflicting State Laws 


F A MAN dies leaving a life-insurance policy payable to 

his ‘‘legal heirs” half a dozen different sets of persons 
may claim the insurance money, provided he had near rela- 
tives in that number of states, because a man’s “legal 
heirs” in one state are not necessarily his heirs in another. 
Or, if the policy were payable to “‘ wife and children” and 
he had married more than once, there might be different 
claimants under the laws of different states. Or, if his will 
gave a hundred thousand dollars of four and a half per 
cent bonds to each of three heirs who lived in different 
states and the heirs complied with the state laws, Heir A, 
living in New York where bonds are taxfree, would have 
a net income of forty-five hundred dollars a year; Heir B, 
living in a state where the tax on bonds was one and a 
half per cent, would have a net income of three thousand 
dollars; Heir C, living in a state that taxed bonds three 
per cent, would havea net income of fifteen hundred dollars. 

This is not because the people 6f New York really hold an 
opinion different from that of the people of Illinois as to 
who a man’s legal heirs should be, or what the phrase 
“wife and children” should mean, or even whether bonds 
should be taxed. It is because those matters are left to 


the legislatures, or rather to committees of the legislatures; 
and as a rule each committee has gone its own way, in 
cheerful disregard of what any other state was doing. A 
great many other examples might be cited of conflicting 
state laws for which there is no reason, which do no one 
any good and in the aggregate do much harm. The House 
of Governors, the American Bar Association, the National 
Civie Federation and commissioners appointed by several 
states ‘‘for the promotion of uniformity in legislation” are 
together making a beginning toward that standard and 
uniform state code concerning certain common interests 
which we really ought to have. 


The Tumble in Steel 


HE Sherman Act was passed in 1890. The United 

States Steel Corporation was organized eleven years 
later. The plan of organization was widely advertised 
beforehand. No intimation that it was illegal came from 
the Government. For years the corporation received more 
public attention than any other business concern, but no 
official finger was lifted against it; and in 1907, when it 
wished to purchase one of its chief competitors, President 
Roosevelt sanctioned the purchase. Year by year the 
stock of the corporation became more widely distributed 
until, at present, there are more than a hundred thousand 
holders of it. Employees were invited to invest their 
savings in the stock under a plan which also was widely 
advertised. At the date of the last annual report over 
twenty-six thousand employees had subscribed for stock— 
usually two or three shares apiece. 

Following President Taft’s Detroit speech, it was 
reported the Government would compel the corporation to 
disorganize in the same manner as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. This would mean that a man who had invested ten 
thousand dollars in a hundred shares of the corporation’s 
preferred stock would surrender that stock and receive 
instead half of one share in a tinplate mill in Indiana, a 
share and a half in a blast furnace in Ohio, a share or two in 
a lake transportation company, a share or half a share in 
an Illinois wire mill, a couple of shares in a beltline railroad, 
two or three shares in a Minnesota iron mine—and so on. 
What could he do with this hatful of infinitesimal holdings 
in fifty or more widely seattered, unrelated concerns? He 
might sell them for whatever he could get —while the big 
insiders were working out a plan for a new combination. 

The big insiders would have nothing whatever to fear. 
Reorganizing is their specialty and an important source of 
their profits; but a hundred thousand small stockholders 
would be up in the air. No wonder there was quite a 
rush to sell. 


French and German Credit 


HE debt of France, since 1870, has increased by 

eighteen billion francs, of which over eight billions are 
chargeable to the Franco-Prussian War. The total— 
thirty billion franes—is now decidedly the largest of all 
national debts and amounts to one hundred and fifty 
dollars for each inhabitant against Germany’s debt of 
seventeen dollars a head. 

Nevertheless, it is commonly said that France is stronger 
than Germany financially, and French bonds bearing three 
per cent have sold of late years as high as German bonds 
bearing three and a half per cent. 

Financial strength, of course, is really a matter of quick 
assets, and the French gold reserve is three times as large 
as the German, giving Paris much greater financial power 
than Berlin. Moreover, the amount of readily investible 
surplus capital in France is greater than in Germany. In 
spite of crushing defeat, the French loan of 1870 was sub- 
scribed for twice over, and that of the next year thirteen 
times over. 

The borrowing power of a first-class Government depends 
upon its access to supplies of investible capital and not 
upon its aggregate wealth balanced against aggregate 
liabilities. British consols, for example, sell under eighty 
cents on the dollar, not because British credit is in doubt, 
but because there are more consols than investors. 

It is a rather odd fact that the “greatest military power 
in the world” has never had a war; but in forty years of 
peaceful existence the German Empire has created a debt 
of a billion dollars, while indebtedness of the states compos- 
ing the ernpire has increased in a sum nearly as large. In 
comparison with population this is smaller than the 
increase of French debt; but France has borne the heavier 
load more easily. If both nations and England should 
simultaneously borrow upon a great war scale there would 
be some rare pickings for investors in Government bonds. 


Crossing the Channel 


WO years ago, in July, a Frenchman attracted the 
world’s attention by crossing the English Channel. 
Last month an Englishman aroused great enthusiasm in 
his own country by accomplishing the same jocurney 
under different conditions. M. Blériot flew over in thirty- 
seven minutes. Mr. Burgess swam over in twenty-two 
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hours and thirty-five minutes. English papers published 
columns about it, and King-George sent the swimmer a 
congratulatory message. 

So many aviators have followed M. Blériot, even beating 
his time, that flying across the Channel in half an hour or 
so is now almost as commonplace as motoring to Dover. 
On the other hand, the first swimming of the Channel was 
accomplished thirty-six years ago by Captain Matthew 
Webb; and, though scores have attempted to repeat the 
feat, Mr. Burgess, in September, was the first to succeed. 
It took him nearly an hour longer than it had taken 
Captain Webb. 

These Channel crossings illustrate the contrast between 
man’s muscular and mental possibilities. Probably thirty- 
six hundred years ago there was somebody who could have 
swum the Channel and it would have taken him about 
twenty-three hours. Probably thirty-six hundred years 
hence there will be somebody who can swim it and it will 
take him about twenty-three hours. 

Thirty-six hundred years ago men could make a living, 
such as it was, by mere bodily or mechanical exertion 
unmixed with gray matter. In the same way they can 
now make pretty much the same sort of living, and we 
venture to say that, thirty-six hundred years hence, the 
man whose labor involves no brain power will find that it 
takes him about twenty-three hours to get from the bread 
of Dover to the butter of Calais. We recommend this 
reflection to several hundred thousand boys who entered 
high school in September. 


A Judicial Mind in Action 


RESIDENT TAFT’S Trust speech at Detroit exhibits 
the judicial temperament in its most discouraging state. 
He regards the Trust problem as virtually settled by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the oil and tobacco 
cases, which are ‘making those great combinations divide 
themselves into actually competing parts. . . . It 
needed these two great decisions to teach the business 
public that not in the supreme tribunal of this country 
would the claim be listened to that we have passed beyond 
the possibility of free competition. . . I am glad to 
think that business men who have been violating the Trust 
law are now being made to see the necessity for changing 
their original organization, giving up the idea that it is 
necessary to control markets, and reverting to the old 
principle of free competition in which all limits upon it 
to prevent its being excessive must be self-imposed by 
the good sense of each competitor.” 

Clearly, Mr. Taft rests in a blissful assurance that unre- 
stricted competition has been restored because the Supreme 
Court has said it should be. By looking into a lawbook he 
sees “‘business men giving up the idea that it is necessary 
to control markets and reverting to the old principle of 
free competition,”’ and that completely satisfies him. The 
trifling fact that free competition has nowhere been 
restored except on paper disturbs him not at all. His 
innocent belief that the Trust problem is to be discovered 
in a law library rather than in the markets, and that tack- 
ing up some new signs on office doors comformably to a 
court decision quite solves the problem, exhibits the judi- 
cial temperament in its most hopeless aspect. His atten- 
tion is fixed, not upon what is but upon what a court says 
shall be. Evidently no progress toward a solution of the 
actual problem is to be expected from Mr. Taft. 


Statesmen and Inventors 


N THE introduction to his recent life of Pitt, J. Holland 

Rose suggests again the limited part played by states- 
men and philosophers in either raising or settling the 
worid’s problems. When the Fathers earnestly debated 
what to do about slavery they were unaware of their 
obscure contemporary, Eli Whitney; but his invention of 
the cotton gin, five years later, multiplying the demand 
for negro labor, made futile the compromises which they 
put into the Constitution. Two years after Rousseau 
published his Social Contract, ‘“‘the Bible of the French 
Revolution,” a weaver named Hargreaves invented a 
spinning-jenny. Five years later Arkwright patented his 
spinning-frame. The same year in which the diamond 
necklace scandal fatally impaired the prestige of French 
royalty, Watt patented his double-acting steam engine. 
From these inventions arose the modern factory system, 
with great masses of labor confronted by great masses of 
capital—also the enormous increase in the world’s pro- 
ductive power and wealth. Upon these things, no doubt, 
democracy and our largest social problems are really 
based, rather than upon Rousseau’s political speculations 
and the poor judgment of Marie Antoinette. Napoleon’s 
abdication is practically as far away from us as the deat! 
of Alexander the Great; but George Stephenson’s first 
locomotive, brought forth in the same year, still daily 
exerts its power upon us economically, politically, socially, 
and raises a new problem every year. 

If we were conservative we shouldn’t bother a particle 
about the doings of statesmen and philosophers. We should 
be out with an ax after inventors. 
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A Hypothetical Question 


VERYTHING depends on getting a good start. 
Therefore I make bold to say, off the reel, that 
San Francisco folks have the grandest little city, 
in the grandest little state, among the grandest little 
climate, the world has ever known. Also, to cinch it, 
that every other grand little thing about the city at the 
Golden Gate is abso-grand-lutely all right. Angels 
not even Los Angeles—could say no more. Of course 
those angelic Los Angelics wouldn’t say half so much, 
or a quarter; but I am free from those jealousies that 
must inevitably ensue when two cities are striving for 
the supremacy — oh, well; you know how it is yourself. 
Having established myself in the prescribed manner 
I now place all and sundry in the witness box and 


en to propound a long and seemingly involved but 


really quite simple hypothetical question—not that 
there is ar ything hypothetical about the matter con- 
cerning which the question hypothets, you u 
but merely by way of discovering, as 2 guide for future 


deliberations and as an index to the object of the meet- 
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}MING ail this, let us suppose your fair city —the 
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a stricken city, the young man who had made a succe 
of the machinery trade and had brought the Chamber of 
Commerce to life, had played a most conspicuous part; and 
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“Te Distresses Me to See My Name in Print, But I Trust You 
Willi Appreciate That This is of Sufficient Importance to 
Command a Place on the Front Page" 


GREAT many people have lived in New York all 
their lives. Naturally, therefore, the fact of living 
in New York does not impress them. They take it 

as a matter of course. But many other people have lived 
in New York only a short time and are tremendously 
impressed with the fact. They want you to know at once 
that they are New Yorkers, and the method of conveying 
that information which most readily occurs to them is to 
say something disparaging about the rest of the country. 

The other evening, for example, I was casually intro- 
duced to a gentleman who seemed amazingly familiar with 
stage affairs on Broadway. 

**Do you know,” he inquired presently, ‘that Chicago 
has never sent more than two musical comedies here that 
New York has accepted?” 

Considering what musical comedies usually are, I sup- 
posed this was much like saying Chicago had never favored 
New York with more than two cases of smallpox that had 
spread; but my new acquaintance had an entirely different 
view of the matter. 

‘“‘We must admit,” he added with a superior smile, 
“that Chicago is all right for packing pork; but when it 
comes to the drama she’s just a jay town. They have no 
taste out there.” 

The observation at once enlightened me. ‘And how 
long is it,” I inquired, “‘since you left Chicago?” 

“Oh,” he replied fondly, “I’ve been living in New York 
nearly two years now.” 

You see, I hadn’t risen to the bait. Although he had 
the names of Broadway shows and show-people at his 
tongue’s end, I might still suppose that he was a mere 
Westerner. He was aching to state explicitly that he was 
a New Yorker, and disparaging Chicago was the most 
obvious means of satisfying that ambition. 

From a man’s readiness to assert his metropolitanism 
by sneering at the West you can usually calculate quite 
accurately the length of his residence in New York and 
about how far in the interior he came from. If he speaks 
of that portion of the United States lying west of the 
Hudson as “the provinces,” or “‘the hinterland,’’ you may 
assume that he was reared near the ninetieth degree of 
west longitude and has been living in New York about 
five years. 





New York No Wickeder Than Peach Tree Crossing 


N THE railroad eating house or the dining room of a 

country hotel, who is it that insists upon drawing your 
attention to the circumstance that the horny-handed, 
bush-bearded guest opposite is eating pie with a knife? 
Naturally it is the person who discovered only year before 
last that the fork is a more conventional implement. It is 
the citizen with his first bathroom who nearly dies laugh- 
ing over the joke of the farmer’s Saturday-night bath. It 
is Reuben back from town who finds the homely ways of 
hardworking country folks excruciatingly funny and who 
cannot contain his amusing rediscovery that the village 
hotel is short of towels. 

Once upon a time, when the country boy went to town 
and wrote to the boys at home he dwelt upon those phases 
of town life failing under his observation which are most 
obviously different from country life. Of course the 
phases of town life which are most obviously different 
from country life, and which would most readily fall under 
the observation of an inquisitive but undisciplined country 
boy, do not give a really comprehensive view of the town. 
Reuben’s letters, in fact, conveyed an impression that the 
town was a very devil of a place; but town and country 
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get nearer together all the time and understand 
each other better. Since 1590 the passenger- 
miles on steam railroads have nearly trebled 
and the interurban trolley has come up. Going 
to town is not so much of an event as it used to 
be. The typical ‘“‘hayseed”’ of today is rather 
more apt to tell the city man what ails his 
stalled automobile than he is to blow out the 
gas. I don’t suppose there is an intelligent 
farmer in the United States today who thinks 
that New York is any wickeder than Peach Tree 
Crossing. He knows it’s simply bigger. 

In two particulars only does New York differ 
materially from any other urban community 
in the northern part of the United States. It 
differs from all of them in being larger, and 
it differs from some of them—as Boston and 
Philadelphia, for instance —in being much more 
Western; naturally, since it is, to so considerable 
a degree, populated from the West. New York’s 
business, politics, art, vice and “society”’ are 
the business, politics, art, vice and “‘society”’ of 
Grand Rapids and Omaha projected on a larger 
scale —the projection being accomplished in part by people 
from Omaha and Grand Rapids. 

One further difference exists which, however, is merely 
an effect of size and is not material. There are fewer tall 
buildings in Omaha and Grand Rapids to obscure the view 
of those cities as to where their bread and butter come 
from. The dullest of their inhabitants can see it coming 
all the time. Consequently their attitude toward the 
greater communities upon which they live is, on the whole, 
somewhat more cordial and respectful. In New York, too, 
men of sound vision see clearly enough where the bread 
and butter come from. They know well enough, if there 
were nothing worthy of human interest and admiration 
beyond the Hudson and East River, what lies between 
those streams would be of interest only to some speculative 
junk dealer. But the crowds and tall buildings obstruct 
some duller eyes. Hence we find an amusing little affecta- 
tion of self-sufficiency and patronage toward the rest of 
the country. This is not material, because every fact in 
the case laughs at it, and the rest of the country, broadly 
speaking, takes it for just what it is worth. But it may be 
rather readily adopted by a person bulging with a new 
consciousness of metropolitanism. The blackboard boy 
in a broker’s office may innocently assume that the trans- 
Hudson country is merely a border for New York; but the 
banker upon whose favor the broker hangs is under no 
such delusion. At least it is to be hoped not; for it is a 
delusion which has led two or 
three metropolitan bankers 
into highly disagreeable 
precicaments. 

Of course there are some 
things that cannot exist at all 
except, so to speak, in bulk. 
Those things, naturally, New 
York has. But’every schoolboy 
knows that New York would 
collapse like an empty sack if 
you should squeeze the hinter- 
land out of it. Even its most 
distinguished institutions, such 
as the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
and the New Theater, have been 
nourished by money from the 
country. It is true that in some 
instances the nourishing funds 
were extracted without the 
country’s sanction. At the 
moment of making the contri- 
bution the country was sound 
asleep with its pants injudi- 
ciously near an open window. 
This is one reason why it is 
such bad taste to jeer at the - 
country when it comes in to 
enjoy the art its funds have provided, or to reprobate it 
for not having art on so extensive a scale nearer home. 
That is like “‘lifting’’ a man’s watch and then mocking 
him for not knowing the time. 

One of the most notable and costly collections of paint- 
ings in the museum was supplied by a gentleman who is 
said to have peevishly wished the public to be damned 
even while it was dutifully paying dividends on the copi- 
ously watered stock of his railroad. Now what in the 
world could satisfy such aman? The attitude certainly is 
grossly unbecoming. Not less unbecoming is it to taunt 
the country with not having so many fine paintings at 
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home. If it had been luckier in the matter of keeping its 
own money it might have owned more paintings. 

The display of art in New York is richer than in any 
other city. Wouldn't it be amazing if this were not so? 
It is impracticable to bisect a painting so that two towns 
may have a sample of it; and to exhibit a whole painting 
by itself is unprofitable as compared with the profit of 
exhibiting many paintings together. Even if the hinter- 
land had contributed the money voluntarily, New York, 
as the place where most people go, would naturally have 
the most paintings. And I shouldn't be at all surprised 
H, in proportion to population, as many Omahans as 
New Yorkers are acquainted with the contents of the 
Metropolitan Museum. This is equally true of opera. 
It is true all round. Cut off the hinterland and nothing 
would be left. 

Now the hinterland is good-naturedly aware of this and 
has a proper proprietary interest in preventing the ruin of 
its chief city. Those of it who are so inclined come to 
New York to see paintings and opera; others, of a differ- 
ent inclination, come to patronize musical comedy and 
lobster palaces. And may it not be true that still others 
do both? I happen, in fact, to be acquainted with genuine 
New Yorkers who do both. They may explain the lobster 
on and off the stage, as a characteristic diversion of the 
hinterland which it amuses them once in a while to wit- 
ness; while the hinterlander explains it as a characteristic 
diversion of New York which it amuses him once in a while 
to witness. As a matter of fact, the person who imagines 
an essential difference between New York and the interior 
either never knew either or has forgotten what one was 
like before having become fully acquainted with the other. 


Duck for Duck and Tripe for Tripe 


“CVOCIALLY,” of course, they are practically the same. 
In any Western city those who are able to entertain 
lavishly and enjoy spending their money that way naturally 
get together—on much the same principle that a boy with 
a bagful of ‘“‘glassies’’ will not play marbles with a boy 
having only “‘brownies”’ if he can find another boy who 
has glassies also. As I recollect it, for a nickel you could 
get three times as many brownies as glassies. Obviously, 
therefore, if glassie played with brownie, marble for mar- 
ble, he would be giving odds of three to one—a highly 
unbusinesslike proposition. Or, if brownie staked three 
marbles to glassie’s one, glassie, if he had any luck at all, 
would soon become surfeited with brownies. The only 
satisfactory arrangement was for brownie to play with 
brownie and glassie with glassie. So, socially, the only 
permanently satisfactory 
arrangement is to stake canvas- 
back against canvasback and 
tripe against tripe, and thus 
. preserve an even balance. 
an Of course there may not 
always be enough glassies im- 
mediately at hand to get up a 
good game; or, on the score of 
extreme personal liking or 
merely for the sake of a little 
variety, a brownie may now and 
then come in. But the relation 
between wealth and the Four 
Hundred, or the Smart Set, or 
whatever the most-advertised 
social crowd may be called, is 
so intimate and basic that, 
though some persons with little 
money may be admitted, no 
person with much money can 
finally be kept out. Any per- 
son with money—unless he 
positively chews tobacco in 
company or is constitutionally 
unable to remain sober up to 
half-past eleven ——is sure of get- 
ting in if he wants to. Some- 
times he loses his money, thereby 
automatically losing his eligibility. Sometimes he dies ere 
reaching the goal; but in that case his heirs get in. 

The money itself is entitled, in fee simple, to admission. 
Its immediate possessor may not care to exercise the right, 
or he may be so grievously handicapped by unpleasant 
habits that “‘society”’ enters a sort of stay against him 
something like the “conditions” which an undergraduate 
must work off. If he personally fails to overcome the 
handicap the right simply descends to his children along 
with the fortune. If the fortune remains in the family the 
family is certain of getting in, if so minded. The money 
carries with it at least the reversion of a seat in the 
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most-advertised social circle. To understand this simple 






i fact is to understand the Four Hundred—in New York 

i ’ and elsewhere—as a public phenomenon. 

{ ' In New York, it is true, the probationary period may be 
i somewhat longer; but this is simply an effect of size. The 
| word “‘exclusive, ’’ so joyously applied to much-advertised 

} society, does not refer to the people who are in, but to the 

'* people who are out. New York “‘society”’ is more exclusive 

{ i because there are more people in New York to be excluded. 

| The glassies are so numerous that a very good game can 


be kept going without taking them all in. This condition 

suggests to the popular imagination a vast accumulation 

| of wealth; and from that suggestion New York’s Four 
i Hundred derives its superior advertising power and its 
whole advantage over Omaha’s Four Hundred or Denver's. 
Since money constitutes eligibility, to exclude anybody 

‘ with money strikes the superficial observer as mere wanton 
cruelty. As he looks at it, the Four Hundred should 

) reason thus: “Here is the Jones family that has just made 
twenty millions, which is an admission ticket the validity 
of which we must finally acknowledge. Why shouldn’t we 
acknowledge it immediately, take the Joneses in, persuade 
Jones to leave off chewing tobacco, and do our best to 
make them tolerable members of the circle, instead of 
keeping them out there on the doorstep to nurse up wrath 
which they may seek to vent in some unpleasant manner 
when we are finally obliged to honor the ticket?” 

H But this superficial view overlooks the prime element in 
the situation. ‘“Society’’ obviously cannot be exclusive 
without excluding somebody. What maintains the Four 
Hundred is not so much itself as Jones—on the doorstep. 

| To exclude is the strength of its position. 

Why are the Joneses anxious to get in? As a matter of 
fact, poor Jones isn’t. He is merely a martyr to his female 
relatives; but the desire of Mrs. Jones and the girls to get 

} in refers mostly to the people who are out. They are 

| thinking less of the effect upon themselves of their admis- 

sion to “‘society”’ than of its effect upon cherished friends 


Typical ‘‘Hayseed"’ is Apt to Tell the City Man 
What Ails His Stailed Automobile 


The 


who are not admitted. The compelling thought in their 
minds is not that they will be in the same room with the 
Bullions, but that persons quite unacquainted with the 
Bullions— poor, dear Mrs. Smith, for one—will know they 
have been in that exclusive company. 
‘ Being in the same room with the Bullions, I am informed, 
is a joy which of itself would scarcely seduce even the 
feeblest mind; in fact, it is rather well known the Bullions 
themselves think so poorly of it that neither of them will 


f 

stay in the same room with the other except upon com- 

pulsion. The really seductive joy arises from a knowledge 

that many people who can’t get in will know one is there. 

This brings us back to the gist of the matter, which is 

that a crowd outside is the essential condition of a Four 

Hundred’s being, and a Smart Set is created less by the 

] people who are in than by those who are out. Indeed, 

persons who pretend to a first-hand knowledge of the 

r subject assert that a Four Hundred constantly develops 

; a: centrifugal forces of alarming potency, so that at least one 

a hundred and fifty never meet another hundred and fifty 

without having their fingers crossed. What Mrs. A. tells 

Mrs. B. about Mrs. C., who is engaged in telling Mrs. D. 

something about Mrs. A., while Mrs. E.issnubbing Mrs. F. 

and Mr. G. is surreptitiously selling out on his fellow 

pool-member, Mr. H., whose gallant attentions to Mrs. I. 

have become a subject of sociable comment —all this would 

disrupt a body which was not subject to some powerful 

! i cohesive force. In this case the cohesive force is supplied 
| by the crowd outside. 

| & There is only one way to attract a crowd, and that is 

| = by advertising in some form or other. The “society” 

instinct, as distinguished from a merely social instinct, is 
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appreciation o; the relation- 
ship between “‘society’’ and 
advertising quite as much as 
it is an innocent vanity that 
leads many well-intentioned 
gentlewomen to seek publicity 
for their society affairs. Any 
experienced man 


The 
in somewhat the same relatior 
to the Four Hundred. As an 
important instrument of pub 
licity he—or, as a rule, she 


is usually treated very consid 


society reporter stand 


erately in those exclusiv 








newspaper circles Besides the society 
will confirm my statement reporters, every really bang-uy 
that the pressure for suc Four Hundred has its ow 
publicity is quite pathetic. special corps of press agent 





Little Mrs. Johnson can’t see The professional ones —tec} 
why her party shouldn’t have nically knewn as social 
at least four or five lines when SeCTE tari¢ s—receive salaries 
Mrs. Bullion’s has a whol But there is also a devoted 
column. band of amateur press agent 
No doubt the newspapers, who receive no compensation 
having only a limited space in money. Like immortal 
at their disposal, must draw Tommy Tupper, they sing for 
the line somewhere. Lacking their supper; and they are 
the courage to draw it at Mrs. very often more effective than 
Bullion, they draw it at ees Mhiiiiiabae thik: Bie Meese bo os the paid professional 
Mrs. Johnson. This causes no So Much Itself as Jones —on the Doorstep I am quite aware that the 
end of trouble. In the first Four Hundred themselves 
place, it troubles Mrs. Johnson. Her husband—being, disclaim any ambition to appear in print. The nev 
say, a modest haberdasher—may be an advertising patron papers, they say, are bound to publish things about their 


of the paper. She troubles him and he troubles the adver- 
tising solicitor. Indeed, I have seen good, diligent adver- 
tising solicitors leave the editorial department almost in 


parties and migrations anyway, and they 


organization 


maintain tt 


somewhat expe lve public ty mere! 


order that the papers may get the details 


right. Every 

















tears because, on final appeal to the managing editor, that journalist is acquainted with the reluctant contributor of 
potentate had ruthlessly thrown on the floor some inno- news concerning himself 
cent little society notice which an advertising patron “Of course,”’ says the reluctant contributor solemnly to 
set on by his womenfolks—had intrusted to the solicitor. the city editor, “‘I would very much prefer that you did 
I am satisfied that in actual news-value Mrs. Johnson's _ print a word about the matter which I am about to divulgs 
party is about equal to Mrs. Bullion’s. Pause, reader, and but I’m sure you'll find out something or other abou 
reflect whether you have ever in your life met an intel sooner or later, and then you'll get it all mixed up I 
gent person whose interest in the Four Hundred was ar order that you may publish an accurate account 
different from his interest in the circus or a prize fight. I you're bound to publish some account — I've 
do not believe any such person exists, and nobody down the fac here the exter 7 vO ( t 
cares much to read about the mere dining and dane ind a half. It distresses me to see my name in print, | 
ing of circus men and prize fighters. One reason trust you will appreciate that this is of sufficient 
why newspapers exploit Mrs. Bullion’s party, while tance to command ce on the front page. By-the-wa 
ignoring Mrs. Johnson's, is that some newspaper r n late phe ipl rl pp ire | 
proprietors are themselves immediately under the oO] picture ne anyw 
influence of persons al icted with society | ry If ‘ ) ivertised soci ere yf rdittere 
and what one newspaper does, many newspaper oO is Its apolog 11) er yuld " 
must do, a rap whether the nev upers got the details right « 
If one has a “comic supplement no matter how wrong ] e pre ere ! r ‘ 1 nee 
sad —others must instantly have comic supplement to N Brov Johr } } ' P } 
If one prin 8 sporting news Or a colored sheet, others pre Said there ere thirtes gue ne ‘ tea 
must do the same. If one plays up Mrs. Bullior of « f r even p ed he me Jol I 
party, some others are trou by a suspicion that ma a x 1 I ) ‘ 
hey'll get left if they don’t it up too. t expe n ( 
unle the ire ¢ ed tt! I wave t 
Where News Stories are Hatched Of course the papers co ! print things abou 
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Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


10c.— sizes —15c, 


4 delicious and economical 
variation to the table; solving 
many a pressing emergency. 
They are a staple and yet a 
delicacy, always ready, always 
delightful and always to be 
relied upon. 


B. & M. Fish Flakes are large, 
white, succulent flakes of cod- 
fish, firm and tender. They are 
cooked to a turn and are no 
more to be compared with the 
ordinary dried and salted cod- 
fish than the fillet of a tender- 
loin steak is to be compared 


to dried and salted beef. 


Chey are absolutely pure and fairly 
melt inthe mouth They are the 
choicest part of the fish—sweet, 
fresh and delicious. ‘They are ready 
for instantaneous use, cooked just 
as they come from the sea and could 
really be eaten right out of the tin 
They come to you direct “*from 
ocean to table.’ 


B. & M. Fish Flakes are the 
most economical food product 
on the market. Aten cent tin 
is enough for four persons. 
The fifteen cent size gives 
plenty for seven. Compare 
these figures with the price of 
chops, steak, halibut, smelts, 
baconandeggs,liverand bacon 
and other breakfast dishes. 


They canbe used in twenty different 
way for breakfast, lunch or dinner 
Order a tin to-day. Try it to-morrow 
Just one tin and you will never be without 


B. & M. Fish Flakes again 


There is no soaking, no picking, no 
boiling If you cannot get them send us 
ten cents and your grocer’s name and we 
will mail you a full sized tin. It costs us 
Ll cents in postage alone to do this, which 
shows our perfect faith in one of the most 
delicious food produc ‘ts which has ever 
been put uponthe market. A valuable book 
of recipes will be maiied free on request 


BURNHAM &- MORRILL CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


#2 Burnham & Morrill Pario Sugar Corn— 
new packing tlways ter er eet creamy 
is now on the dealers * shelve ifyo uwat tto be 
sure of getting a superior quality of canned corn 
order a case from your grocer to-day. 
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information I could. I’m sure I have given 
her as much news” —principally concern- 
ing herself —‘‘as anybody. You owe it to 
me to say nothing about the maid.” 

The poor lady did not understand thai 
the fact that so much had been printed 
about her “‘functions” was exactly the rea- 
son we were bound to print something 
about her smallpox —hastily dragging out 
the new photograph which she had kindly 
furnished to embellish the account of her 
latest “function” and using it, instead, to 
adorn the smallpox story. 


Money the Center of Interest 


Those who claim the rare privilege of 
speaking for the Four Hundred say the 
newspapers must publish their social doings 
because the public is so intensely curious 
about them. If you happen to be in Madi- 
son Square almost any bright day you will 
probably see a large, well-laden ‘‘sight- 
seeing automobile” coast ponderously by; 
and you will hear the urbane barker say, 
** Ahead, on your right, is Madison Square 
Garden, the largest amusement structure in 
the United States,”’ a statement which the 
voyagers receive with considerable indiffer- 
ence. But when he adds, “It was on the 
roof of this building that Harry Thaw shot 
Stanford White,” a subtle agitation per- 
vades the cargo; there is a general craning 
of necks. 

Farther north there is the same little 
thriil of curiosity when the barker points 
out the habitations of a few celebrated 
millionaires; for even in New ‘York, alas, 
there are really only a few millionaires so 
celebrated that their names have any gen- 
eral significance. Such is the public curi- 
osity to which newspapers cater when they 
print things about the Four Hundred; and 
this curiosity —I confess it to the shame of 
our commercialized civilization —attaches 
exclusively to the money. What attracts 
publie attention to the Four Hundred is 
not in the least their social claims, but 
solely their money. A family might be so 
swell socially that it had to be hooped to 
keep it from bursting; but, unless it were 
also very rich or its association with the 


| very rich persons were expressed, there 


would be no more public interest in it than 
in Dennis Casey of Archey Road. 

I am speaking now about the public. Of 
course, everywhere, there are some addle- 
pated females — yes, madam; certainly, and 
males too. A female pate when properly 
addled may dote upon reading all about the 
Four Hundred and do its poor best to ape 
their ways; but the persons referred to 
might exactly as well be doing that as any- 
thing else, for whatever they do is of no 
consequence. Where is the census item 
which shows there is a higher proportion of 
silly and essentially vulgar women in the 
hinterland than in New York? These 
people, I firmly believe, are so nearly neg- 
ligible everywhere that they would pass 
unnoticed were it not for their obvious 
availability as subjects of satire. 


New York’s Financial Supremacy 


As a subject of general interest, wealth 
itself, | suspect, has sunk to a lower level of 
newspaper value in recent years. My im- 
pression is that the able papers of late 
years have been relegating the doings of 
the Four Hundred—symbolizing wealth 

more and more to the Sunday supplements, 
which represent the lowest level of news- 
paper values known to man. Honest 
Dennis Casey, taking his well-earned 
Sabbath-morning repose, pipe in hand and 
his feet, incased in wool socks, absorbing 
the grateful warmth of the kitchen stove, 
reads, with some wonder and some doubts, 
that they are going to sink a shaft to 
the center of the earth for the purpose of 
piping up primordial fire; that in fifty years 
battles will be fought in the air—as in 
graphic full-page illustration; that there 
are a billion rats in the sewers—also as in 
graphic illustration; that Mrs. Bullion en- 


| tertained two dogs, a horse and eleven 


other friends at a dinner costing fifty 
thousand dollars. Such is this vast public 
curiosity about the Four Hundred. 

Of course Kansas City and Minneapolis 
exhibit much the same curiosity cone erning 
their most opulent citizens—a curiosity 
attaching simply to the money. And on 
the side of money itself nothing could be 
more misleading than to draw geographical 
lines. Financially speaking, five miles 


| north of the City Hall in New York is 


infinitely farther from Wall Street than 


| La Salle Street, Chicago, is; and, in fact, 
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La Salle Street is as much a part of Wall 
Street as though it lay next door. 

What gives New York its financial 
supremacy is precisely the fact that it is the 
reserve city for the country. Here lies a 

table giving condensed, comparative state- 
poner of the condition of the national 
banks in the city of New York for the last 
forty years. Glancing over it you will 
see that ‘individual deposits’’—that is, 
mostly, local deposits — have been on the av- 
erage only about equal in amount to “other 
deposits’’— which consist to a large extent 
of country bank balances. Wall Street is 
run pretty largely on this country money; 
and differences of a geographical nature are 
mentioned only in certain pinches, when 
the country wants to withdraw its money 
for use at home and Wall Street finds it ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to pay. This, in 
a nutshell, constitutes about seven parts 
out of ten in every financial crisis: the 
country wants its money and Wall Street 
can’t or will not pay. 

It may be very true that the country 
should not want its money in a crisis, but 
that does not alter the fact stated above. 
The unsuccessful attempt of some Montana 
plungers to corner a minor copper stock is 
sometimes referred to as the initial point of 
the last crisis—that of 1907; but every- 
body who knows anything about the sub- 
ject knows well enough that what really 
touched off the panic was the run on trust 
companies—strictly New York concerns, 
holding mostly New York deposits. Ex- 
cept for other and unsound conditions, the 
splurge in copper would have no more per- 
manent effect than a thousand similar 
splurges have had. 


Mr. Morgan to the Rescue 


In his History of Crises Under the 
National Banking System, recently pub- 
lished by the National Monetary Commis- 
sion, Professor Sprague, of Harvard, says: 
‘Crisis conditions were occasioned by the 
difficulties of a certain trust company. 
The Knickerbocker Trust Company was 
the third largest in New York, having de- 
posits of sixty-two million dollars. The 
connection of its president with some of 
the Morse enterprises engendered distrust, 
which made itself felt in a succession of 
unfavorable clearing-house balances. On 


Monday, October 21, the National Bank of | 
Commerce announced that it would discon- | 


tinue clearing for the Knickerbocker on the 
following day. . . . On Tuesday, after 
arun of three hours during whic h eight 
million doll: rs’ ” only thirteen per cent of 
its deposits! —‘“‘ was paid out, the ¢ ompany 
was forced to Md On Wednes- 
day, October 23, a run began on the 
Trust Company of America, the second of 
the trust companies in size, having deposits 
of sixty-four million dollars. The president 
of the Knickerbocker was one of its direct- 
ors, but the unfortunate disclosure that its 
affairs had been the subject of a conference 
on Tuesday was the chief influence in 
precipitating a panic among its depositors. 
. . «+ The country banker and his de- 
positors were apparently unmoved by the 
Morse-Heinze trouble’ —that is, the copper 
splurge and its immediate consequences 
“but hard upon news of the difficulties of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company came 
telegraphic demands from all over the 
country for the calling of loans and the 
shipment of currency.” 

In short, when New York depositors were 
rushing to draw their money from New York 
banks—and, in the case of the Knicker- 
bocker, failing to get it—the banker out in 
Kansas with money deposited in New York 
began to get nervous. 

Now public announcement by the Bank 
of Commerce—often called Mr. Morgan’s 
bank —that it no longer had sufficient con- 
fidence in the solvency of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company to continue clearing for 
that institution was scarcely likely to pro- 
mote confidence among the Knickerbocker’s 
depositors. The Knickerbocker having 
suspended, an “unfortunate disclosure” 
that bankers had been investigating the 
Trust Company of America would not 
tend much to tranquillize depositors in that 
concern; and it is a historic fact that, be- 
yond making this public announcement 
concerning one big trust company and this 
unfortunate disclosure regarding another, 
New York bankers did nothing important 
to meet the crisis until panic had been 
raging for three days. 

Then occurred that episode which is still 
described as the sudden staying of the panic 
by Mr. Morgan with his good right hand. 
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‘*There it is!” 


i 7 KS, Campbell's! 
**Matold me to point 
it out on the shelf, so 
there’d be no mistake.”’ 
That’s a wise plan any 
time. Your grocer will 
always supply you with 
our ‘lomato Soup if you 
make it plain that this is 
what you want. But make 
it a point to specify 
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TOMATO 
SouP 


Nothing else quite takes the plac e 
of this wholesome satisfying soup. 
Its quality is all its own. 

‘he lively natural flavor; the 
richness; the nourishing effect 
all this makes it the most delicious 
soup you ever tasted. 

Try it at home on your own 
table. 
tion. That is the only way to real- 


That is the real demonstra 


ize how different and how good it is. 
Why not find out “day? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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What happened was this: Country 
banks — including in that description every- 
thing outside of New York~—were calling 
their demand loans on stocks. The New 
York banks, in meeting the demands of 
depositors, had paid out money until their 
cash reserve was below the amount re- 
quired by law. Under the legal-reserve 
rule they had no loanable funds, and they 
had at that time taken no important con- 
certed action to meet panic conditions 
When a country bank called a loan on 
stocks there was nobody to whom the bor- 
rower could turn. He was forced to sell the 
stocks and comparatively few people would 
buy stocks at any price, because there 
was no assurance that any money would 
be available to carry them with—-which 
tended to create a market of all sellers and 
no buyers. 

This was on Thursday, October 24. 
Five bankers were in Mr. Morgan’s office, 
about eleven o'clock, consulting as to 
what should be done. The president of the 
Stock Exchange telephoned Mr. Morgan 
that no call money was to be had over 
there and, unless some assurance could be 
given promptly that money would be avail 
able to carry stocks with, the market, 
already vastly demoralized, would simp! 
collapse. 

It is certainly to Mr. Morgan’s credit 
that he realized the gravity of the situa 
tion and counseled meeting it boldly and 
promptly. By his advice the banker 
agreed it should be announced that a pool 
had been formed to lend twenty-five mil 
lion dollars for the purpose of carrying 
stocks. It was also agreed that as little a 
possible of the twenty-five millions should 
actually be loaned; but this was not 
announced In those exciting moments 
there was no use in going too much into 
detail. Only by entirely disregarding their 
legal-reserve requirements could the banks, 
in fact, lend a dollar; and, relatively speak 
ing, they did loan only a few dollars. It 
was the moral effect of the announcement 
that was needed —a kind of official notice 
backed by Mr. Morgan's great and de- 
served prestige, that the end of the world 
was not at hand. Its moral effect was, 
indeed, excellent and important; but, so 
far as the New York banks loaned any 
money at all, was the money of the 
country banker as much as of anybody 


else. 
The West at the Telephone 


Having secured tt 
banks got together and took concerted 


moral etflect, the 


action to meet crisis conditions. This 
action consisted of issuing clearing-house 
certificates and, relatively peaking, lock- 


ing up their cash—or rather the cash of 
country bankers and other persons that 
had been intrusted to their hands. 

Now, all this 
Chicago, there may have been much n 
apprehension as to what was going on in 
New York. No doubt there were hatter 
and barkeepers on that retail thoroug! 
fare who regarded the ruction with much 
levity, as something happening a thousa 
miles away. I am sorry to say there n 
even have been bankers on La Salle Street 
who, for moral effect, spoke of it in the 
same light vein; but, as a matter of fact 
you may be sure La Salle Street was sitting 
close to its telephones and telegraph wire 
When the banks on Wall Street acted 
unitedly in issuing clearing-house certif 
cates the banks on LaSalle Street prompt 
followed suit. 

Very likely, in thus following New York's 
lead, the Chicago banks made a mistake 
but the point is that the two financial 
communities — or, rather, the two branche 
of the same community — practically acted 
as one. 

It has been said that actual 
not then be procured in Chic 
the most urgent needs; but 10 
true except as it is true at all times, in Nev 
York as well as in Chicago 
cash cannot be procured for the most 
urgent needs—by some persons. You v 
find them sleeping in the parks in the most 
unpanicky of times. 

The particular bench sle} 
have been harder or softer in New York 
than in Chicago or San Francisco; it is 
very easy to prove any case by taking only 
the particular facts one wants. In that 
way you can prove anything you like 
about either New York or the hinterland. 
If the exercise pleases you, by all means 
indulge it; for neither New York nor the 
hinterland will care 


while, on Clark Street it 
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By ROGER W. BABSON 
The Link Between the Investor amd the Voter 


AST week, when looking over a booklet 

| on electric-railroad securities, pub- 

lished by one of the largest banking 

houses in this country, I was astonished at 
this statement: 

“As the security of Government and 
municipal bonds lies in the ability of the 
people to pay taxes and the extent to which 
they are burdened therewith, so the secu- 
rity of the public-service corporation bonds 
lies not so much in the plants or real prop- 


| erty possessed as in the degree to which the 


use of their facilities is imperative, things 
without which the people cannot get along; 
for to the extent to which their use is abso- 
lutely necessary is the sum necessary for 
their support a tax upon the people, a tax 
even more impossible to escape than those 
imposed by legislation, because the laws by 
which they are levied are natural instead 
of legislative. 

“It is not necessary to explain in detail 
the way in which public-service corpora- 
tions tax the people, their commerce and 


| their industries. The throngs of clerks and 


workmen carried every morning from their 
homes to the office and shop and back again 
at night are proof of the security of street- 
railroad bonds. The flames from burning 
home and factory quenched by the streams 
from neighboring hydrants prove the 
worth of water bonds. The fact that such 
a recital as this seems so commonplace is 
proof of the necessity resting upon the 
people, industries and commerce to support 
these public utilities.” 

Though I have since found that this 
booklet was written by one of my best 
friends, who is an extremely able man, yet 
I believe the principle taught in the above 
statement is radically wrong and is at the 
bottom of ninety per cent of all financial 
and political troubles affecting street-rail- 
road properties in our large cities today. 
The point made later by this writer, that 
the actual cost or replacement value of the 
property possessed is a secondary matter 
and the strength of street-railroad securi- 
ties lies in the power of the company to tax 
**the throngs of clerks and workmen carried 
every morning from their homes to the 
office and shop and back again at night”’ is 
an exploded fallacy. Fortunately forthe cit- 
izen and unfortunately for the promoter, 
there has been progress in civic conditions 
as well as in means of transportation, 
methods of manufacture and other lines; 
and, though the principle outlined in the 
above quotation could have been depended 
upon and utilized a dozen years ago, this is 
not the case today. 


Public Control of Public Utilities 


Today, unless street-railroad securities are 
reénforced by property, the actual re- 
placement value of which exceeds the mar- 
ket value of the securities, they will not 
be recommended by conservative banking 
houses. There was once a time when a 
street-railroad company could increase its 
earnings so as to pay the interest on almost 
any capitalization by simply increasing the 
rate of fare—or decreasing the service —on 
its roads; for, as the above writer suggests, 
it is absolutely necessary for the people to 
use the street railroads, whatever the rate of 
fare or the condition of the service. This 
very fact, however, has caused the courts 
torule that this question of fares‘and service 
is a public question, to be decided not by 
the companies but by the public through 
their official commissioners; and thus, 
within the last few years in many cities, 
“the goose that lays the golden eggs”’ has 
been killed —or, at least, has had its wings 
clipped! 

Though franchises should not be capital- 
ized, yet they are absolutely necessary to 
the operation of all public-service corpora- 
tions. A charter of a street-railroad com- 
pany differs little from the charter of any 
manufacturing or business corporation. 
The charter is derived from the state and is 
simply a permission to organize a company 
for carrying on a certain line of business 
without inflicting personal liability upon 
the owners. Though in some states the 
charters are for a limited number of years, 
yet they can almost always be renewed 





and, practically speaking, are perpetual. 
The fact, however, that a charter is per- 
petual is usually of no special interest to the 
investor, and it is laughable to see in the 
circulars of some bondhouses a statement 
that “‘the charter is perpetual.’”’ What the 
investor is interested in is the franchise, 
which is an entirely different matter. To 
obtain a charter for a company is usually 
a matter of form; but, after the charter is 
obtained and the company is organized, to 
obtain a franchise for operating a street 
railroad in any city is an entirely different 
matter. 

The franchise is a license to lay tracks 
and operate cars in the streets of a city, and 
said license is granted by the local govern- 
ment of said city; in fact, the franchise 
of a street railroad is identically like the 
license of a liquor dealer. Three men could 
at any time organize a corporation to sell 
liquor in New York or any of our large 
cities having the license system; but the 
charter which is obtained from the state is 
not sufficient. After obtaining the charter 
a license must be obtained from the license 
commissioners of the city of New York. 


Three Kinds of Franchise 


With such a license, the corporation would 
be able to sell liquor in New York; but 
without said license their charter would be 
absolutely valueless. Now, instead of call- 
ing this right to operate street cars a 
“license,” like the right to sell liquor, to 
collect junk or to operate taxicabs, it is 
termed a “franchise.” 

There are three classes of these fran- 
chises: 

1—The so-called perpetual, or nine- 
hundred-and-ninety-nine-year franchise. 

2—The limited franchise, operating from 
twenty to fifty years. 

3—The terminable franchise, which, in 
fact, is often perpetual, but in theory can 
be revoked at any time. 


Certain street railroads in the city of 
New York serve as the best illustration of 
the first-mentioned franchise; and, with- 
out doubt, these franchises for the old sur- 
face lines operating in the lower part of 
Manhattan Island are extremely valuable. 
Based on the principle outlined in the quo- 
tation given in our first paragraph, they 
were at one time thought so valuable that 
the stock of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
road Company sold at one hundred and 
eighty-two dollars a share and paid a divi- 
dend of seven per cent; in fact, a neighbor 
of mine, who bought some of it at such a 
price, then stated that there would be no 
limit to what the stock would eventually 
sell for. Said he: ‘‘Babson, the stock of 
the Metropolitan Street Railroad will go 


above two hundred and fifty dollars, and | 


I believe ultimately to five hundred dollars 


a share, because the company operates in 


the largest city of our country; it has a 


monopoly of the business and, owing to its | 


long franchise, has the people of New York 
at its mercy.” 

Fortunately for the voter and ‘unfortu- 
nately for the promoter, the courts have 
ruled that a street-railroad company may 
have an exclusive franchise for a limited, 
reasonable length of time—say, twenty 
or thirty years 
which is not exclusive; but it cannot have 
both. Therefore, one fine morning'the city 
government of New York granted another 
franchise to the Interborough Company to 


| 


or a perpetual franchise | 


operate a subway under the same streets | 


on which the Metropolitan Street Railroad 
operated. But this was not all. In addi- 
tion, the New York legislature said: “If 
your franchises are as valuable as you 
represent, then we will tax you for them.” 


Consequently a tax was imposed on this | 


company which, combined with the compe- 
tition of the Interborough Railroad, most 
seriously affected the earnings of the Metro- 
politan Street Railroad Company. Within 
the last ten years or so the stock has fallen 
from one hundred and eighty-two dollars 
a share to ten dollars a share; and instead 
of my friend doubling his fortune, as he 
anticipated, he is now a brokendown, de- 
spondent old man; and his condition is 
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largely due to making the vital error of 
forgetting that, in the end, the people of 
this country must and will rule. Therefore, 
} it will be seen that though the so-called 





1 perpetual franchise is a very good thing 

4 to have, yet no street-railroad corporation 

; can take undue advantage of it, as no per- 

i petual franchise is exclusive; and, if it is of 

| ? undue value, said value of the “unearned 
| | increment” ean be very heavily taxed. 

The second class of franchise, known as 

{ the “limited franchise,” is perhaps best 

| illustrated in the case of Chicago. Here 

' certain franchises were obtained by the 


late Charles T. Yerkes for definite peri- 
and these franchises were probably 
exclusive until they expired. By continu- 


ods, 


cata 
° 


| . ally obtaining new franchises for exten- 
i } sions investors were fooled into believing 
mm is that the new franchises prolonged the old 


franchise. However, a new franchise for 
fifty years, obtained for a suburban line, 
had no effect toward lengthening the fran- 
chises of the downtown district that were 
given, say, forty years previous and had 
only ten years longer torun. Nevertheless, 
value of these suburban lines very 
largely depended upon the entrance to the 
business section of the city—or, in other 
words, on the old franchises which were 
bout to expire. Therefore, when the first 





the 


| of the old franchises in the downtown dis- 
| trict expired, the voters of Chicago had 
| the laugh on Mr. Yerkes, or rather the 
holders of the securities, for Mr. Yerkes 
had already sold out and gone to London 

| looking for larger worlds to conquer. 


The Situation in Chicago 





| Unlike the citizens of New York, the voters 
) of Chicago were not obliged to resort to 
building subways or to heavy taxation, 
but had entire control of the situation 
through their power to dictate who should 
have the new franchises on certain down- 
town lines and upon what terms. The im- 
portance of this power held by the voters of 
Chicago is best illustrated by the fact that 
the stock of the Chicago Union Traction 
Company, which sold for twenty-three 
| dollars a share in 1902, declined to about 
sixty cents a share in 1908; in fact, not- 
withstanding the city of Chicago was very 
! fair in the final disposition of this problem 
and in the renewal of these franchises, yet 
it was necessary to reorganize its street- 
railroad properties, severely cutting down 
the capitalization, extracting millions of 
1 dollars of water from the stocks, changing 
fixed interest-bearing junior-lien bonds to 
income or adjustment bonds, and leaving 
intact only the underlying liens and the 
well-seasoned bond issues.* In short, the 
capitalization was reduced to a_ point 
which coincided with the actual physical 
j replacement values of the properties. It is 
almost fundamentally true that a street- 
railroad company in a reasonably large city 
can be depended upon to pay a fair rate 
of interest on its replacement value; but 
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fits rather than the 
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investors 





the conservative investor will purchase no 
securities that are not fully protected by 
actual physical property of equal replace- 
ment value. 

The third form of franchise, known as 
terminable franchises, or the so-called 
“*good-behavior franchise,”’ is illus- 
trated in the case of the street railroads of 
Massachusetts, where franchises are granted 
with no reference to time in any way. The 
railroads claim that, as no time is stated, 
they are practically perpetual; though the 
publie claim that the fact of no time being 
stated makes them revokable at any time 
Practically the railroads’ point of view is 
correct, though theoretically there is no 
doubt in my mind but the franchise of any 
street-railroad company operating in an) 
of the large Massachusetts cities could be 
revoked at any time if a corporation took 
undue advantage of the people of said city 
It might take two or more years to do it 
and the approval of the state railroad 
commissioners would doubtless be 
sary; but there is no doubt that the peopk 
could force the company to remove their 
tracks. 

Though incomprehensible to many peo- 
ple outside of New England, this Mas- 
sachusetts system is working out very 
successfully for all interests, as both par- 
ties are kept on their good behavior. To 
begin with, the street-railroad companies 
have kept down their capitalization to 
within the replacement values of the prop 
erties, so that they can liquidate at any time 
without loss to the bondholders. This re- 
sults in giving a very low rate of fare in 
large cities like Boston, where it is said one 
is able to ride farther for five cents than in 
any other city in the world. On the other 
hand, the fact of having this power to revoke 
the franchise at any time has made people 
more liberal with the companies than they 
otherwise might be. In many instances, 
where a fare of five cents has not been suffi- 


best 


neces- 


cient, the people have allowed an increase 
to six cents, which probably would not 
have been permitted under a_ perpetual 


or limited franchise, so common in our 
Western states. 

Local Ownership 
Of course there is one advantage pos- 
sessed by Massachusetts and, in fact, 
other Eastern street railroads—which is 
not possessed by many in the West 


namely , the securities of such corporations 
are owned largely in the locality in which 
the company is operating. For instance, 
the majority of the stock of the street- 
railroad company operating in Boston is 
owned in Boston; and human n 
such that it is much more difficult to ob 
tain legislation in Boston adverse to the 
street railroads than it would be to obtair 
legislation in Toledo or Detroit against 
their street railroads, which are owned by 
men living outside the st Therefore 
the residence of the ownership is an impor- 
tant factor to consider when 
street-railroad securities. 

When considering street-railroad securi 
ties all the various factors that should be 
studied may be summarized under the two 
following headings 


iture is 


ate. 


studying 


} ' rt 1 
and prope 


and management 





but I like to consider only l 
of the relation which the fr h 
the property value and the earnings to the 
management, and vice versa. Though the 
franchise should not be capitalized, we have 
very vital mat 
fac « > CESS] f th neratior 
fact, an absolute necessity for the opera ) 





ter and ' 


seen that it is a 









of a street-railroad company. However 
the investor should not depend upon the 
franchise itself unless the property has suffi 
cient real value to reénforce the franchise 
value A street ilroad company, the 
securities of which ;: pay lend 
today due to the value of their franchise 


rather than to the value of the } 
like a battleship with the highest 
guns and great quantit ammunitior 

but without any armorplate. So long as it 
only does the firing its strength 

cible; but whenthe enemy fires back its huge 
guns only tend to make it sink the faster 
Therefore I like to class franchise and re 

placement value together; 
in street-railroad 
ascertain if the 

and the replacement value is sufficient to 
cover the securities that are being consid 
ered, and, at any rate, sufficient to cover all 
fixed interest-bearing securities. 


roperty 
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and investors 
securities should firs 


franchise is satisfactory 
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In this article I have not given so much 
attention to earnings, because the earnings 
of street-railroad properties located in 
cities are almost universally sure of earning 
the interest on their replacement value. In 
the cases of New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and other cities where the street- 
railroad companies have had difficulties, 
there has been no trouble with the earnings 
on a fair capitalization. The record of 
earnings of our country’s street-railroad 
properties is extremely favorable. Of 
course the case of interurban lines built in 
competition of steam railroads is another 
matter. Here the electric railroad has not 
a natural monopoly as have the city lines, it 
being continually subject to competition 
not only of the steam railroads but also of 
other electric lines which may at any time 
be constructed. For this reason investors 
purchasing bonds of interurban street 
railroads must use much more care than 
when purchasing bonds of street railroads 
in cities. Not only must the franchise and 
replacement value be carefully considered, 
but the earnings and management should 
likewise be most carefully studied; and 
conservative investors do not buy bonds of 
interurban roads on estimated earnings, 
but wait until the company has com- 
menced operation, closed its ‘‘construction 
account”’ and is earning about double its 
interest charges, showing what it actually 
can do when the railroad which it parallels 
has reduced its fares and real competition 
exists, 

Asto management. This is an item that 
is too often overlooked by the average 
investor. Many who are very scrupulous 
regarding their own personal affairs will 
buy securities of corporations they know to 
be operated by men of questionable princi- 
ples-—-and then be surprised because the 
securities decline in value. When one buys 
stock in a company he practically enters 
into partnership with the other stock- 
holders, and he therefore should take great 
care to purchase securities only of com- 
panies operated by high-grade, honest men 
and which are offered by well-known, 
established dealers. 

On the other hand, bonds of street- 
railroad companies operating in the large 
cities with normal franchises and manage- 
ment, where the bonded debt is less than 
the replacement value, should be abso- 
lutely safe investments, as the earnings are 
almost certain to be sufficient to pay the 
interest on all legitimate indebtedness. 
Moreover, the first-mortgage bonds on 
many interurban lines should be abso- 
lutely safe; though in such cases, in addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned factors, the 
record of earnings should be carefully 
studied and the small investor should con- 
fine himself either to underlying liens of 
such properties or else to issues where the 
net earnings are doubly sufficient to pay 
the interest thereon. 

In short, there are very few classes of 
securities which have the extremely good 
record that our city electric-railroad bonds 
have. Though I heartily recommend most 
railroad bonds, the record of the nation’s 
city street-railroad bonds is infinitely more 
enviable than that of its steam-railroad 
bonds. Though the people can curtail 
their requirements, which form the basis 
of the business of our steam railroads, they 
can only to a small extent curtail the basis 
of the business of our city street railroads. 
For this reason the earnings of a street 
railroad in times of panic and depression 
fall off very slightly, if any, compared with 
the great falling off in the’ earnings of the 
steam railroads. Moreover, the popula- 
tion of our cities is rapidly increasing, while 
simply a normal rate adds greatly to the 
earnings of their street railroads. It is 
claimed that the earnings of a_ well- 
managed street-railroad company increase 
as the square of the population. This not 
only has the effect of causing an increase 
in earnings but also compels companies 
to expand and give out additional issues 
which, in the case of the present outstand- 
ing closed mortgages, must eventually be 
very beneficial. If a street-railroad com- 
pany, Operating in an average city, can now 
earn a good surplus above its interest 
charges there should be no question about 
its ability to earn in years to come, when it 
shall have made important additions and 
extensions toits property. Therefore, hold- 
ers of such bonds now outstanding, the 
mortgages of which are closed, will in many 
instances have the satisfaction of soon 
having their bonds become an underlying 
lien of a large system, iollowed by one or 
more refunding issues. 
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The strongest feature, however, con- 
nected with city street-railroad securities 
is the fact suggested above, ‘‘that business 
depression seems to have very little adverse 
effect upon the earnings”; and, in fact, 
such securities hold a most enviable record 
in this regard. This can perhaps be best 
illustrated by the following table, prepared 
by Gardner F. Wells, which shows three 
important factors: 


1—The constant increase in gross earn- 
ings of street-railroad securities. 

2—The increase in street-railroad earn- 
ings, even during periods of great business 
depression. 

3—The steadiness of  street-railroad 
earnings compared with steam-railroad 
earnings. 

Though the same laws would doubtless 
be found to apply to the street railroads of 
any city, the street railroads of Massachu- 
setts are used as an illustration on account 
of the record of Massachusetts roads being 
much more complete. The table is as 
follows: 


EARNINGS FROM OPERATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
STEAM AND STREET RAILROAD COMPANIES 
FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS, FROM 1865 
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1S65 $18,974,915 $1,562,171 
Iséit 21,205,528 1,707,447 
1867 21 561,061 1,794.95 
1S68 , 1,861,31 
1S60 24, 2,064,690 
1870 95 '003'953 | 2,081,751 
1871 26,615,459 | 2,318,001 
1872 29,754,241 | 2,522,589 
S87 33,310.479 | 2.563.146 
1874 $2,681,956 | 2.894.024 
1875 30,786,295 060,491 
1876 29,855,800 | 2,975,091 
1877 28,931,988 | 2,987,406 
17S 28 003.236) —15(a 3.008.911 | 
1879 29,152,829 } 3,179,702 
ISSO) 33,661,82 3,711,378 
1881 35,936, 30 4,033 244 | 
1882 39,094 369 | | 4,494,957 
1883 41,635,800 | 4,583,042 
1884 41,456,977 4 4,910,102 7 
188 41,742,341 | | 5,108.71 
IXRt 46,171,689 | 5,786,75¢ 
IKAT | 5O.068.65s5 | 6,381,404 
NKR 53,720,035 | | 6,824,317 
1889 55/856 9401 | 7/523,575 
1890 59,230,761 | 8.348.985 
ISG] 61,483,104 | 8,561,541 
1s%2 | 87 | | 9,798,066 
1893 } 10,832'174 
1S4 64,128,423; —O.5(e) | 11,119,846 
1895 68,154,006 | | 13.184.342 
1so6 74,55¢ 4x0 | 14,844,262 
1897 7 15,815,267 
1898 7 16,915,405 
1899 75 18,151,554 
1%) 19,999, 64( 
1901 766.340 
12 456,474 
1903 40,811 
1904 6,207,247 
105 041,291 
1906 0 563,802 
107 10,557,862 
190 30.780 962 
1909 1,956,007 45 
a— Decrease from 1873 e~ Deer from 1893 
b—Increase over 1873 f—Iner ver 1803 
c— Decrease from 1883 g— Decrease from 1907 
d—Increase over 1883 h—Increase over 1907 


Note—Steam-railroad figures are for years ending Jun¢ 
thirtieth. Street-railroad figures are for years ending Septen 
ber thirtieth 

Of course, when comparing street- 
railroad securities with industrial 0 po 
ties, the contrast is even more marked, ¢ 
though the gross earnings of the osladioa! 
electric railroad increased about five per 
cent in 1908 over 1907, the gross earnings of 
thirteen of the nation’s principal industrial 
concerns decreased about thirty-five per 
cent, and the gross earnings of the steam 
railroads decreased in 1908 over 1907 about 
eight per cent—or from $2,602,757,503 in 
1907 to $2,407,019,810 in 1908. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
honestly issued bonds of street-railroad 
companies which are being operated in 
prosperous cities today by men who stand 
for what is right and best in the community 
should be safe and attractive investments, 
second only to the highest-grade municipal 
and underlying steam-railroad bonds; in 
fact, | believe the best combination of yield 
and security can today be found in certain 
well-seasoned street-railroad bonds that 
are now being offered by established bond- 
dealers of irreproachable integrity. On the 
other hand, unless one is fully acquainted 
with all conditions affecting a property, it 
is well to purchase only the mortgage bonds 
of city roads and such bonds as are pro- 
tected by real property of a replacement 
value exceeding the bonds’ debt, preferring 
underlying liens when they are obtainable. 
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HERE should be no hesitancy about 
telling the truth—at least, not in mat- 
ters of this sort; and regard for the 
truth compels the declaration that at no 
time during the present season has the gen- 
eral business situation worn a gloomier look 
than in September. It is not exactly true 
that when Wall Street weeps all the land is 
sad, but it probably is correct to say that 
sentiment in Wall Street has been very 
blue of late; and, since it seems incapable 
of throwing off the depression, there is a 
suspicion that, whether it is aware of it or 
not, it is really endeavoring to discount 
something seriously adverse. What that 
something is there is no. pretense of knowl- 
edge. Perhaps the apprehension is general 
and the outcome of many things is feared 
rather than events from a particular cause. 
Be that as it may, the future will unfold 
itself with sufficient definiteness and fit- 
tingly in point of time. It is the height of 
wisdom to be able to make the most of the 
present while maintaining due regard for 
what is ahead. That is the conservative 
attitude and the attitude of the business 
community of the United States in this 
year—1911. 

Some time ago leading men in this and 
foreign nations—in this nation particu- 
larly—were wont to remark the contrast 
between depression in the States and the 
atmosphere of prosperity which pervaded 
the countries of Europe. The United 
States was represented as the only country 
that failed to join in the forward com- 
mercial movement. American financiers 
returning from abroad were prone to com- 
ment upon the encouragement extended to 
commercial enterprises —even monopolies 
in Germany, while the habit of “baiting” 
corporations in this country was referred 
to deprecatingly. The inference was that 
there was little chance of betterment of 
conditions here, though Germany presented 
an inviting field for business enterprises; 
but a change has suddenly come over Ger- 
many, and it is doubtful if there will be any 
considerable exodus of capitalists from the 
States to locate in the land where capital is 
accorded full opportunities, for the land of 
Emperor William has raised signals of com- 
mercial distress within a few days. The 
war ghost is dancing and there are runs on 
the savings banks and threats of bread 
riots, approximating those likewise reported 
from communities in France. The French 
bankers have been calling home loans of 
money made in Berlin, and Berlin bankers 
have been seeking to borrow in New York. 
Germany has her political troubles, and, 
though of a different sort, they compare 
none too favorably with those in this coun- 
try. The United States is not the worst 
country to dwell or do business in, albeit it 
doubtless has important economic prob- 
lems on hand, in the solution of which it 
may perhaps have to serve as the pioneer 
amon a the nations 
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One such problem is the relation of ca 
tal and labor, of production and consump- 
tion; and it is round these problems that 
great economic troubles revolve. All 
prominent commercial nations have these 
troublesome questions on hand, and all are 
perplexed to deal with them. Nor is there 
indication of change in these matters for 
the present unless for the worse—in any 
nation. Leaders of the labor unions are 
seeking to organize the broadest sort of 
federations so as to strike at capital as a 
body in the enforcement of demands; and 
they may succeed unless jealousies shall 
rise among the unions or among their lead- 
ers. There are not lacking present signs of 
jealousy. There is a suggestion that capital 
will need to organize similarly if it would 
cope successfully with organized labor; and 
there is the further suggestion that Federal 
legislation will alone be adequate to deal 
with this issue. It is in the last direction 
that the best hope probably lies, and the 
United States furnishes a superior oppor- 
tunity for the enactment of laws whose 
execution will be backed by a powerful 
national sentiment —laws made by the rep- 
resentatives of the people and enforced 
as a matier of public policy and for the 
common good. 

From time to time it has been asked 
whether the commercial activity noted in 
Germany, England and other European 
countries would not soon be experienced 
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by the United States. Recently the 
query has been, rather, whether those coun- 
tries would not follow the United States 
into the commercial shadow. The troubles 
in all the countries are near kin. They 
relate to the granting of special privileges 
to certain classes and to the high cost of the 
necessities of life, as well as to other mat- 
ters. The main problem in hand is to 
establish equality among all classes and to 
bring about the uplift of mankind. This is 
a world problem and a very old one, but 
one that will not pass until it is solved. It 
looks as if this country might have a serious 
part in solving this problem or might assist 
materially in its solution, for perfect solu- 
tion is doubtless an affair of the far future. 

The hardheaded business man will prob- 
ably laugh at thoughts of this character 
but, if he really doubts that some great law 
is operating to the end observed, let him 
ask himself why it is that the best-laid 
plans of the ablest business generals and 
politicians the world can boast of are er 
tirely negatived in the effort to lift business 
out of the slough and give it a free course 
in accustomed channels, and to produce 
contentment among the masses of people 
The unsolved proble ms involvet he progress 
of humanity, and individual and class effort 
is powerless to swerve it from its course. 
When men shall seek the highest good of 
themselves and their fellows as a commu- 
nity, andshape their efforts with that aim in 
mind, the way for the return of true and 
lasting progress will be found. It is not 
expected that this can be fully realized in 
this generation or in the generation next 
to follow; but an advance can and will be 
made, and men will act as agencies to pro- 
mote it, suffering inconvenience or loss until 
they discover the course they ought to 
follow—for it is through inconvenience, 
loss and suffering that most, if not all 
progress comes. 


Why Sentiment is Gloomy 


Men feel gloomy over the situation today 
through disappointment of hopes indulged 
of better times. They appear now to have 
commonly concluded that better times 
must be deferred until — are right 
for the return, which it is cnowledged 
will not be for some time at least not 
until another Presidential election verdict 
has been as good as rendered. Jusiness, 
then, is depressed not to extremes by con- 
siderable, but beyond anything more than 
the semblance of activity, and that in spe- 
cial industries only. They point to the steel 
industry as an example of the more active 
lines—and there y Say operations ap 
proximate seve! ty-five percent of capi acity; 
but in the same breath they allow that 
profits are unsatisiactory. 

Then they mention the cotton indust 
and poi t to the fact that eighty-five tl 
sand operatives in Massachusetts hav 
been set to work within a given eight days 
including two Mondays. That looks fine 
and one might infer that business was 
brightening a great deal in textile lines; 
but the men most concerned do not admit 
so much. The mills have gone to sr pad on 
spring goods with limited orders and ; 
reduction of one-fourth to one-half cent 
in prices. With a struggle on to force a 
higher than the market price for raw cot 
ton it is difficult to plan definitely for the 
future. The woolen industry has improved, 
and some big Government orders for woolen 
uniforms for the soldiers, in place of 
worsted, will serve as a stimulant; but 
there looms ahead the liability of tariff 
changes to interfere with prolonged revival 
And whichever way one looks he finds busi- 
ness moving within rather cramped lines 
and waiting for a change, for a broadening 
opportunity. 

It is about the same way with stock 











speculation. There they are wont to say 
there is nothing going on, so very small is 
the volume of transactions. A compilation 


shows in the first seven months of this year 
aggregate dealings at New York, in three 


stocks, of 38,665,000 shares. That would 
surely suggest anything but inactivity; but 
the narrowness speedily appears when it is 


said that the aggregate sales of all stocks 
for the same period amounted to only 59,- 
904,498 shares, trading in the three stocks 
named embracing all save 21,249,498 
shares. Obviously there has been no public 
speculation in the current year, and the 
professional talent has been playing a game 
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Sure does keep 
the joy flags wavin’ 


Give heed, you men who've been stalled on a pipe. 
Prince Albert has simply busted up the pipe smoke 
limit. There’s no end to the pleasure and satisfaction 
in smoking this real man’s tobacco. Lay to with your 
old jimmy pipe as long as you doggone please, smoke 
‘er as hot and as fast as you can—never the least 
little sign of a comeback. Nothin’ but pure joy. 


P. A. can’t bite your tongue. Its teeth are pulled by a 
patent process, patented by your Uncle Sam and used 
by us exclusively. 


We spent three years and a 
big bunch of money to per- 
fect this process. Are you 
game to matcha dime against 
it to find just what this big 
noise in tobaccodom means 
to you? 

Take it straight, you never 
placed a dime to better ad- 
vantage. 

Allsmokeries. roc tins,5c cloth bags 
wrapped in waterproof paper that 
keeps the tobacco fresh and fragrant, 
half-pound and pound humidors. 


CRIMp 
LONG BURNING Pipe 





Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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devoid of variety all the season. To look 
closer it is found that the entire capital 
stock of one of the three stocks — United 
States Steel common — has been turned over 
three times in the seven months; that 
another — Union Pacific common — has been 
turned over 4.34 times; while Reading 
common has been turned over ten times. 
The combined stocks have been turned 
over 4.47 times within the period named. 
Now it is not presumed that all the shares 
of any of the companies have been traded 
in even once in seven months; indeed, 
there are great blocks of Reading so held 
that they are believed to remain perma- 
nently out of the market; and the same 
may be true of each of the other stocks 
mentioned; so that it appears that pro- 
fessional traders have been buying and 
selling over and over substantially the 
same shares. There have been intervals 


| when the stock market has broadened and 


a fair list of different stocks been traded in, 
but the change has been only for a few 
days; and then the old condition of apathy 
would return and operations would be 


| mainly restricted to the specialties named. 








It has long been conceded that Wall 
Street gives the first evidence of coming 
commercial revival, and to find that thor- 
oughfare still dealing in spec‘al stocks 
and merely swapping one certificate for 
another, so to speak—has intensified the 
general feeling of discouragement. It is 
held that when the great bankers foresee 
commercial revival they will be the first to 
appear in the security market as buyers, 
the purpose being to discount such revival 
by acquiring stocks to be sold when the 
evidence of commercial activity shall be- 
come manifest to others. It is said that the 
bankers referred to take little interest in 
the share market at this time, other than to 
buy occasionally some of the shares with 
which their names are identified, perhaps 
because they appear cheap and perhaps to 
support the general market. 

Business appears to be about the same 
in all parts of the country, making allow- 
ance for the claim that there is more doing 
in the South than elsewhere. Bank clear- 
ings do not bear out this claim; these, in 
fact, show business about the same as a 
month ago, everywhere except in the states 
west of the Mississippi River, reaching to 
the mountain states but not crossing the 
divide. The close of the vacation season 
serves as a sort of quickening force in the 
business world, men feeling the more dis- 
posed to effort as the weather grows cooler 
and as pleasures are left behind. There is, 
moreover, a general stocking up for late 
fall and winter trade at that time. So far 
as has developed, buyers are still pursuing 
a conservative policy in the matter of re- 
plenishing their stock of goods and supplies, 
the price factor having some influence in 
determining their course. 

Prices of commodities continue the up- 
ward trend and on September eleventh 


Sense and 


Fellow Feeling 


| HE captain who is in charge of the 
Bertillon Bureau at the New York 


police headquarters has been study- 
ing the thumbprints of criminals for so 
many years that he has now as good a 
memory for them as most men have for 
faces. Every one of the classified thou- 
sands of thumb and finger prints in his 
cabinets has its individuality for him. 

Two burglars broke into a home in 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, were detected, and in 
the fight that followed one of them shot 
and killed a woman member of the house- 
hold. One of the burglars also was shot 
and badly wounded. His injury led, on the 
following day, to the arrest of both. Fol- 
lowing the usual police custom the captain 
was sent for to take the fingerprint im- 
pressions of the prisoners for purposes of 
comparison and preservation. 

One of the pair, a surly foreigner, was 
admittedly a thief; the other was the man 
who had been wounded. He was a big 
Austrian named Schleimann. As he lay on 
his cot he protested over and over again 
that he had never been concerned in any 
crime before, that he was an honest artisan 
who had been induced by a chance acquain- 
tance to take part in the burglary. 

‘‘Usually,” said the Bertillon expert, in 
telling the story, ‘“‘I don’t take much stock 
in the tales of captured thieves. But I 
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were higher on the average than at any 
time since the year came in. The advance 
was 1.8 per cent in September; and, 
though 2.6 per cent higher on that date 
than two years before, they were 1.4 per 
cent lower than on the corresponding date 
in 1910. Eleven out of thirteen groups of 
commodities rose in August, textiles and 
leather alone declining. Agricultural prod- 
ucts generally advanced on unfavorable 
harvests or prospects at home and in for- 
eign countries. Even in the Canadian land 
of promise the estimated wheat yield has 
been reduced to one hundred and seventy- 
eight million bushels from rising two hun- 
ae 2d million bushels by killing frost or rust. 
Coffee has reached the highest price since 
April, 1896; while sugar has sold higher 
than at any time in twenty-two years — and 
the trend is still upward at the time of 
writing. 

There is a regrettable insistence upon 
high prices for pretty much everything 
which enters human consumption as food 
or clothing. There is a renewal of the 
attempt to establish an arbitrary and un- 
natural price for raw cotton under the pre- 
tense that the crop is nothing like what the 
public and private canvasses estimate that 
it is. The great rise in sugar is charged to 
drought in foreign lands and the competi- 
tion of refiners for possession of the raw 
article. It is fancied that the margin for 
refining profit in case of high prices will be 
increased. The effect on consumers is obvi- 
ous. The more they spend for this article 
the less will remain for other uses. High 
prices, unless accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in income, operate ad- 
versely to business; and there is small 
chance of an increase in the average income 
of the mass of consumers. There are 
threatened strikes for higher wages, but 
they are not commonly achieving the ob- 
ject sought. They are ill-timed. This is 
an occasion for contraction, not expansion, 
of expenditures for operating or other pur- 
poses. More or less of the threatened 
strikes, as upon the railroads, are thought 
to be designed as much to avert wage reduc- 
tion as to secure higher wages. 

Building statistics for August are not con- 
sidered a fair criterion of the state of the 
building trade, the footings of permits hav- 
ing been distorted by those taken out in 
Chicago prior to the going into effect of a 
new building law and not designed for 
immediate construction. Including Chi- 
cago permits, contemplated expenditures as 
indicated for August were $70,083,293 in 
ninety-nine cities, an increase — indicated 
of 16.6 per cent compared with July, and of 
24.2 per cent compared with August of last 
year. Excluding Chicago, the returns from 
ninety-eight cities for the month were but 
$43,882,793, showing a decrease of 10.5 per 
cent from July and 11.6 per cent from 
August of last year. Of the ninety-nine 
cities there were gains in forty-seven and 
losses in fifty-two. 


Nonsense 


couldn’t find a duplicate of Schleimann’s 
fingermarks anywhere in my collection, and 
I was being forced to believe that he had 
told the truth when he said he was a novice 
as a burglar. 

“‘[ was just about to conclude that he 
was really what he looked to be—a big, 
simple-minded, sentimental fellow who had 
made the mistake of falling into bad com- 
pany and would probably pay for it with 
his life—as a matter of fact he died in the 
electric chair within four months. Still 
there was something strangely familiar 
about one of his thumbprints—the left one. 
The more I studied it the more I was con- 
vinced that I had seen it —. I went 
through the cabinets again — not! ing doing. 
The 2n al. of a sudden it came to me 

‘Three months before there had been a 
burglary in another part of Brooklyn that 
was marked by at least one very unusual 
circumstance. Our men never caught the 
burglars, but following their usual custom 
they had made careful search of the prem- 
ises for any evidences that the thieves 
might have left behind. As a result I had 
on file an enlarged photograph of a greasy 
thumbprint that one of the detectives had 
found upon a cut-glass rose bowl that the 
burglars had discarded after taking it out 
of achina cabinet. I got this enlarged pho- 
tograph out of the case where it was kept 
and laid it alongside the newly taken 
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thumbprint impressions of the wounded 
burglar Schleimann. 

In five minutes more, as the captain 
describes the sequence, he was on his way 
back to Brooklyn. He walked into the 
prison ward of the hospital where his man 
lay groaning and weeping. 

“Schleimann,” he said sharply, “when 
you broke into that house on the Park Slope 

three months ago why didn’t you take the 
cut-glass rose bowl with the gold filigree 
work on it?” 

So sharp was the shock of this attack 
that the man blurted out the truth. 

“It was too heavy to carry away with 
me,” he said. 

“‘And why, before you left, did you take 
time to let the canary bird out of its cage?” 

“Captain,” said Schleimann, “just as we 
were going away I saw that little bird in its 
cage. I'd = finished serving a five-year 
sentence in Joliet and I hated to see any 
living thing loc ked up—I knew what it was 
to be a prisoner—so I stopped to let the 
canary bird out of its cage.” 
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A Recurring Necessity 


HE two young women who recently 

shot W. E. D. Stokes in New York 
were released on bail and promptly signed 
up to appear for a week on one of the 
roof gardens. On their first night James 
Thornton, the veteran monologue come- 
dian, dropped in to see them. 

“What do you think of it?” asked the 
house manager 

“Tf the young ladies wish to get a second 
week,”’ said Thornton, “‘they’ll have to 
shoot him again.” 
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and refreshment to s///ion 
from childhood 
the Ostermoor Smile; 

evervwhere! But the 7ea 
smile is what interests you. 


to old age. 


That reason is the comfort we | 


into the Ostermoor four 


layers of filmy, downy cotton 
laced and interwoven in such a way 
that it is like lying on a myriad of tin) 
ot ge ntle, 


interlocking 
ing resiliency 


springs 
when vous 
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Write for 144- Page Book ar: 


No matter what ki < y 


Our trade-mark is your 


Don't buy the ‘‘ just-as-good.” 
\ - on thirty nights’ free trial, same day your 


guarantee. When necessary, we ship mattresses express prepaid 





Best Blue and White Tick a¢ 
4'.6"—45 lbs. $15.00 
4'.0"40 “13.35 
5'.6°_.35 * 11.70 


3 
2'-6°—25 8.35 


— 
MATTRESSES COST 


Express Prepaid 


101 Elizabeth St 


A 


x) * 10.00 
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You Have 


Heard of the 
y/ etesmens Smile 


Here is the Reason for it 


During the half century the Ostermoor 
has been the Nation’s mattress stand- 
ard, it has brought the smile of 

















order is received. Money back if you want it 


Ostermoor & Company 
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Factory of Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich.— For 1912, As prsee 


Buick Offering for 1912 


ONTRARY to the fixed policy of this company, which has always refrained from 
making any announcement in advance of its season’s production, this—the only : 
announcement to be made—is being made because of the demand by Buick dealers and 
Buick users who have been to the factory and have seen the new production. The Buick 
Motor Co. since its inception has had the distinction of being not only the foremost manu- 
facturer of medium priced cars in point of quality but in numbers of cars built as well, and 
it enters the season of 1912 still occupying this enviable position. 
















As evidence of this, Buick again gets first choice of space in Madison Square Garden Show, January 7th to 14th, 
1912. Choice of space at this show is always allotted to the manufacturer showing the largest total. volume of 
sales during the past twelve months, as proven by sworn statement furnished by each manufacturer exhibiting. 
These statements showed that Buick sales exceeded those of every other competitor exhibiting. 





Its buildings occupy 160 acres and contain 53 acres of floor space. Its 
employees number 8,000 people. Its investment represents $13,700,000. | 
It has built and sold to date 83,000 automobiles. It has branches and distrib- + 
uters in 49 cities and is represented in the United States by 3,500 dealers. , 


Every part of this equipment has but one purpose and that is—to §& 
render such service to the user as has made it possible for Buick to | 
openly defy anyone to produce a Buick car that is worn out. 
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le the poe Motor Car Manufacturing Plant in the World 








A continuation of this policy is assured for 1912 by a strong, sound organization, 
| backed by unlimited capital and substantial resources. 


THE FULL EXTENT OF THIS COMBINATION IS REFLECTED IN THE 1912 BUICK LINE COM. 
PRISING THE FOLLOWING NEW MODELS: 





A snappy, power- 
ful, high-grade 
Roadster. 


$890 


A handsome, styl- 
ish, fore door Tour- 
ing Car. 


51,000 


A Roadster with distinct- 
ive features, with top, 
glass front, gas tank and 
demountable rims. 


$1,075 


A Touring Car of original 
design, fully equipped 
with top, top hood, glass 
front, Prest-O-Lite tank 
demountable rims, etc. 


91,290 


A Touring Car supreme, 
fully equipped with top, 
top hood, windshield, 
Prest-O-Lite tank, de- 
mountable rims, etc. 


51,800 
































All Cars for 1912 have Sliding Gear Transmission 


Every Buick Car for 1912 will represent in its construction absolutely every tried and successful feature 
tending toward the one idea, that of successful performance for the user under any condition of usage in any 
section of the world. All the speed and power for which the name Buick is famous has been retained; 
cars are absolutely noiseless, and in detail of finish and equipment are the equal of any car on the market. 








WHEN BETTER CARS ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


p BUICK MOTOR COMFANY, FLINT, MICH. 
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The Junior Tattoo 


ECAUSE a clock is an alarm clock is no reason why 





tswitchisturned, You cannot resist its morning greeting. You must get up. 
wk at the illustration. This is exact size. 


all traveling bag Useful to call you in the morning, for the afternoon nap, and 


by furnishing the guest room with a Junior Tattoo. 


peautiful satin-gilt finish, $2. With rich leather (red or black) case, $3 If vour dealer 
hot supply you, send his name and the price for as many as you want. We ship charg 8 prepaid. 
Sead for i teresting booklet, giving full description f clock. showing various styles a 
containing an amusing short s T Uprising of Johr ancock — Salesman 
TRE ~ AVEN (‘LOCK CO, 


Walid 


‘') If Success 
Proves Merit 


we need say nothing more about the 
*“ Frankel Fifteen’’ than this: — 


It is the largest selling brand of men’s 
Suits and Overcoats at $15 known to 
the American Clothing Trade. 


**Frankel Fifteen’? Suits and Overcoats are the 
product of the Frankel System and the Frankel 
factory. The Frankel System is the “last word” 
in scientific tailoring. ‘The Frankel factory is con- 
ceded to be the country’s best model of arrange- 
ment, comfort, cleanliness and organization. 


All-Wool Fabrics Superb Tailoring 
Exclusive Patterns “Classy” Styles 


Every ‘‘ Frankel Fifteen’’ bears a printed 
guarantee-ticket on the sleeve which entitles 
the purchaser to a new garment, free, if the one 
he buys disappoints him in wear or service 

Soldin nearly every city and large town in 
the United States—and going into the re- 
mainder as fast as we can sign up new agents. 
If vouare aclothing dealer in a town where the 
**Frankel Fifteen”’ is not on sale, get hold of the 
fastest-selling line of clothing that has appeared 
in the history of the American Clothing Trade. 





FRANKEL FIFTEEN 


Suit or Overcoat 





FRANKEL BROTHERS 
Fifth Avenue at 23rd Strest, New York 


If you do ¢ inkel Fifteer y 
rite for our interesting Style Book **¢ iw 
tell 'y to g Frankel Fit ° 1 Overcoat 





° 14} 
it should be an 


igly affair. The Junior Tattoo is artistic, vet it is a gentle but insistent 


alarm clock. Every twenty seconds tor five minutes it will cal!, unless the 


You ¢an easily carry the Junior Tattoo 


the cook when the cake is baked Make your guests independent of servants’ 


Price $1.75 (In Canada duty extra) 


AVEN ULONN. 139 Hamilton Street 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE | 


(Continued from Page 5s) 


“Sure, I know,”” Marcus agreed. ‘He's 


| got altogether too much to say for himself. 


| the chances is we would get rid of him 


Only this morning he tells me he wants a 
raise to six dollars a week.” 

*“Could you blame him?” Philip asked 
mildly. ‘‘He’s doing good work here, 
Marcus.” 

“Yow! he’s doing good work!’’ Marcus 
exclaimed. ‘‘He’s fresh like anything, 
Scheikowitz. If you give him the least 
littleencouragement, Scheikowitz, he would 
stand there and talk to you all day yet.” 

“Not to me he don’t,” Philip retorted. 
“Lots of times I am asking him questions 
about the folks in the old country and 
always he tells me: ‘With greenhorns like 
them I don’t bother myself at all.’ Calls 
his father a greenhorn yet!” 

Marcus flapped his right hand in a 
gesture of impatience. 

“He could call his father a whole lot 
worse,” he said. ‘“‘Why, that Ganef ain't 
even wrote you at all since the boy comes 
over here. Not only he’s a crook, Scheiko- 
witz, but he’s got a heart like a brick.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. 

“What difference does it make if he is a 
crook?”’ he rejoined. ‘‘The boy’s all right 
anyway. Yes, Marcus, the boy is some- 
thing which you could really say is a jewel.” 

“*Geh weg!”’ Marcus cried disgustedly 
“a jewel!” 

“That's what I said,” Philip continued 
“‘a jewel. Tell me, Marcus, how many 
boys would you find it which they are get- 
ting from three to five dollars a week and 
in one year saves up a hundred dollars, 
y’understand, and comes to me only this 
morning and says to me I should take the 
money for what it costs to keep him while 
he is learning the language, and for’buying 
him his clothes when he first comes here. 
Supposing his father is a crook, Marcus, am 
I right or wrong?” 

Talk is cheap, Scheikowitz,” Marcus 
re storted. ‘He only says he would pay you 
the money, Scheikowitz, ain’t it?” 

Philip dug down into his pocket and } 
duced a roll of ragged one and two dollar 
bills, which he flung angrily on to a sample 
table. 

‘*Count ’em,”’ he said. 

Marcus shrugged again. 

‘What is it my business?” he said. ‘““And 
anyhow, Scheikowitz, I must say I'm sur- 
prised at you. A poor boy saves up a hun- 
dred dollars out of the little we are paying 
him here, and actually you are taking the 
money from him. Couldn’t you afford it 
to spend on the boy a hundred dollars?” 

“Sure I could,” Philip replied as he 
pocketed the bills. “Sure I could and I’m 
going to too. I’m going to take this here 
money and put it in the bank for the boy, 
with a hundred dollars to why Polatkin, 
and when the boy gets to be twenty-one he 
would anyhow got in savings bank a couple 
hundred dollars.” 

Polatkin nodded shamefacedly. 

“Furthermore, Polatkin,”’ Philip con- 
tinued, “‘if you got such a regard for the 
boy which you say you got it, understand 
me, I would like to make you a proposition. 
Ever since Gifkin leaves us, y’understand, 
we got in our cutting room one Schlemiel 
after another. Ain’t it? Only yesterday 
we got to fire that young feller we took on 
last week, understand me, and if we get 
somebody else in his place today, Polatkin, 


tomorrow, and so it goes.” 

Again Polatkin nodded. 

“So, therefore, what is the use talking, 
Polatkin?” Philip concluded. ‘Let us 
take Joe Borrochson and learn him he 
should be a cutter, and in six months’ time, 
Polatkin, I bet yer he would be just so good 
a cutter as anybody.” 

At this juncture Polatkin raised his hand 
with the palm outward. 

“Stop right there, Scheikowitz,”’ he said. 
“You are making a fool of yourself, Schei- 
kowitz, because, Scheikowitz, admitting 
for the sake of no arguments about it that 


| the boy is a good boy, understand me, after 


all he’s only a boy, ain’t it, and if you are | 
coming to make a sixteen-year-old boy an | 
assistant cutter, y’understand, the least 
that we could expect is that our customers 
fires half our goods back at us.”’ 

“But —-—” Scheikowitz began. 

“But nothing, Scheikowitz,” Polatkin_| 
interrupted. ‘This morning I seen it 
Meyer Gifkin on Canal Street and he ain’t 
working for them suckers no more; and I 
says to him is he willing to come back here | 
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Southern RedCedarChest 


No Home Complete Without One 









Sent 
on 15 
Days’ 
Trial 


This beautiful chest brings joy to the possess Phe fos 
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PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. 33, Statesville, B.C 
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| at the same wages, and he says yes, pro- | 
| viding you would see that this here feller 


Borrochson wouldn’t pretty near kill him.” 


“What do you mean pretty near kill 
him?” Scheikowitz cried. ‘‘Do you mean 
to say he is afraid of a boy like Joe Bor- 
rochson?”’ 

‘**Not Joe Borrochson,”’ Polatkin replied. 
“He is all the time thinking that your 


brother-in-law Borrochson comes over here | 


with his boy and is working in our place 
yet, and when I told him that that crook 
didn’t come over at all Meyer says that’s 
the first he hears about it or he would have 
asked for his job back long since already. 
So he says he would come in here to see us 
this afternoon.” 

“But ” Scheikowitz began again. 

“Furthermore,’”’ Polatkin continued 
hastily, ‘if I would got a nephew in my 
place, Scheikowitz, I would a damsight 
sooner he Stays working on the stock till 
he knows enough to sell goods on the road 
as that he learns to bea cutter. Ain’t it?”’ 

Scheikowitz sighed heavily by way of 
surrender. 

“All right, Polatkin,”’ he said; “if you’re 
so dead set on taking this here feller Gifkin 


| back go ahead. But one thing I must got 
| totell you. If you are taking a feller back 


which you fired once, understand me, he 
actsso independent youcouldn’t do not hing 
with him at all.” 

**Leave that to me,”’ Polatkin said, as he 


| started for the cutting room, and when 





Scheikowitz followed him he found that 
Gifkin had already arrived. 

“Wie ge hts, Mister Scheikowitz?”’ Gifkin 
cried, and Philip received the salutation 
with a distant nod. 

“IT hope you don’t hold no hard feelings 
for me,”” Gifkin began. 

“Me hold hard feelings for you!” Schei- 
kowitz exclaimed. “I guess you forget 
yourself, Gifkin. A boss don’t hold no hard 
feelings for a feller which is working in the 
place, Gifkin; otherwise the feller gets fired 
and stays fired, Gifkin.”’ 

At this juncture Polatkin in the rdéle of 
peacemaker created a diversion. 

**Joe,”’ he called to young Borrochson, 
who was passing the cutting-room door, 
*‘come in here a minute.” 

He turned to Gifkin as Joe entered. 

“IT guess you seen this young feller 
before,”’ he said. 

Gifkin looked hard at Joe for a minute. 

**I think I seen him before somewheres,”’ 
he replied. 

“Sure you seen him before,” Polatkin 
rejoined. ‘‘His name is Borrochson.” 

“*Borrochson!”’ Gifkin cried, and Joe, 
whose color had heightened at the close 
scrutiny to which he had been subjected, 
began to grow pale. 

**Sure, Yosel Borrochson, the son of your 
old neighbor,” Polatkin explained, but 
Gifkin shook his head slowly. 

“That ain't Yosel Borrochsen,”’ he de- 
clared, and then it was that Polatkin and 
Scheikowitz first noticed Joe’s embarrass- 
ment. Indeed even as they gazed at him 
his features worked convulsively once or 
twice and he dropped unconscious to the 
floor. 

In the scene of excitement that ensued 
Gifkin’s avowed discovery was temporarily) 
forgotten, but when Joe was again restored 
to consciousness Polatkin drew Gifkin aside 
and requested an € xplanation. 

‘What do you mean the boy ain’t Yosel 
Borrochson?”’ he demanded. 

“‘[ mean the boy ain’t Yosel Borroch- 


son,’ Gifkin replied deliberately. ‘I k: 
this here boy, Mr. Polatkin, and, further- 
more, Borrochson’s boy is got one bum eye, 
which he gets hit with a stone in it when he 
was only four years old already. Do 


I know it, Mr. Polatkin, when with my 
own eyes I seen this here boy throws the 
stone yet: 

‘Well, then, who is this | ry ?” Marcu 
Polatkin insisted. 

“‘He’s a boy by the 1 
Gifkin replied,’ ‘‘ which his 
cus Lubliner, a! 
which he would steal anything from atoot} 
pick to an oitermobile, understand me.”’ 

“Pincus Lubliner!’’ Polatkin repeated 
hoarse ly. 

“That’s who T said,’”’ Gifkin continued, 
rushing headlong to his destruction, “‘ Pin- 
cus Lubliner, which honestly, Mr. Polatkin, 
there’s nothing that feller wouldn’t do—a 
regular Rosher if ever there was one.”’ 

For one brief moment Polatkin’s eyes 
flashed angrily, and then with a resounding 
smack his open hand struck Gifkin’s cheek. 

‘Liar!” he shouted. ‘‘What do you 


mean by it?” 


Lublir 


¢ 
Ps ‘ 
ner was i 





so a crook, Mr. Polatki 
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Knitted to Your Form 


HERE is one make of fine-ribbed 


union suits knitted to your form, 


Madam, and only one. 


That is the 


MN tcleeltel. 


Other union suits, at the same price, are shaped 


at the waist by coarse seams. 


Compare them at your dealer's. 


There are two distinct types of the Richelieu, 
mercerized and 


made in cotton, 
priced from $1.00 to $3.00. 


THE WIN-SUM 


merino, 


In the Win sum, you have a union suit giving the same 


combination as that found in a summer-we ight vest 


worn with a heavy weight lowe! garment 


without seams. 


THE SEEM-LESS 


You have in the Seem-less a union 


and this 


glove 


fitting waist of thinner texture and with no waist seam 


‘ 


to cause discomfort beneath the cors« 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name 
and address with your height, weight and bust 
measurement, and we will fill your order. 


An unusual booklet on request 


RICHELIEU KNITTING CO. 


60 Broad Street 
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« il, By Pat 


ACluett Color-F ier tinet th ie Eliedh eencuven 
longer than ordinary shirts, because it is made of 
better than ordinary color-fast fabrics. 31.50 and up 


Send for booklet, ** Proper Dress Cluett, Peabody & Company 7 River Street, Troy, N. Y 
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~bed is guaranteed for 35 years. 


All iron or brass beds and cribs that bear the trade-mark 
ve UNBREAKABLE CORNERS 
Strongest at the point where most metal beds are weakest— at the corners. 

can pound them with a hammer, and if they break you get a new bed. 
alo Beds never sag, because the corners fit snugly. 


6é 3? 
Tell your dealer you want « “‘Barcalo’”’ Bed 
If he doesn’t sell Barcalo Beds, send us his name and ask for our ‘STYLE 
BOOK OF BEDS.”* — Shows 100 designs, $10 7 
The extra beauty and convenience, and . y— LY 
guarantee back of Barcalo Beds, will 
A Barcalo makes a cheerful room 
BARCALO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
DEALERS: 


plan of co 


re pay you 


No, 4 Louisiana Street, 


Ask for our 
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Scheikowitz, who had been tenderly 
bathing Joe Borrochson’s head with water, 
rushed forward at the sound of the blow. 

**Marcus,”’ he cried, ‘‘for Heaven’s sake, 
what are you doing? You shouldn’t kill 
the feller just because he makes a mistake 
and thinks the boy ain’t Joe Borrochson.” 

‘He makes too many mistakes,” Polat- 
kin roared. ‘‘ Calls Pincus Lubliner a crook 
and a murderer yet, which his mother was 
my own father’s a sister. Did you ever 
hear the like?” 

He made a threatening gesture toward 
Gifkin, who cowered in a chair. 

Say, lookyhere, Marcus,”’ Scheikowitz 
asked, “what has Pincus Lubliner got to 
do with this?” 

‘“‘He’s got a whole lot to do with it, 
Marcus replied, and then his eyes rested 
on Joe Borrochson, who had again lapsed 
into unconsciousness. 

“*Oo-ee!”’ Marcus cried. 
is dead.” 

He swept Philip aside and ran to the 
water-cooler, whence he returned with the 
drip-bucket brimming over. This he emp- 
tied on Joe Borrochson’s recumbent form, 
and after a quarter of an hour the recovery 
was permanent. In the meantime Philip 
had interviewed Meyer Gifkin to such 
good purpose that when he entered the 
firm’s office with Meyer Gifkin at his heels 
he was fairly splutte ring with rage. 

Thief!”’ he yelle d. ‘Out of here before 
I make you arrested.’ 

“Who the devil you think you are 
talking to?’’ Marcus demanded. 

“I am talking to Joseph Borrochson,”’ 
Scheikowitz replied. ‘‘That’s who I’m 
talking to.”’ 

‘Well, there ain’t no such persen here,” 
Polatkin retorted. ‘‘There’s here only a 
young fellow by the name Elkin Lubliner, 
which he is my own father’s sister a 


“The poor boy 


grandson, and he ain’t no more a thief as 


you are. ; 
“Ain’t he?” Philip retorted. ‘‘ Well, all 
I can say is he is a thief and his whole 
family is thieves, the one worser as the 
other.” 
Marcus glowered at his partner. 


“You should be careful what you are | 


spe aking about,” he said. 


“Maybe you | 


ain’t aware that ‘this here boy’s grandfather | 


on his father’s side was Reb Mosha, the big 
Lubliner Rav, a Chosid and a Tzadek if ever 
there was one.” 

“What difference does that make?” 
Philip demanded. ‘He is stealing my 
brother-in-law’s passage ticket anyhow.” 

“T didn’t steal it,’’ the former Joseph 
Borrochson cried. ‘My father paid him 
good money for it, because Borrochson 


| says he wanted it to marry the widow 


| cried. 


| sending money to the old country?” 





with; and you also I am paying a hundred 
dollars.” 

“Yow! Your father paid him good 
money for it!’’ Philip jeered. ‘‘A Ganef 
like your father is stealing the money, too, 
I bet yer.” 

“Oser a Stiick,’’ Polatkin declared. ‘I 
am sending him the money myself to help 
bury his aunt, Mrs. Lebowitz.” 

“You sent him the money?” 
“‘And your own partner you didn’t 
tell nothing about it at all!” 

‘*What is it your business supposing I am 
Mar- 
cus retorted. ‘‘Do you ask me an advice 
when you are sending away money to the 
old country?” 


“But the feller didn’t bury his aunt at 


all,”’ Philip said. 
“Yes, he did too, 
Borrochson protested. ‘Instead of a hun- 
dred dollars the funeral only costs fifty. 
Anybody | could make an overestimate. 


” 


Ain’t it? 


Mare us nodded. 

“The boy is right, Philip,” he said, ‘“‘and 
anyhow what does this loafer come butting 
in here for? 

As he spoke he indicated Meyer Gifkin 
with a jerk of the chin. 

“He ain’t butting in here,’’ Philip de- 
clared; ‘“‘he comes in here because I told 
him to. I want you should make an end of 
this nonsense, Polatkin, and hire a decent 
assistant cutter. Gifkin is willing to come 
back for twenty dollars a week.” 

“He is, is he?’’ Marcus cried. ‘Well, 
if he was willing to come back for twenty 
dollars a week why didn’t he come back 
before? Nowit’stoolate; I got other plans. | 
Besides, twenty dollars is too much.” 

“You know very well why I ain’t come 
back before, Mr. Polatkin,”’ Gifkin pro- 
tested. “I was afraid for my life from that 
murderer Borrochson.” 

Philip scowled suddenly. | 


Philip | 


the former Joseph | 
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UPPOSE it were possible to 

identify and keep track of each 
hair of your head. Under normal 
scalp conditions you would find 
that shedding and re-growth are 
practically continuous. 


When the scalp gets lazy the re- 
growth does not keep pace with 
natural loss. 


Then is the time to wake.the scalp 
up — to vitalize it—to form the 
habit of systematic shampooing with 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


Packer's Tar Soap is not merely an 
agreeable and refreshing toilet prepa- 
ration. It is a scientific blending of 
Nature’s best aids to scalp and hair 
health. On merit alone it has won 
and kept the confidence of three 
generations. 

we will mail you a 


sample half-cake of Packer's Tar Soap, also our 
booklet, ‘How to Care for the Hair and Scalp.” 


For 10 cents, silver or stamps, 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 86C, 81 Fulton St, New York 




















Cooking in Paper Bags Explained 


You can cook almost everything in Uni« 
ery Bags—the wonderful Soyer method thi ngs 
taste better. No shrinkage, no smell of cocksian 
no pots and pans to scour Prepare food as 
usual and place in bag of proper size. Needs 
no watching, is self-basting and self-browning 
Ordinary paper bags won't do 
The Genuine Union Cookery Bag 
is odorless, tasteless, moisture-proof 
and unaffected by heat —and bears this 
mark > ’ 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE okery et 
of various sized bags, with directions and recipes if y send 

us your grocer’s name. 


The Union Bag & Paper Co., 1914 Whitehall Bldg, New York 


Corner the Fun Market! 


Box Bali has taken fan lovers by storm —is cleaning up from 
$100.00 to $600.00 a month clear profit for many Managers. One 
man with four alleys made clear 


$680. 00 in 30 ae 



























small avestmont you ma the 
s rohits. if reater ac 
right in your own locality 
Box Bail is a clean, m oral gs me—a 
exercise (hat fascina 
ott 1 and w 
New proved alley 
t rr je 
ten-pins set a 
players —y inthe ca 
No help nee ‘ded to operate 
expenses of an y kind eucapt vest 


Our Guarante e-- You can set 


not satisfied after 30 ys wet 
back the alley and refund what y 
paid us m inus what you took 
Write for our pros ition at « 


American Box Ball Co., 370 Van Buren St., ithe Ind. 











It Isn’t Jap-a-lac Without 


the Jap-a-lac Name 
and Label 


ADAM — please remember 

that. The market is full of 

“near” Jap-a-lacs—‘‘almost”’ 
Jap-a-lacs—“‘just-as-good-as” Jap- 
a-lacs—cheaply made from poor 
materials to ‘‘cash in’’ on the Jap-a- 
lac name. 

Beware of them. Jap-a-lac is an original, 
distinctive product. ‘There is nothing like 
it. Nothing that approaches it. It is made 
of a special selection of gums and oils 
combined and blended in the famous 
Glidden way. 


That is why Jap-a-lac gives far better— 
more beautiful—results than any 
tion—why it covers more space—why it 


AC 


imita- 


wears longer. 


BPAL 














is made in twenty-one different colors and Jap-a-! 
tural (clear varnish). Ther noend to the w 
n use it about the it br 1s old 
wed and scarred tur floor ¥¢ ' 
woodwork Turns your rz ht 
an er led one Fir or k i t 
I for re-« I mt 
gudu I 
0,000 1 . and dr ' 
J lac 3 y to ‘ 
The pr rer 
In the United Stat Jap-a- 
prices are (Full U. S. Meas- 
-Pt. 20c; Pt. 30 t 





ire): % - Pt. 
50c; Ot. 90c; 44-Gal. $1.65; Gal. 
$3.00. 

In Canada (Full Imperial 
Me aan Pt. 25c; 14-Pt. 35c3 
Pt. 60c; Ot. $1.10; 33-Gal. $1.95; 
Gel. $3.50. 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Factories: Cleveland, 0.; Toronto,Can. 
Branches: New York; Chicago 













This Label on 
Every Garment. 


Summer 
Underwear 


OU don’t have to take 


any one’s word. You | 
i 










know “Porosknit” every time 
by this label. 
50c a Garment 
Union Suits, $1.00 


Boys’ 25c each. Union Suits, 50c 
Sold Everywhere } 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N.Y 


















ANY COLLEGE YOUNG MAN 


can velp pay his wa by« Not turtri- 
flers or Curiosity se 


tere with st 
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ace hanes Soaaeeoane Tre 
House of Wricht & Street, 225 W. 62nd St., Chicago, IL 
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‘*My partner is right, Gifkin,”’ he said. 
“Twenty dollars is too much.” 

**No, it ain’t,” Gifkin declared. “If I 
would be still working for you, Mr. Schei- 
kowitz, I would be getting more as twenty 
dollars by now. And was it my fault you 
are firing me? By rights I should have 
sued you in the courts yet.” 

‘*What d’ye mean sue us in the courts? 
Philip exclaimed. He was growing increas- 
ingly angry, but Gifkin heeded no warning. 

“‘Because you are firing me just for 
saying a crook is a crook,”’ Gifkin replied, 
“and here lately you found out for your- 
self this here Borrochson is nothing but a 
Sciwindler —a Ganef.” 

“What areyou talking about —a Schwind 
ler?” Philip cried, now thoroughly aroused 
*‘Ain’t you heard the boy says Borrochson 
is marrying the landlord’s widow? Could 
aman get married on wind, Gifkin?”’ 

‘Yow! he marriedthelandlord’swidow!” 
Gifkin said. ‘I bet yer that crook gambles 
away the money; and, anyhow, could you 
believe anything this here boy tells you, 
Mr. Scheikowitz?”’ 

The question fell on deaf ears, however, 
for at the repetition of the word crook 
Philip flung open the office door. 

“Out of here,”’ he roared, ‘‘ before I kick 
you out.” 

Simultaneously Marcus grabbed the 
luckless Gifkin by the collar, and just what 


| occurred between the office and the stairs 


could be deduced from the manner in which 
Marcus limped back to the office. 

“Gott sei Dank we are rid of the fellow,” 
he said as he came in. 


iv 


LTHOUGH Philip Scheikowitz arrived 
at his place of business at half past 


} seven the following morning he found that 


Marcus and Elkin Lubliner had preceded 
him, for when he entered the showroom 
Marcus approached with a broad grin on 
his face and pointed to the cutting room, 
where stood Elkin Lubliner. In the boy's 
right hand was clutched a pair of cutter’s 
shears, and guided by chalked lines he was 
laboriously slicing up a roll of sample paper. 

“ Ain't hea picture?’’ Marcus exclaimed. 

“A picture!” Philip repeated. ‘‘ What 
d’ye mean a picture?” 

“Why, the way he standsthere with them 
shears, Philip,’”’ Marcus replied. ‘He's 
really what you could call a born cutter 
if ever there was one,”’ 

“A cutter!’’ Philip eried. 

““Sure,”” Marcus went on. ‘It’s never 
too soon for a young feller to learn all 
sides of his trade, Philip. He’s been long 
enough on the stock. Now he should learr 
to be a cutter, and I bet 3 
time yet he would be just so good a cutter 
as any body ug 

Philip was too dazed to make any com- 
ment before Marcus obtained a fresh start. 

“A smart boy like him, Philip, learns 
**Ain’t it lunny how 
you take a boy like 


er in SIX months 


awful quick,” he said. 
blood shows up? Now 
him which he comes from decent, respect- 
able family, Philip, and he’s got real gump- 
tion. I think I told you his grandfather 
on his father’s side was a big rabbi, the 
Lubliner Rav.” 

Philip nodded. 

“And even if I didn’t told you,’’ Marcus 
went on, “‘you could tell it from his face.” 

Again Philip nodded. 

‘** And another thing I want to talk to you 
about,’’ Marcus said, hastening after him: 
“the hundred dollars the boy gives you you 
should keep, Philip. And if you are spend- 
ing more than that on the boy I would 
make it good.” 

Philip dug down absently into his trou- 
sers pocket and brought forth the roll of 
dirty bills. 

“Take it,”’ he said, throwing it toward 
his partner. ‘I don’t want it.” 


“What d’ye mean you don’t want it?” 
Marcus cried. 
‘I mean I ain’t got no hard feelings 


against the boy,” Philip replied. “I am 
thinking it over ali night, and I come to the 
conclusion so long as | started in being the 
boy’s uncle I would continue that way. So 
you should put the money in the savings 
bank like I says yesterday.” 

“But ’* Marcus protested. 

Sut nothing,” Philip interrupted. ‘ Do 

what I am telling you.” 

Marcus blinked hard and cleared his 
throat with a great, rasping noise. 

“After all,’”” he said huskily, “ 
make no difference how many 
Rabonim is ina feller’s family, Philip, solong 
as he’s got a good, straight businessman 
for a partner.” 
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A TRUTHFUL ADVERTISEMENT 


INCE the invention of the AutoStrop Razor, it is just 


as unnecessary to acquire barbers’ skill as it is to add 
with the head now that we have a machines 
Just as the adc r machine does the adding fe \ 1, SO the 
AutoStrop does the stropping tor you, and th s how : 
You simply slip the spec ial strop through the t f the 
razor itselt yes, in under the blade. 
You push the handle back and forth. The blade falls on 
the soft st ) at « xactly the r s ac 
then the other, a 1 with exactly the im” “pert and 
mble”’ touch of the head barbs 
After a few strokes you slip the razor s ht from strop 
to face al sh In l th y } and cleal 
you take not a §s thi apart and put i s tal : 
thing together. 2 
Quick and } , you will t, but does A itostrop 
Stropping rea VyNiet a i , Ke ni 
Shave with an Auto trop ¢ > petore ; after st Op- 
ping, ar ou will get the answer to that questior 
\KES MONEY FOR YO NOT EXPENS 
( 
I . l y g ex 
rt § } t S « 
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AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 327 Fifth Ave., New York ; 400 Richmond St., W.., 
Toronto, Canada; 61 New Oxford St., London 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 
STROPS ITSELF 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans Without Detaching Blade 
Far Quicker, Handier Than a No-Stropping Razor 


CHEAPER THAN A DOLLAR RAZOR AS THE BLADES LAST SO LONG 
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Hold a Magnifying Lens } 
Over These Watch Cases |: 

xamine the deep, rich engine-turning or engraving s¢ 
on ‘*Crescent’’ or ‘Jas. Boss’’ cases: It is made pos- - 


Yen. 


Ordinary filled cases may look all right when you 
pay for them, have a high polish and all that. But the 
workmanship of such cases is thin and light — merely 
burnished on surface is only a thin film 
or wash of gold. You may even find them stamped 
‘Guaranteed for 20 years,’’ but what is the guarantee 
worth when there is no way to enforce it ? 

If you want assured investment value for your money 
wear, all-round. satisfaction—see that you get a 
**Crescent’’ or a ‘‘Jas. 

Kvery representative jeweler carries them. He will 
identify them for you by the trademarks illustrated in 
this advertisement. [hese marks mean absolute integrity 
in material, in construction, in workmanship. They are 
standard with the fine jewelry trade and have been for 
fifty vears. 
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The Keystone Watch Case Co. 


Established 1853 


Philadelphia 
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CRESCENT JAS.BOSS 
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The Stetson Shoe 
Makes Life a Holiday 


Foot- ease being essential to 
mind-ease, comfort is made the 
first consideration in building 
The Stetson Shoe. 

Shod with the shoe of comfort—The 
Stetson Shoe—each day will 
be gay, your work a pleasure 
and your pleasures complete. 

The Strut ts a stylish 
model for the young man 
—a fitter, 
and fit means 
comfort. 


The Red Diamond marks the Stetson agency and the 
Stetson Shoe. Write today for The Book of Dreams, a 








too— 























unique book of Fall styles, and name of nearest dealer. 
“Stetsons cost more by the pair—less by the year.” 








ortlandt Street; Springfield, Mass., 170 Worthington Street; 
1 » Hollenden Arcade; Pittsburgh, Pa., Jenkins Arcade 
1230 Market Street, Philadelphia,—A. H. Geuting Company. 


The Stetson Shoe Company, South Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
Live Shoe Deaiers should write for our Stock Book and Proposition. 
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fl FRESH GRIP 


(Continued from Page 19) 


twelve feet tall, which I put just within the 
entrance gate and had covered with purple 
flowering beans the second summer. 

That trellis decked out with purple 
flowers attracted some attention, I tell you, 
and every now and then we could hear 
people say as they passed along the road: 
‘Oh, look, how pretty!” That made me 
feel good, for I had put a lot of work into 
that trellis as a beauty-adder and I liked, 
too, to see that the plae e was getting more 
attractive to strangers—which meant 
eventually more salable at a good profit. 

We had a broad driveway —or walkway, 
for at first we rarely rode over it or had 
any one else do so--that went up straight 
from the entrance gate toward the middle 
of our two substantial rooms and front 
porch. This drive separated at a distance 
of about one hundred feet from the house 
and ran about a large oval grass plat, as 
many more pretentious places we had seen 
were laid off. 

That large oval, about fifty feet long, 
was carefully sown in bluegrass and care- 
fully tended. In the center we had a large 
oval rockery with ground ivy and different 
kinds of red coleus plants stuck in the earth 
spaces among the rocks; and two clumps 
of Spanish bayonets and four clumps of 
white and green striped grass, as well as 
four little red-leafed dwarf trees— prunus 
pissardi, I believe Arch called them 
added a touch of color all summer. 

We thought that oval greatly increased 
the beauty of our place. The point was 
this, Arch said: the oval was so small that 
it could be carefully tended like a city yard 
was so prominently 
placed — directly in front of the porch and 
not more than fifty feet away —that it gave 
tone to the whole front; was so planned 
that it had bright-colored flowers all sum- 
mer, but was inexpensive and easy to 
handle. All growths in the oval were kept 


| low enough not to interfere with the view 


of lawn and entrance and rolling country | 


| beyond the road. 


Then the break in the straight road from 
the gate gave a relief, a rest, Arch said, and 
added a more elegant touch to our simple 
place—seeming somehow to enlarge the 


grounds slightly. 


Tree-Planting Time 


Just within the front gate, on either side 
of the driveway and also in the curves of 
the hedge, we ‘planted large clumps of a 
red-berried bush which stood out in the 
fall and winter as welcoming masses of 
cheerful color to greet all who came —that’s 
what Arch and Minnie said about them. 
We also had some bitter-sweet and red- 
berried shrubs up near the house at one 
side. You have no idea how cheerful and 
good those bushes were when the leaves 
were all gone and the country generally 
looked bare and cold. 

Of course living in the country has some 
inconveniences, but we made the best of 
things—that was part of our family agree- 
ment when we moved out. It was pleasant 
at first for Minnie to come home from the 
hot city with a cool ride and short walk in 
the summer evenings; but when the days 
got shorter and I had to meet her every 


| evening at the car I don’t know which of us 


wished for city streets the most —I limping 


| along tired after chores and milking, or 








| 





Minnie coming out from city sidewalks 
especially if it happened to be raining or 
there was no moon. But the pike was good 
and I bought a small lantern for rainy 
nights, and after all a thousand feet is not 
a long walk 

Minnie was nice about it too. She grew 
more and more cheerful, praised my work 


| and each new thing about the place, told 


me how fine it was for the children and 
how she was getting to love the country! 
Minnie has some capacity for loving—and 
I rather like it. 

By tree-planting time that first fall we 
had pretty well decided what and where to 
plant. You see you can do a lot of plan- 
ning in six months when you have things 
right under your eye all the time. We 
meant finally to weed out most of the old 
apple trees, for they weren’t of much per- 
manent value; but we left three or four 
even in front to take away the brand-new 
look of the place. We put most of the new 
trees along the sides of the front acre and 
a half, so as to leave a more spacious lawn 
effect; that’s what Arch said we must do. 
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5fold 


Heal th Underwear 

A sheep wears his wool on 

the outside. That’s where it is 
in Duofold. 

The inner fabric hasn't a 
thread of wool in it. Only fine 
cotton or silk touches you. The 
wool isin the outer fabric. Two 
light-weight fabrics in one, with 
air space "be ‘tween the wool and 
cotton, and the two fabrics 
together weigh less than the 
ordinary thick one. 

Could anything be more sci- 
entific and sensible ? 

Delightfully smooth on the skin; 
well-ventilated, keeping the body al- 
ways at an even normal temperature 

Duofold gives the warmth of wool 
without the “‘itchy’’ sensation of wool 
against the skin; nor the sticky effect 
of a solid cotton garment. Duofold 
is always smooth, dry, light and 
perfectly ventilated 


Single garments and union suits in all 
weights and various styles for men, women 
and children. $1.00 and upwards 

Your dealer has them or will get them 
for you Write us for Style Booklet 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 
Mohawk, N. Y. 





























Send for ~~ 
TRIAL BOTTLE 
20 ¢ 


50 Times the vengin 
The most exquisite perfumeever 
made zasts 50 t me sas long a 
ordinary kinds Ar 
Gives only pure dist 
flowers (not dilutedw 
Don't use a drop 
long glass stopper t« 
In Cut Glass Bottl 
Maple Case, $1.50, « 
perfume or sent post] 
eipt of price. Odors 
Valley, Violet, Rose, 






















PAUL RIEGER 
178 First Street, San Francisco, Cal 








Exact Size 


Regular Bottle Flower 
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rolls into s¢ e. 
Lasts a lifetir ie. 
over. Sold by hard 





1 Iron mn Gana J 
Pays for itself many times 
ware dealers every where. 
Write today for descriptive Folder, No.1, which tells 
all about this great help to household economy. 


201 Park Ave 


Hill-Dryer Co. Worcester, Mass. 


BIG MONEY FOR YOU 


Selling our m — letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. » an put them on. Nice, pleasant 
Big demand AW rite today for free sample and full partic 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street Gite 
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Every Razor 
must be 
stropped 


laater what make of razor 
, it will not keep its 
ess it is stropped every 
use it. Anyone, even 
inexperienced, can keep 






















Over hal y of strop making 
and our r@ covery of a won- 
derful sh preparation have 


ip.) The New Torrey 
wait ast a lifetime and 

If your dealer 
his new strop, 
will give you 
aler who can. 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 


never need 
cannot sho 
write to us 
the address 


Prices, 50c, 75c 


Every dealer 


Our booklet 
ho Is not now all about shav 
lling the New ing—sent free 

Torrey Honing on request. 
Strop should 

write at once Get a Torrey 
f our special Razor — the 


best made 


proposition, 


J. R. TORREY & CoO. 
Dept. A. Worcester, Mass. 

















Suspenders have 
the nee Take- ined 





And mut it no one pai rof 
penders can tac t e ts 
in as well as theshort tle 
as well as the slim. 
lhe triple take-up “Whiz” 
penders exciusively. Move 
ei ,it take ip three i 
| of sla This ea that 
1 Ww kle never s e 
if T ' r 
| ' er the . 
t i 
re iw re 
i ad e s x 
§ ers r 


| a“ you ours 50c 


HARRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY 





138-146 West 14th St. 
New York City- 














SEND A POSTAL 
for Sample of 


Austin’s Dog Bread 





America Keeps i 
in hottest weather ‘key them 

1 cond | 
winter, pustio” s ee Bread | 
for puppies and small pet | 
~telPiacd es rage 


AUSTIN DOG BREAD AND ANIMAL FOOD co 


207 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass 
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We used a few water maples, because they 
grow fast; some Norway maples, because 
they are such fine trees; pin oaks, on ac- 
count of their glossy leaves and symmet- 
rical growth; and a couple of tulip trees 
for their leaves and blossoms. We even 
put in two chestnuts and a hickory. 

We mixed in some cherry trees, both red 
and white varieties, four pear trees and six 
young apple trees; but we kept the peach 
trees away from the front lawn. Their 
foliage drops too easily in dry weather and 
they are not even cousins to a shade tree 
Instead we scattered about a few plum 
trees, with dogwoods and redbuds for the 
effect in early spring. 

The side fences back of the first hundred 
feet of privet hedge were of woven wire on 
dressed cedar posts painted green. Out in 
front of the fences we had a row of rasp- 


berry vines—red and black both—well 
wired; in front of them we scattered goose 
berry and currant bushes. Farther out 
| from the fence, where they would show 


well, we put in some snowballs and lilacs, 
some old-fashioned flowering almond and 
burning bush. Over near the house at one 
side we had a large patch of lilies-of-the- 

valley, and on the other side a long, strag- 
gling bed of daffodils. You see we planted 
mostly perennials that didn’t need working 
or watering and yet made an attractive 
appearance. 

We kept the central part of our front 
yard or lawn and along the driveway 
largely free from messy little bushes and 
flowers, So as not to interfere with staking 
out our cow to graze. We counted all 
along on saving pasture bills for Sookey 
after the first year, and we did. 

The grapes and peach trees and black- 
berry vines and a lot of other things we put 
farther back, out of sight of the front porch. 
Out in front we tried to put in as much of 
the useful as we could without spoiling the 
ornamentai effect tried to economize on 
space without letting any think it 
looked like simply a money-making or 
money-saving proposition. 


one 


Later Improvements 


Our little country place became a family 
Supporter and a litile more, even before 
the trees had their growth. By the time 


we got through with it it certainly was a 


complete proposition; we even had an 
asparagus bed and some prospects for 
quinces, 

Of course we had our troubles, pler ty of 


It was somet 
too cold, too wet and 
sometimes too dry; things would dry up 

id die, or = out, or be eaten up by bugs, 
or sine fuse to grow; and ol course as 
a green hand I had to replant considerably 
the first two years. 


them. 


times 


imes too hot and some- 


sometimes 


But what kind of busi- 


ness can you find where everything always 
goes just right? Is that the kind you're 
in? If itis, I certainly should like to have 


your te lep hone number! 

We tried to get ine xpen sive conveniences 
as we improved the place. The second fall 
I added a good cistern at the corner of the 
kitchen, with a pump a sink 
inside. You ought to try that plan when 
you start your country place; it 
third of the kitchen work, my wife says. 

I put in a pipe, pump water 
direct from the pump to the chicken yard, 
which helped a good deal. We had runs 
for the chickens down under the plum trees 


direct to 


Saves a 


too, to 


and blackberry bushes, to give them extra 
grass and exercise; and in winter we use 
to turn them out over the back field 
times. 

y ou’d be surprised to see how the gran¢ 
children learned to help i  ittle ways that 
counted picking beans and peas | Lhe 
garden, and strawberries, and weeding ou 
the onion beds for an hour in the mor 


ings or evenings when the sun wasn't too 
feeding chickens, gathering eggs, and 
saving about two thousand steps a day 
which count, especially when you're lame 
The kids liked it, and it was good for 
them. It kept them out ischief, 
I guess; gave them something to do and 
taught them that it’s fun to work. 

It’s fun to work! I don’t think I'll ever 
forget that, after being laid aside as nor 
working material for so many months 
while we finished eating up my little sav- 
ings. Thank God for work and for m 
chance in the country! 

I paid a good deal more attention to the 
chicken proposition after the first summer, 
for it did not interfere so much with other 
work in the fall and winter. I never tried 
to have a poultry farm and have never 


not; 


too, 


of some n 
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“Half-Size” Radiators 


Equal Heat — Save Coal 


The picture shows two kinds of radiators 
One is cast iron —the kind used in the oid days, 
when steam and hot water radiation were first 
introduced, 

The other is the Kinnear Pressed Radiator, 
made of a special rolled metal, weighing one- 











third what cast iron weighs—and taking about 
If the space—light, compact and neat, yet of 
giant strength. It is impossible to explode it. 
It cannot crack, even when frozen. Cast 
iron flies to pieces under excessive pressure 
Pressed metal merely opens up a small hole 
id allows an easy escape of the contents 
Cast iron er: ae eezing. Pressed metal 
does nothing at 4 Common Cast Iron Kinnear Pressed 
Every Pressed Radiator is tested in the See a ae 
factory under five times the pressure it can ‘ ¢ 
ever get in service Yet these radiators are Note the Difference 
80 Hit that they can be p! iced on the walls Cast iron requires 40% more water, 
ff the floor—allowing the entire floor to be which takes more fuel to heat. So 
ept and kept sanitary. Kinnear Pressed Radiators will save on 


coal bills. They heat just as soon as 
they’re turned on — no long time waits 
as with cast iron They stop heating 
as quickly, so you don't have to open a 
window to cool off. 


Kinnear 
Pressed Radiators 


buildings equipped wit 
On the Wall—Off the Floor—Out of the Way 







Kinnear Pressed Radiators 
the Singer Building, 
New York. 





For the past eight years these radiators have been an enor 
mous success, Some of America’s ablest engineers designed 
them They are used in scores of hospitals, government 
buildin home hotels and great office buildings Ve will 
give you a list of the user a guarantee in itself 

* Dhegph g. oF t it i get the Kinnear Book 
for radiator all their g r an t ned 

I k ry k “ y know 

g ot g nd *'f ‘ 

Just send 7 We'll send y 

We maint t houses ve 26 1 z Ar ative w 
turn rough your ar t scton oF fit 

There's a nlimited t n size a lesign, for use on or 
fl the floor 





The Pressed Radiator Company of America 
506 Bailey-Farrell Bidg. PITTSBURG, PA, 
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Ribbed Fleece-Lined Underwear 

Vellastic Underwear is just what the 
name implies—soft like velvet, and elastic. 
It is made of a patented ribbed fleece. Ribbed for elasticity and smooth, 
easy fit. Fleece-lined for luxurious warmth and delightful comfort. 

Because of the peculiar weave of the VELLASTIC fabric, the 
fleece can never wash away, wear off, knot or grow damp and soggy. 
Thus VELLASTIC is healthful and sanitary. 


For Men, Women and Children—50c and up 
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it POSsesses 
garments 


rwear for the whole family. 
warmih of the heavy, bulky underwear. 
at 50c¢ and up. 


is the ideal unde 
the 
and union suits 
Vellastic is one of the famous Bodygard Underwears. 
for the Bodygard shield when buving underwear. It 
safeguard. Most dealers can supply you. If yours cannot 
for Bodygard Underwear Book No. 8 
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done anything spectacular with chickens 


no ‘$500 a month from poultry” or ‘$1800 | 
But even | 


a year on fifty feet of ground.” 
that first year and a half I greatly increased 
our revenue by eggs, and got the family on 
intimate terms with fried and roast and 
stuffed chicken. 

Did I tell you, or did I expect you to take 
it for granted, that in planting fruit we 
tried to get the best, consulting with neigh- 
bors and nurserymen as to the most desir- 
able varieties, those best adapted to that 
section and climate? It doesn’t cost any 
more to care for them, and you get double 
the results; that’s economy and manage- 
ment. We did that also as far as we could 
with the vegetables. 

We planned it so that even the back yard 
looked well, with some trees and althea and 
rose bushes near the house and, farther 
down, the chicken yard on one side and the 
kitchen garden on the other. 

Arch said we must make our kitchen 
garden ornamental in an ojd-fashioned 
way, that it would add two hundred dollars 
to the selling price of the place. So we had 
a row or two of hollyhocks up one side, near 
the cabbage bed, and other rows of tiger 
lilies and four-o’clocks—things that came 
up of themselves every year and didn’t 
have to be watered. You'd be surprised to 
see how those things add; and I learned to 
appreciate them for their own sake after I 
got used to them. 

It’s a good thing to get the best, if you 
ean; and you can in planting things. But 
you needn’t do without everything you 
would like, just because you can’t get 
| everything fancy. 


I used to get a neighbor to break up my | 


ground each spring and put it into condi- 
tion—I had only about three acres after I 
got the front in grass. The third summer I 
got sporty and bought a horse for pleasure, 
a driving horse. He cost me twenty dol- 
lars, and though too old to run a race or run 
away he was good for two hours at a time of 
running walk or jog trot. 


The Time to Sell 


With that perfectly safe horse and a second- 
hand surrey —I’m not going to tell you how 
littleI paid for the surrey; it wasn’t actually 
given to me and I took off the top when it 
got too seedy—we had many fine rides on 
summer evenings. It was nice to take our 
company riding, too, for many old friends 
and some new ones in time found their way 
to our country place. 

As I said before, by the end of the third 
year the entrance and grounds were in nice 
shape and a year later we managed to 
finish up the house in a simple way. We 
tore away the temporary annex and added 
four more good rooms to the two front ones, 
making a 
we called it then 
start with a high foundation—with a little 
bathroom and good closets and porches. 
When we got the house painted there was 
some class to the place for an inexpensive 
one, for the unusual quantity of fruit and 
careful planning and planting had begun to 
show. 

I wish you could have seen the place the 
next spring, at the end of the fifth year. Of 
course the new apple trees were not doing 
anything then, and some of the other fruit 
trees were just experimenting with what 
they could do; but the peaches and grapes 
and berries were as fine as you’d see in a 
day’s ride, and the whole place was as 
attractive as a picture. 

It occurred to me one day that now 
was the time to sell, though I hated to do it. 
I guess I’m a sentimental old fool, but I 
had actually got to love that little place 
{ had worked and planned over so much. 
I felt sort of grateful to it, too, for it had 
been like a life-saver to me. 

But Minnie had worked hard and faith- 
fully in her, office, and the ¢hildren were 
growing; and though I had called less and 


less upon her for help in the family’s sup- | 


port, $600 of her savings had gone into the 
addition to the house. 

The place had cost in money—house, 
trees and all improvements, as well as the 
land—something like $2600, though I had 
made part of that besides a living out of 

| the place. But as it stood—the handsome 
bungalow, 
cistern under it, 
papered, 
and wealth of fruit and shrubbery 
| thought it ought to sell for $5000. 


all freshly painted and 


I 


a sale to my wife and Minnie; then you 
ought to have heard the howl! Wails and 


six-room cettage or bungalow, as | 
we had built from the | 


with a bath fed from a second | 


with the handsome little lawn | 


| | finally gathered up courage to speak of 
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A Screw Loose? 
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Door knob screws will 

work loose, and keep on 
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i 
: 
Save $50—5 Days’ Trial 
You can earn $50 — the average ¢ 

cost of selling in person by 

selling yourself a typewriter. 

We will send a No. 3 Oliver 

visible writer) on five 

days’ trial without any de- 

posit. If you find it the best 

typewriter ever made, send 
| | us $5 monthly for ten months 
| | That's half the usual Oliver price 

We buy these machines by the thousands, : 

direct from the makers, and we sell without ey 

agents. Our book, “ Typewriter Secrets,” tells } 
} the whole story. Ask us now to mail it. 
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lishment and 1000 customers 
can be seated comfortably at 
one time. Over $2,000,000 
worth of Cammeyer shoes were 
sold in 1910. 
You can have at your service 
this most efficient organiza- 
tion, and through our perfect 
mail-order system can enjoy 
the same satisfaction which 
Cammeyer shoes give to the 
women and men of fashion of 


New York City. 
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reproaches and almost abuse came upon 
me next: “‘The idea of such a thing!” 
“‘Isn’t it our home?” ‘“‘Aren’t we getting 
on all right?’ I didn’t listen to it all; I 
decided it was time for me to see whether 


the apples were in bloom. 


I couldn’t exactly blame them, but I got 
back to the subject every day until they 
saw I wasright. They came to realize that 
here was my chance to cash in a good profit 
after five years of hard work; that doing so 
would help set me on my feet and encour- 
age me still more, and help me feel I'd got 
back my grip on life and work more than 
all the little week by week successes at 
mi: ae a living during the past five years. 

Vhen I actually got an offer of $5300 
after asking $5500 — $5300 net, they didn't 
have the heart to turn me down and con- 
sented to a sale. The offer came from an 
old man and his wife, who just went wild 
over the place—said it was the most com- 
plete proposition they had ever seen and 
that it suited them exactly. 

He had a half-interest in a wall-paper 
store, with a block of cottage investments 
on the side, and had been wanting for years 
to get back to the country, where he had 
been brought up; $3300 of the $5300 was i: 
cash and the balance intwo good cottages in 
the city: they needed some repairing, but 
rented for $10 a month each as they stood. 

The deal was soon closed. They bought 
our cow and chickens and even our best 
carpets and some pieces of furniture, which 
seemed just to fit the place, and they paid 
us $310 more for all that. I began to feel 
like a capitalist—at first like a dreary, 
homeless one, 

They wished to move out at once, so we 
hiked back te town, to temporary rented 
quarters until we could decide what to do. 
If we had had any intention of staying in 
the city, a week back there would have 
cured us. Everything was so cramped and 
on a bought basis—no chickens, no cow, 
no garden, no fruit, nothing for me to do or 
look forward to. 


Buying All Over Again 


You needn't think I sat down and waited 
for some one to come round and offer mea 
bargain in another country place. No, sir; 
I went straight to a dozen agents to see 
what they had cheap and of a kind that 
I could improve and increase in value. | 
went to real-estate auction sales of country 
property, too, five in one week! 

I wanted a place out near the one we 
sold. I liked that section and the way 
things were building up out there; and 
somehow most persons get in a rut, I 
guess, even in regard to the places where 
they live. But for a while I didn’t find a 
place that suited. 

One day—it was the tenth of May, I 
remember—I went down to an auction sale 
of a place below the city, on an entirely 
different suburban line. It was about seven 
miles out, in a section that was not fashion- 
able but good, where old farms were being 
subdivided and partly built up, as the 
trolley lines encouraged country living 

This place had six and a quarter acres 
it. It was a quarter of a mile from the car- 
line and on a hill that overlooked three 
miles of bottom land and knobs on the 
other side of the river—a good view. I 
think the almost level roll of the six acres 
with that view was what made me really 
want the place; I had just been impressed 
with the value of a view in selling a country 
place. 

This tract had on it an old two-story 
house badly in need of repair, but with pos- 
sibilities; and there were some shackly 
outbuildings. Part of the house was built 


of logs, weatherboarded. The ground was 
largely in clover pasture except a desolate, 
weedy garden. There were a few old, 


neglected fruit trees and a good well. The 
place had been bought some years before 
by a city man who had expected to move 
out and fix it up; but changes in his plans 
had caused him to rent it, and four years of 
rather shiftless tenants h ‘ad not  fooleon ithe 
pl ace The grot und was rather good and 
capi ible of bei ing improv ed. 

Well, sir, it "happened to be a drizzly, 
chilly day and there weren’t many bidders 
for country places. Of course it wasn’t a 
very attractive place anyway, as it stood, 
but it looked good to me for a possibility, 
and I thought I waslucky when I bid and it 
was knocked down to me at $1510. Other 
men also told me it was cheap at that —and 
it was. 

The road from the trolley station to the | 
house was bad, and the place looked so | 
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HATEVER is made 
is only a work of art 
in the degree that it’s 
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dilapidated that when I took Minnie and 
my wife out to see it next day they were 
a little disappointed at first. However, by 
the time I got in my improved agent’s 
small country-place talk—showed them 
the possibilities of the house and the 
amount of room already there, the excel- 
lent view, the picturesque possibilities, the 
well, the old fruit trees and elms and honey 
locusts, the moss-rose bush and lilacs and 
trumpet vine, and reminded them how lit- 
tle we had started with at the other place 

they got quite cheerful and enthusiastic. 

“Then think of the two cottages and 
almost $1800 in cash left, after paying for 
this,” I cried, ‘‘ besides the little $310 extra. 
Why, ladies, we are almost rich!” 

Then we all got to suggesting and plan- 
ning, for we were in a position to improve 
this place at once, and did so. 

We did not attempt to modernize that 
house; we called in Arch, of course, and he 
told us not to. 

“It would be a great mistake,”’ he said, 
“‘and would cost you twice asmuch. Make 
it as nice as you can for a little money, 
but keep it old-fashioned; that is its charm 
and its future selling value. Make it com- 
fortable and attractive, but not modern.” 

We listened to him. I was always in- 
clined to do that, and Minnie, why, any- 
body could see she thought anything he 
said worth listening to. He took such an 
interest in the place and kept coming so 
much that I told him we would have toagree 
on just so many professional architectural 
visits per week. 

Say, did you ever get a sensible young 
architect—Arch is thirty-five—and see 
what he could do with a little money in 
fixing up an old place? 

Well, sir, we moved out before it was 
done, to get in a garden and watch the 
improvements and help; but you ought to 
have seen that place grow. It wasn’t long 
before it was in shape. 

Arch straightened up the house where it 
leaned, and put in fresh sills and founda- 
tion posts of stone where needed, with new 
flooring and weatherboarding in places. 
He put a good, plain Colonial porch, a wide 
one, clear across the front of the house. It 
was one of those houses with rooms on each 
side of a fairly broad front hall. He cut a 
few windows here and there to give more 
light and air, but left the old front door 
with its little side windows and transom 
above. He left also the high wooden man- 
tels, and the front windows with twelve 


| panes of glass to each sash, and the open 


fireplace in the parlor, and spindle-legged 
railing to the front stairs, and a lot of old 
things like that. 


After Seven Years’ Work 


Why, that chap even took off the good 
electric front-door bell and put on a great 
old-fashioned brass knocker, which he said 
he got at a bargain for two dollars. I paid 
for it and didn’t kick, for that first place 
sold well, and I realized Arch knew more 
about “‘taste’’ and “art” and “culture” 
and “‘the antique” —and the prices people 
will pay for them—than I shall ever 
know. And I rather liked it all when it 
was done. 

That house had five rooms downstairs 
and three upstairs— pretty good rooms too. 
By the time it was all patched and plastered 
up and papered and painted it certainly 
had some class to it in its old-fashioned 
way. 

The improvements, including a new 
pump, and fencing, and patching up out- 
buildings, and a new cistern for the bath- 
room, all told cost me $587 —but they were 
worth it. 

People raved over the place when they 
saw it, especiaily the women folks; but I 
didn’t rest until I had got it stocked with 
fruit and berries and had the garden and 
other ground in shape, and had got the 
neighbors tv go in with me and make that 
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quarter of a mile road to the carline a regu- 


lar auto kind of pike, metaled and top- | 


dressed and oiled. But two years and a 
little more money did all that. 

I salted down some of our surplus money 
and the rents into another cottage, and 
now have an income of $30 a month from 
the three cottages, besides the living that 
I nearly make off of our attractive new 
place. I was offered $4800 for this place 
the other day—seven years after my 
country start—but declined to sell. It’s 
our home now, and we feel we are entitled 
to keep it a while. 

One day a year ago, the second spring 
after we moved to Ridgewood —that’s what 
we named this place—I determined we 
could get along without Minnie’s working 
so hard. So that evening I got her out on 
the front porch alone in the*hanging swing 
to give her the glad surprise. The plum 
trees scattered about the yard were in 
bloom and there was a freshness in the air; 
and I remember that the sunset above the 
hills way off across the valley was especially 
fiery and classy. I was feeling quite senti- 
mental; it’s funny, but somehow quiet 
evenings and sunsets affect me like that. 


Minnie’s Personal Plans 


“Min,” I said, taking her hand and 
stroking it, ‘“‘you’ve been a mighty good 
daughter to us, and we've got a start at 
last, thank God! I want to tell you that 
from now on you can cut out the office 
work, for here’s a home for you and the 
children always, and I can support you.” 
I was feeling proud and chesty. 

Minnie didn’t say anything at all for 
half a minute. I thought that funny, for 
Minnie’s a nice woman and usually a little 
gushy. It began to feel chilly. 

“Min,” I said again, ‘‘maybe you didn’t 
understand. You won’t have to work in 
that office any more; I'll support you and 
the children from now on! Do you hear 
me?”’ 

Then what do you think happened? 
You could have knocked me clear down 
with a toothpick. That quiet business 
woman turned loose all at once, threw her 
arms about my neck, and half laughing 
and half crying said: 

“Oh, you good old dad! You know I’m 
thankful. But that’s just what Arch said 
when we were walking back from lunch 
today, and I told him I'd let him!” 

I know I’m a fool, a sentimental fool, 
though most persons don’t know it, and I 
wouldn’t tell you if you knew who I was. 
I got to choking right then, and all of a 
sudden the sunset got blurred. 

But Min hugged me a little closer, and I 
patted her on the back and finally managed 
to say: 

“Not on your life, Min! He can sup- 
port you, if he wants to and you're will- 
ing, but I guess I’ve got some rights in 
those grandchildren of mine. And you can 
make up your mind to bring that fellow 
out here and stay half the time anyway. 
Your ma and I are not going to spend our 
lives getting all this wealth and elegance 
for nothing, do you hear?” 

She heard, and I tell you it’s worth while 
to take a firm stand now and then; the 
women folks soon come round to your 
view if it’s aright one. They were married 
two weeks after that; but in spite of that 
we see pretty nearly as much of Min as 
before the wedding. 

You ought to see our place now; it 
would do you good just to see it. And if 
you’re out of work and feeling down and 
blue and all-in, and can’t seem to get a 
fresh start, and don’t mind working if you 
only had a chance, and are not so smart 
nobody can teach you anything, why you 
get to the country as soon as you can find a 
place. If you can’t buy yourent the cheap- 
est place you can find, and try it! It’ll 
give you a fresh grip on work and life 
you'll see! 
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Visible and Indivisible 


Writing and adding are joined by natural laws. 
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Much writing involves adding; 
page. Why then a separate 


writing machine and a separate adding machine ? 
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that they be joined in one machine. 


writer is the answer to this question. It Wherever writing and adding are done 


has been called two mac hines in one on the 


same page, 


whether it be in 
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PUBLISHER, AUTHOR 
AND THE DEVIIL 


Continued from Page 13 


while the publisher’s knowledge that he 

| first foretold, perhaps, this triumph of 
genius and was the encourager and director 
of its early flights is a satisfaction. without 
compare. 

Then there is the building of his list 
a lifework. The skillful proportioning of 
the many parts which join in the making 
of a library of publications which shall be, 
as a whole, coherent, sound, self-expressive 
and profitable, is a work of real creation. 
Art, biography, history, fiction, sociology, 
religion, philosophy, science—all the de- 
partments of human thought and accom- 
plishment are open to him, and most of the 
world’s workers are at his call. It is for 
him to choose the design and material of 
his structure. Its building, brick upon 
brick, each carefully squared and set with 
almost painful precision in its place, is a 
labor of life. No hustling ‘‘modern’ 
methods will do here if the structure is to 
be beautiful and useful. The bull in the 
china shop is not more ruthless than your 
so-called “‘live business man”’ at work at 
a publishing business, though he is ofte? 
successful with commercial publishing. For 
related reasons, the architect-builder is 
usually a single personality. Book publish- 
ing is essentially a one-man_ business, 
though the wise publisher surrounds him- 
self with strong, sympathetic advisers. 
Publishing by committee is apt to be as 
ineffectual as collaboration in art. 

However book publishing may differ 
from the purely commercial business, what- 
ever departure it may make toward the 
professional or the artistic as distinct from 
the commercial spirit, the financial motive 
is not only always present but is even 
knitted into its very fabric. And the 
financial problem requires, in my belief, a 
higher skill in this than in almost any other 
business: in the ‘first place, publishing 
presents, from the very complexity of its 
nature, an immensely more complex and 
difficult problem than to calculate a profit 


in coal, are goods or securities; in the 
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A 
second place, the temptation to indulge i: 
the artistic, the beautiful, the highly liter- 
ary, the worth-while book in any of a 
hundred fields, that is not also 


F a profitable 
book, is constant and insistent. 





The Monsters of Grub Street 


The publisher finds himself most of th« 
| time Sei conditions which tempt him to 
forget that he is also a merchant; which 
tempt him to overestimate the actual mar- 
ket for the really fine work of literature. 
He must be everlastingly on his guard; and, 
when he deliberately enters such a book 
upon his list because it should be published 
in the interest of his list’s dignity or the 
cause of progress, he must offset the com- 
mercial error either by inducing the author 
to stand or to share the risk, or by entering 
on his list a counterbalancing commercial 
venture. It is a delicate undertaking, 
particularly in the early years of a publish- 
ing house, while the backlog is still small. 
Later on, with a superb list of surviving 
sellers behind him, the publisher’s margin 
of safety is much greater; but by that time, 
it must be seen, with larger ventures 
throughout, big and complex undertakings 
on every hand and a record of growth 
behind constituting a relentless ecmparison 
for present an d future growth, the problem 
remains essentially the same—only on a | 
larger scale. 

Constant vigilance, therefore, is the price 
of success —and constant personal vigilance. 
Publishing cannot be deputed. 

‘The trouble with this business,” said a 
celebrated publisher, ‘is that you're al- 
ways between the devil and the deep sea. 
There’s harbor nowhere.”’ 

“‘Explain yourself,’’ I cried. ‘‘Who is 
the devil and who the deep sea?” } 
“The public and the author, of course,” 
he replied. 

‘Ah!” said I; ‘but where does the | 
literary agent come in?” 

“You're right,’ he returned with a grin. | 
“I'll have to revise my simile and add a 
third monster, for the literary agent is 
surely the devil.” 

Thus will it be seen that Grub Street | 


today is more fraught with uncertainty 
than the famous Grub Street of story; for 
| the literary agent, at least in the modern | 
| sense, is a brand-new product. 
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THE SATURDAY 


He is a British invention, finding his 
excuse and greatest opportunity in the 
adjustment of relations between authors 
and publishers seas apart, but carrying his 
intervention whenever possible—and com 
monly in England —into the relations of 
inhabitants even of the same city. He 
is a necessity or he would not—I had al 
most said thrive; but he rarely does that. 
He is often a beneficence to publisher as 
well as author. It when slack 
business or excessive zeal drives him into 
forcing royalties or luring authors from 
their natural publishers in order to win a 
commission by placing them with others 
that he becomes the devil. 


is only 


_does gets him into trouble; and the better 
he does it the greater the trouble. Depend- 
ing equally upon author and publisher for 
his livelihood, he is always at odds with 
one of them. In order to secure clients, he 
must promise bigger advances and better 
royalties, which invites the publishers’ sub- 
stantial wrath; but if he doesn’t succeed in 
securing them he is soundly rated by the 
author. The fact is that the entire trade 
bookfield is so concentrated that the middle- 
man cannot operate except in a noon ol 
publicity, in which every representation 
or misrepresentation is visible to all con 
cerned or unconcerned. It follows that his 
course from study to office and from office 
to study may be traced by a wake of frothy 
profanity. He earns his money 

There was a time when, through a nat- 
ural development, the market for fiction 
suddenly expanded in a fashion to make 
publishers and booksellers almost lose th 
heads; in fact, some of them did, and lost 
a lot of dollars in the process. We all re- 
member the days of the first sensational 
circulations and the tidal wave of book ad 
vertising and excitement that followed it 
when even sporting papers sprouted review 


departments and new-book supplements 





were born once a week. 

It was then the literary agent enteré 
the bookfield in a real sense. Pre 
he had sold stories and poems to magazines 
ind Sunday 
now he peddled novels among publisher 
and moved into a better flat. Publisher 
were eager for novels then For several 
years they plunged. British authors heard 
of it and deluged America with rejected 
manuscripts, and drygoods clerks sat up 
nights on the chance of writing another 
David Harum. It was then the literary 
agent learned how to set publ shers bidding 
royaities and advances against one another 


for supposed best seller 
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A Sporting Chance 


w years later, however, when this gre: 
new public ha iste a 
when trade and authors had adjusted them- 
selves to the new conditions, the literary 
agent found life again strenuous. Caution 
reigned once more in the sanctum and new 
novelists ceased to command advances 
Business must be done, however, or there 
would be no commissions; 
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so he learned 
the trick of detaching the successful author 
from one house to attach him to another. 
The literary agent does not thrive ir 
America upon commissions from American 
authors. The American author is more of 
a business man than his English cousin and 
much prefers to manage his « 
arrangements. Nor is he 
As a rule he makes a partner 
lisher and works amicabl 
after year for their commo: 
k lish author, however, is at 1 be su 
picious of those hustling American Sc) 
many miles away and often lends a ready 


ear to suggestions that Blank & Com; 

















are not paying all they might be made to 
pay, and that some other house mig} 
come down with a better adv 

And often they do. England creates 
much larger proportion of sound and profit 
able novels than America; and, if one n 


speculate, it is safer speculating with the 
foreign production. Robert Hichens’ : 
held Bella Donna for a year and a |} 
at ten thousand dollars advance agai 
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considering the author’s former sales, 
the unsettled condition of the fiction market 
at the time, was distinctively sporty. 
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| English sparrow, and it is his insistence 


upon it that has chiefly caused the liter- 
ary agent’s American unpopularity. With 
fiction so uncertain a risk under the best of 
circumstances, it forces the publisher to 
add the further risk of a one-sided bet with 
the author on the sales of the book—a bet 
in which the author assumes no risk and, 
even if the publisher wins, makes at least 
twice as much as he does out of the joint 
venture. 

Consider the author the producing de- 
partment of a joint business of which the 
— r is the selling department, each 
helping the other for the common benefit 
and dividing the profits and losses of suc 
ceeding ventures covering a series of years 
on a basis fair to both, and you have the 


sible in publishing. Americans, with their 
superior business keenness, are quick to see 
this, which accounts for the superior effect- 
iveness and satisfaction of American pub- 
lishing relations and the small place the 
literary agent occupies in them. 

I heard a publisher say to his advertising 
man: 

“Don’t spend a dollar more than you 
absolutely have to on Brown’s novel— not 
a cent even. Be under rather than over. 
Let us save every cent we can on this, for 
it’s the last one we'll get. I hear confiden- 
tially that he’s made a deal with Harpers’ 
for his next three and we're not going to 


spend money boosting their people for 
them.” 
This is how changing often hurts the 


author’s interests. 

The same publishers got out three suc- 
cessive books at a loss for a short-story 
writer in whose future they believed, all 
the while encouraging her to write a novel. 
She did so, and it failed too. She tried 
again and the book sold twenty-five thou- 
sand copies, making good money and well 
recouping all previous losses; but the 
publisher said to his adve rtising man: 

“Don’t spare on Mrs. Doubleyou. Ad- 
vertise her for the future—not the present. 
I don’t care if we don’t make a cent on this 
book. Let us make her, and her future 
will take care of the past.”’ 

“But suppose, after our losses on her 
past, we spend the profits on this and then 
she goes off to somebody else?” 

“She won’t,” said the publisher confi- 
dently. ‘‘She’s the sort that sees and 
appreciates—that stands by her friends.” 

With her next book, this author entered 
the hundred-thousand class, and she re- 
mains with her pub lisher still, though the 
target of many offers. It is an example 
of publishing relations in their hig ghest 


class. 


An Author Without a Home 


Three or four years ago Bobbs, Merrill & 
Company read an exciting story in an ob- 
scure ten-cent magazine and arranged with 
the author to publish it in book form. 
They illustrated it expensively and adver- 
tised it enormously. It responded and 
became one of the best sellers in the coun- 
try, making the author handsome royalties. 
After his second book the young man 
yielded to the suggestion of higher royal- 
ties and advances and allowed a literary 
agent to place him with another house, 
which advanced him five thousand dollars; 
but his new publishers did not advertise 
extensively, fearing he would leave them 
as he had left Bobbs-Merrill. And so he 
did; and today, after one failure, he is 
an author without a home. 

If I should tell you that your favorite 


| novelist has to write short stories, and sell 


at least one a month to the magazines in 
order to average thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars a year, you would be surprised. There 
are not many who do so well as that, year 
in, year out, notwithst anding an occasional 
lucrative hit. Occasional serialization adds 
several thousand. And yet your novelist 
will make two or three times out of a book 
what his publisher does; and many, many 
times his publisher actually loses money. 

So Grub Street needs its compensations! 

Once I asked Charles Scribner to define 
publishing. ‘‘Can you call it a business?” 
I demanded. 

“Yes,” he said doubtfully; “‘but that 
doesn’t define it—it is so much more than 
a business.” 

“Ts it a profession, then?” 


“No; certainly not, but it is certainly 
professional.” 


He thought a moment and said, smiling: 
“Publishing is neither a business nor a 
profession. It is a career.” 


| most effective moneymaking machine pos- 


| 
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BURROWES 





Heretofore not one person i 
ousand had the opportunity to learr 

and Pool without 
frequenting a public poolroom, which 





or practice Billiards 


very often means the back room of a 
sa « na 
Now, you can purchase a Burrowes 


Combination Bill 
your own home, 


iard and Pool Table for 
at small expense and on 
very easy terms of payment 

The Burrowes Tables are scientifically 
constructed, beautifully finished, mathemat 
ically correct as to dimensions, angles, cush 
ions, pockets, etc., and adapted to the most 
expert play It is wonderful how practice or 
a Burrowes Table periects your game on ¢ 
stationary table 

The Burrowes Tables are 
4x8 feet. Quickly 
library table, or mounted on legs or f 


made tn sizes © 
set up, On Gining-r nm 
Ing sland 


Easily taken down and set out 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
$25, $35, $45, $55, $7 
t and a 


of the way, 


Burrowes Tables cost $6, $15, 
etc., and are sold on a small advance paymen 
payment each month 

NO RED TAPE -< re f fi 

p Table 1 ‘ 

eipt 
THE E. T. BURROWES CoO. 
802 Center St., Portland, Me 


MENZ “*FASE”’ the Hunting Boot that fits like a 


emma 40oseues glove, always comfortable on an al! 
day's tramp, and as honest and reliable as a boot can 
be made. The uppers are unlined and cut from Menz 
“Ease” Special Elk. It’s as soft as glove leather, like 
velvet on the inside, unusually tough and strong and 
never gets hard. 


nfor 






















Catalog C 


also illustrates the 
“American Bo v 
for “* Boy Scouts’ 


t shoes wit 
the yellow label. 
he Men: 
bua. - ; 
12-inch Boot 
oodyear sewed 
double soie e 


16-inch—$8.00 
18-inch—$8.50 


If your dealer 
doesn't sell the 
qpuiae Menz 
Ease’ and “Ameri- 
can Boy,” the shoes with 
the yellow label, we will ac- 
cept your order, ship direct from the factory, prepay delivery 
charges, and guarantee satisfaction or money refunded 


Menzies Shoe as Makers, Detroit, Mich. 














Ask for 
; Office 
six large draw- Furniture 
ers, vertical file 
drawer, letter Catalog 
file, card drawer, No. 228 


private compartment ie floor lock, wood pige e 
boxes, extension slide 


rass socks 
E. H. STAFFORD MPa. CO. MeCLURG BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL 


‘Toso Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates, quick time on 
household goods to and from Westerr 
points. 3B Ms arquette Bidg., Chic 
6 Old South Bidg., Boston | 871 Monadnock Bidg., San Franci 
42 Whitehall Bldg., N.Y 
1501 Wright Bidg., St. Louis 








516 Central Bidg., los Angeles .. 
Write nearest office. = 
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Now Have Good 
Coffee Always 


Manning-Bowman Percolators insure uni- 
forml aoad cole clear, rich, full-flavored, 


healthful. The liquid coffee never remains 
in contact th the grounds, never becomes 
, > 


rank or bitter, no matter how! 








I ey rke con ] RIV, t with 
1 water ] rl ‘ 
coid iter i he e simple S ) 
cle no valve 10 clogging —dandy a 
T nar 


janning- 
owman 


Coffee Percolators 


\t leading dealers. Write 
for Free Recipe Book and 
Catal » No. K-22. 
MANNING BOWMAN 
& COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn. 


Also makers of —— ng-Bowman Chaf 
ing Dishes with ‘‘Ivc Seamed Food 


P 5, Gilipes Brend takers A hel Gas 
Stoves, Tea Ball Tea Pots ar Urns 
Chafing Dish Acc ss 8 Celeb ated 


M. & B. Brass, Copper and Nickel Polish 





SES 


Re en: 


m3 





see eR 
ante St 


t 
fe OR any seam-rip in “D. & 
bs P.’’ Gloves you get a 
pair. Hence, for _ 
ow n protecti yn and say as sy 
*’D. & P.’’—take no 
& P.’’—find 7 "DEP 
amp insiad 
vrist of all gloves you buy. 
dg 3 X P.’’? Gloves retail for 
$1.50, $2, $2.50 and up, and as 
If your regular shop 
can’t serve you with ‘‘D. & P.,’ 
£) write to us for the name of a 
f@ dealer near you and for our 
fey dainty Glove Book B, from 
which you can order by mail. 


Address 


The Dempster & Place Co. 
ie Gravee, we 


Tomy 
iin 


a 





low as $1. 


i 

























THE SATURDAY 


IN THE HAUNT OF 
THE DEADLY A LA 


Continued from Page & 


confusion —still the main effort would be to 
please those attired in neat business suits 
or in snappy clothes for varsity m« mn or it 
just plain clothes. His slogan was ‘Com« 
just as you are.”” Business, by all accounts 
has been on a most gratifying scale ever 
since, 

And with all the others the seale of busi- 
ness is equally gratifying, if one may judge 
by the visible signs and portents. But 
there is a feature to it chat is not so grat 
ing, by any manne Tr of means. The New 
Y ork restaurant idea is spreading inlanc 
nto hitherto favored and fortunate dis- 
tricts, spreading in fact to such an extent 
that in certain pretentious cafes in certalr 
pretentious cities and towns it is no longer 
possible to get regular food to eat. Instead 
of food they insist upon giving you New 
York dishes—a vastly different thing 

med for New York chefs and New York 
cafés, 

Possibly 
the 


ifv 
Ni 











these things go in waves, like 
siatic cholera and other visitations 
upon the pleasant land. Perhaps you'll 
remember a few years back when the fad 
for new and we ird kinds of cereals was at 
it y-creste: ting 
hotelkeeper then would think of opening 
his din ing-room doors of a morning without 

t least nine separate and distinct varieties 
of specially processed grain and produce 
on the menu; and the song of the hour 

as Wild Roved a Breakfast Food, Sweet 
Alf alfaretta. 








a 1 height No self-respe 
ll 


That era has passed, or at least it doesn’t 
rage in a violent and epidemic form any 


longer, and here of late it has been suc- 
ceeded by the mad craze to have somethi? g 
typically New Yorky on the bill-of-fare. A 
man goes to New York from somewhere 
ls which is how most people, transients 
nd chronic 


begin with. He goes into one of the newest 





sufferers alike, go there to 








and niftiest of those ei! ttering, sun-bright 

nsaries and p: kes, let us say, of 
wallace sont 1. This is 

delirious mixture compounded of t} 

and fauna of Europe, Asia and 

superimposed fag certain of the 

4] 

r al coke ol 





To tell the 


honest trut 





very good when lina 
expense by a contin al expert ho has 
Spe ni a ar t >} it | ne 

1 food so npletel 

















But at the moment the preparation re- 
ferred to makes a hit wit! ‘ it It 
seems to hit ust be much be 
tas lame t ¢ 
we has hi t! 1] 
garian orchestra is pl r that , 
wn h ighty foreign noble of 
thas ng him to se he uses 
he right tool cor ming it d if it 
} is sé g him |} | he rate of 
out twenty < s a bite, o he cas 
of hurried eate oO pros é tood 
the ancient Goths prosecuted war—to the 
knife and the knife to the hilt —about for 
cent i " 
he begs, borrows or steals the recipe, 





or as much of it as he can remember, ant 









’ 
carries it back with hir o the 1 
yhence he came and rd es it to 
friends and neighbors he latest metr 








politan conceit, at the 
bilt boy r¢ 
eating 
meals 
1 sad eu to ¢ t 
lusty red-hear i! 
invigorating s t 
simple yet attr: 
of North Amer t 
will be found d ( 
mateurish in 
bogus New Yor I 
They eat it though. A horse might eat it 
too. But he would never again be the same 
horse that he was. 
From some restaurant tables, according 
to direct information, the old-fashioned 
fried chicken of our forefathers, replete 


with brown gravy and abounding in crisp 
flour-dough fritters, has prac tically van- 
ished. Its noble nage has been taker 


hear, by something valled Chicker 
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OAT CovEneD 
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CHOCOLATES 
CONF ECTIONS 


Under this sign are sold the finest chocolates and 
confections, made and packed, sealed and guaran- 


teed—and shipped direct to each local agent—by 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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, 
carefully dressed men in the 


WHE most 
universe are to be 
Pall Mall Piccadilly, 
on the upper reaches of Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 


Nobody can exactly describe that 
elusive quality ¢ alled STYLE, but 
‘. the 


encountered 


London, ot 





in the dress of these men it 
the dominant note. 


first essential 


Be nj amin Clothes draw inspiration from authoritative sources 
in New York No other ready-f 
garments have the truly exclusive metropolitan atm spl ere 
which is the very foundation of Benjamin Suits and Over- 
coals at $20 and upwards, 


A few BENJAMIN specialties 

For Fall and Winter, 1911-1912 
THE “GOTHAM” IT ft roll— English 
THE “KNICKERBOCKER” and “STANDAIT 
THE “RAGLAN” a “BERKSHIRE 


Ifred Benjamine(@e 


Vr W TURAN 


and | ( ndon. service 
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THE SATURDAY 


Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 


Universal Service 


In one year the earth on its These aggregate distances, which 


orbit around the sun travels exceed in their total the limits of 

§84,000,000 miles; in the same the Solar system, are actually con- 

time telephone messages travel fined within the boundaries of the 

23,600,000,000 miles over the United States. They show the 
os , 

pathways provided by the Bell progress that has been made 

system. That means that the 


towards universal service and 


175,000,000 Bell conversations 


the intensive intercommunication 


cover a distance forty times that , 
vetween YO.OOO,000 people 
traveled by the earth. : : a 


No Su 


be possible in such a limited area 


h mileage of talk could 


When it is considered that each 
telephone connection includes 
were it not that each telephone 


| 1 
replies as well as messages, the 


mileage of talk becomes even is the center of one universal 


greater, system. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


This Book Is Worth £5 to $40 to You 


Mailed to You 
FREE 





Kalamazoo Stove 


Proof is what you want and get in the 
Book ~ prool of a $5 to $40 sav- 
ing—proof of the unmatched 
quality. This book is packed with 
live, valuable facts th 
the dealer himself doesn't know. 
400 styles and sizes in large clear 
illustrations. Prices from $6.50 
up, east of Mississippi. Get 
the Stove Book Then 


Try the Kalamazoo 
For 30 Days FREE 


30 Days’ Free Trial Use the 















stove 



















stove or range as your own 30 
days, then if not satisfied we'll . 
take it back. We pay all freight All Orders Shipped 







é We pay the Freight 
— Give you 30 Day Free 
1— 360 Days’ Approval 
Cash or Credit Term 
Shipment within 
24 hours of re 

cetpt of Order. 
\ 


Same Day Received 


charge 





ether you keep it or 
not, and the trial costs you 
nothing. 360 Days’ approval test 
or credit terms. $100,000 bank bon 
Ve have more customers than any stove manufac 
turerin the world. Send for your copy of Stove Book 
and Catalogue No. 152. Postal or letter. 


PU GUCVACVALS Gas 


Direct to Yow vs 


Cash 


guarantee. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 









Oven Thermo me ter 
Saves Fuel 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


25 « for three numbers of AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, fullof practical sugge stions, formu | 
las and directions for making better pictures. Mont! Vv 

prizes, Prints criticized. Questions answered, $1.50 a | ofe 
year. American Photography, 510 Pope Bidg., Boston, Mass. 











| Three Months — 25 Cents 


Let us send y gp hg 


lectrician and Mechanic :: aeeateusin 
tion, Wireless Telegray 


| SAMPSON PUBLISHING 00, ‘510 “tome Building, Boston, Mase 


1 atrial subscription to our finely il! 





| not substitute anything therefor. 


| the brook 
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| Marengo, prepared in such a way as to take 


away the taste of the original chicken and 
The 
ad la Marengo thing may be all very well for 
a city chicken. Marengo was a desperate 
battle, and city chickens are born tough. 
They pip the shell with a burglar’s jimmy 
and join the Paul Kelly gang thesecond day 
out. They require something to soften 
their natures. But the country-raised 
chicken deserves better treatment. 

One may give thanks, humbly yet grate- 
fully, that in certain of the main divisions 
of the United States the fashion of treating 
a brook trout or a pan perch according 
to his just deserts and qualifications still 
happily obtains—namely, to wit, as fol- 
lows: frying him gently on a skillet with 
salt pork and serving him thus without 
vain adornment or sinful and 
elaboration. You cannot 
paint the lily nor yet gild refined gold, and 
fish travels on his own merits. 
Suitably fried, he has been known to rear 
right up off the dish and swim down a 
hungry man’s guzzle, 
the throat with soothing motionis of his fins 
as he went. Likewise, there are still in our 
midst divers divinely gifted black mammys, 
who can take a crockful of ordinary yellow 
batter and with rare skill and a hot stove 
convert it into a dream poem known by the 
vernacular and trade name of waffle. You 
take about nine or ten of these crisp golden- 
oak waffles, pile them into a structural 
formation with a butter corner-stone and 
a maple syrup mansard, drive back the 
women and children and eat the whole 
stack yourself. But what of the day when 
the waffie shall be replaced by the inflamed 
and dropsical French pancake, mussily 
anointed with sticky currant jelly, and the 
brook trout .becomes Something Sauté, 
Meuniére or Something Else au Vin Blanc 
aux Shucks, ahd is listed on the bill under 
the head of Poisson? To get the right 


| conception pronounce Poisson as spelled. 


Color-Process Pie 


Those traveling to and fro report that 
honest old corned-beef hash, the provender 
of patriots, is likewise showing the effects of 
this insidious attack upon our cherished 
national institution and often now comes 
to one masquerading and mussy as goulash, 
which is derived from the two Hungarian 
words ‘‘goo”’ and “lash’’—the goo pre- 
dominating. Cockered up in a chafing dish 
with strange juices and bedecked with 
much foreign suspended matter, the frog 
leg is no longer his erstwhile self. The 
oyster becomes another thing altogether 


| when, instead of parading in nude but con- 


| majestic, 
| tricked 


scious rectitude in his own shell, or his own 
can, if far inland, or swimming, swollen but 
in his own milk stew, he comes 
forth in a suit of fore »ign-made 
clothes that neither fit him nor become 
him. Even that citadel of our liberty, the 
cross-kivered pie, has been threatened. 
One desiring pie is invited to partake of 
pallid, spiritless things known as French 


| pastries, which look as though they might 


| service. 





have been turned out, twenty thousand at 
a clip, on a press by the three-color proc- 
ess—re gular comic supplements of real pie. 
Think of that and bust out crying! 

Worse things impend. In some quarters, 
nameless here but shameless forevermore, 
they have begun to advertise not alone 
New York dishes, but actually New York 
You would as soon expect a sum- 
mer resort to advertise that it was malarial, 
or a girl’s boarding school to buy space to 
inform the public that there was an epidemic 
of scarlet fe ver round the place every term. 

For New York service me ans, if it means 
anything, homeopath portions and allopath 
tips, and waiters that can look right through 
and beyond the man who only wants to 
spend about a dollar and a half, but can 
hear the rustle of a yellow-back treasury 


frivolous 
successfully 


fanning the inside of 


certificate turning over in its sleep clear | 


across the state of lowa; means that should 
the thing spread, the man who craves the 


simple homely grub of his childhood may | 


yet be forced to go out and eat the grass 
off the front lawn in order to get something 
that still has the taste of the soil to it. 

The devastating d@ la is no longer segre- 
gated in its natural habitat. Its trail i 
beginning to lie all over the country. So, 
allons, patriots, allons! Allons yourselves 
up and allons round freely and abas the 
a la before it abasses us. Else — 


We'll know not where its weiters 


lift their 
fronded palms in air, 


We'll only know we cannot stray beyond its 


bill-of-fare. 
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Soft Pedal Your Steps 


It’ re ML. 





BAILEY’S 
“Won’t Slip” 
RUBBER HEELS 


si \W on’t 
Ba ley Tread) 
rutch tips for 


are made on the #7 
Slip”’ 


used on aut 


Tread principl 


»tires and ¢ 


the past 12 years thi rhout the 
rld They are I lightest and 
We ng rubt heel made, as 
proved under test t over a yeal 


Applied, 50c per pair; Mailed, 35c 


At Dealers Send Drawing of Heel 





Dealers Write jo Price 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., Manufacturers 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















“HIP- FIT" 





The NEW 
INVISIBLE 
'yl TROUSER 










} 
SUPPORT 
. Does away with 
Suspenders and Belts | 
Fi 
El 

















ents 
‘i f I Order. M yim 

J se pr poaton ha oe 

Se DPN 


‘HIP. FIT MFG. co. | 


Ae 
58 Grand St., New York = 














Sales Manag r,Taylor 
Br os. Co., Rochester, N.Y. Estab 59 years. 
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HENRY 8S. LOTZ 
313—S3rd Ave., New York 
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LADIES’ 





= ~6©6©«“Common Sense 


Winter Head Wear goys 


(Guaranteed 


Toques and Hockey Caps 


Combine 


Quality, Comfort, Grace and Style 


Frills and fads are out of place out of doors in winter. Weather and 
health demand warmth and comfort. Good taste and common sense insist 
on excellence in material and beauty in design. The picturesque toque 

originated in Switzerland, the playground of Europe, finds its modern evolution 
in the #adrght (guaranteed) Toques and Hockey Caps which have all the requirements 
of the ideal winter headwear. Simple, graceful, handsome, elastic, light, they look, fit 
and wear well; the texture is the best; the colorings are artistic, harmonious, attractive and 
warranted fast. ‘They are made in a variety of patterns suitable to every age and sex. 
They are the best toques and hockey caps in the world and are absolutely guaranteed. 


Sy ogee The Knit-right Guarantee 


This ticket on all Jfaitright (guaranteed) toques and KNIT GOODS Progressive dealers all ovet 
- sags: 1a7 

We will Guaranteed for Six Months try have Hlaitright (guaranteed) Toques 

positively give a new cap in plac e of one that does not give and Hockey ¢ aps on ale The y tea 


ma 


MEN’S 





the cour 
hockey caps is an absolutely unbreakable contract 


six months’ wear. Could anything be fairer? é ize if they carry them they can erve 
“ud your interest We show four poy ular 
Hoag (guaranteed) toques and hockey cay tr styles of toques and hockey caps in this 


are made from high grade yarns, by knitters of long exper advertisement. Ask your dealer to see 

i ac > . < 2 . , 1, 

ience. Each operation in their making is performed by a he Es evcds, t hs dese setice 

masterhand otherwise we ¢ ould not offer the most liberal guar- Great Western Knitting Co 
i MILWAUREE, WISCONSIN them, write u 














antee this « ountry has ever seen. 
TO DEALERS 


hen An organization built with thirty years knowle dge« f knit-goe »d 
If your jobber does not carry the 


s ; +r ' . sent free upon request 
: d every lait At sranteed) Toque and Hockey Cap 
ulright toques, etc., write u 7 behin enesy arg’ (gu ‘ ) I 4 - I - y F 


tive wil i's =o! "THE GREAT WESTERN KNITTING CO. 


does. ae . 
a ESTABLISHED 1881 MILWAUKEE, WIS. N. Y. Office—366 BROADWAY 


Ou booklet, m Rey n i} le | le idwe ar, 
Adadres Dept J 
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Why Not Try 
for an Agency? 


The Demand for Printype Oliver Typewriters 
Necessitates Increase in Local Sales Forces. 
The Right Men Can Secure Agencies. 


The: thunder of Printype Publicity was heard around the world 


Never has the Power of Advertising been more impressively shown 
than when it heralded The Printype Oliver Typewriter 


Printype, the wonderful new book-type 


Printy pe the type that lypewril 


Printype, the most beautiful, readable 


type that has yet been evolved for the type 
writer 

It took months of arduous toil for our 
type experts to design and produce PRIN 
ryYP! 

gut, through the Magic of Adver ng 
in the great publications of the English 
speaking world, Printype—almost ina day 


Vp 
became the Talk of a Continent 


Over ten million repetitions of the Prin 


type announcement, fresh from the roaring 
presses, were soon in the public’s hands 

The answer came like a flash, by letter, by wire, from all quarters: ‘Send 

Printype books!” ‘Send us specimen Prntype letters!” Send us Prin 
type Oliver Typewriters!” 

he pressure pon our facilities becomes greater from week to week Our 
army of Local Agents is overwhelmed with busine The whole country is intensely 
interested in this revolutionary improvement 

Active men, everywhere, desiring the Local Agency for The Printype Oliver 


Typewriter should communicate at once with the Sales Manager of The Oliver 
lypewriter Compan | 
| 


Local 


There are indred men of acceptable 


Agents for 


openings for 


ualifications, a 


Printype 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 





There are no ‘‘salary snaps.” Ws “17-Cents-a-Day Plan” 
want worker who ask only the oppor 4 ‘ 2. 
tunity to prove their earning capacit _ a eel popular < .P 
’ Jay Purcha ‘lan applies to The Pris 
We need additional Local Agents in ‘ “ : ae eer ; et 
; type Oliver Typewriter, which sells for 
widely scattered localities, even the . 
$100, the standard price for typewriter 
most remote Our advertising leap i 
iil boundary lines —the field is of vast Local Agents are authorized to accept 
1 
extent So, when you read this an iny make of old machine on the small 
’ t 4 " t a . > Ts ] 
nouncement remember that you are first payment for The Print pe Oliver 
in Oliver territory and there is, in all ly pewriter 
probability, a beld near at hand for ( This Penny Plan makes The Print ype 
Oliver Typewriter as easy to own as to 
We Help You Successward | veni. 11s convenience appeals to many 
thousand f people wt need typ 
Each Local Agent receives from head , : 7 “4, otburag a 
: 1} ~ ‘ writers but lack the ready cash 
quarters the names of all individua 
firms and corporations in his territor 


Send Coupon for Books and 
Agency Proposition 


Print pe 


who write for information and demon 
strations of The Printype Oliver Type 


writer 


The Book and the Oppor 


He receives all the proht on every sal tunity Book will give you surprising 
in his territory information as to the monev-making 
rhe profits are in direct ratio to the possibilities of the Local Agency for 
sale Phe Printype Oliver Typewriter. Get in 
Phe earnings of many Local Agents Communication with our sales manager 
compare favorably with those of pro without dela 
perous merchants, bankers and_ prof This is the time for action. Better 


tonal men end a prepaid telegram 


















pesseceesssusscsceces 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
336 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Ple im 


yeur Agency Plan. 


Gentlemen 


send Printype Book and Opportunity Book and details of 


diddre 


Vccupation 
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THE HOUSE THAT HARRY SOLD 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


out of New York. There was present safety 
in that. Then his eye fell on another item. 
“Blown Up From Within,”’ it said —‘‘ Gen- 
eral Bixby’s Opinion on Maine Disaster 
Condition of Hull Proves It.” 

He dropped the newspaper and sat for 
five minutes thinking. Suddenly he rose, 
hurried upstairs, burrowed to the bottom of 
his trunk and took out his roll. He opened 
the telephone and called the office. ‘‘ When 
is the next trainto New York?” he inquired. 
“All right —get me a carriage!” 

xii 

ANDSOME HARRY stopped in East 

Thirty-seventh Street and surveyed 
the neighborhood. The houses squatted, 
their shutters closed, as though they dozed 
in the heat. Only one presented the aspect 
of having wakened momentarily from its 
nap. On the little residence of F. Warren 
Pierce the blinds of the lower floor stood 
open. That was promising. It indicated 
that Mrs. Marcia Brewster still held her false 
tenancy. Nevertheless, he waited for more 
signs. Presently the area door opened, and 
Mrs. Brewster herself stood in the doorway, 
bareheaded, shielding her eyes from the 
sun. She looked up and down the street 
before she turned back. Harry marked 
something weary and discouraged in her 
move and attitude. Hesitating no more, he 
stepped into the open, strode up the steps 
and rang the bell. 

Mrs. Brewster greeted him, beaming. 

“Well, I declare!” she said. “I was 
about ready to go down to your office, like a 
forward young huzzy, just to get somebody 
to talk to.”” Her face fell with her thought 
Harry noticed that she appeared older, 
more peaked and lined, than when she 
stepped into his door just a week before. 
‘“‘New York ain’t what you might call 
neighborly,”’ she said. 

**No, it’s a pretty cold place,’ replied 
Harry. He took out his handkerchief and 
mopped his brow. “And a warm place 
too,” he smiled. 

‘I should say!’’ responded Mrs. Brew- 
ster, sinking into the Mary Stuart chair. 
“T’ve had my dinner. And do you 
know, I didn’t have the energy to red up 
the dining room or wash the dishes. That’s 
one of Mittie Brewster’s tricks. Hot or 
cold, I haven't that Abner 
Brewster died.” 

‘‘Let me help 
twitching a bit. 

“Oh, 1 couldn’t think of it!” replied 
Mrs. Brewster. Nevertheless, when he 
rose with male masterfulness and started 
toward the dining room she made no 
further objection but followed meekly. 
plate, a loaf of fresh-cut bread, a pat of 
butter dying of heat, lay spread out on the 
wonderful old carved table. 

“I don’t want to use any more of Mr. 
Pierce’s good things than I can help,”’ said 
Mrs. Brewster. ‘‘ Leave things as you find 
them is the only honest way. I come across 
those oid plates up on the dresser and I've 
been using them.” 

Harry picked up the plate. Though 
obscured by remains of egg, the pattern 
and manner were unmistakable. 

“Palissy,’”” muttered Harry 

breath. And aloud: 
“Now we'll wash up these things. I'll 
help. You must let me! It will be a 
pleasure.”” Together they stacked up the 
soiled dishes, the bread, sugar and salt, and 
bore them to the kitchen where Mrs. 
Brewster insisted on tying an apron abou 
Harry’s neck; and, as they worked, her 
tongue loosened and she talked. 

“Is there any neighborliness in New 
York? I declare, I never saw so many 
folks and so few that seemed like they was 
anybody. Just millions and millions of 
‘em, and all alike. I haven’t been out of 
house but twice. Too much to do 
getting this place settled. Some things I 
just couldn’t pass by. There’s those old 
curtains in the back parlor. My land, the 
moths must have got into them something 
terrible! Look as though they hadn’t been 
mended for thirty years. And I just had to 
get out my Saxony and darn ’em up z 


just 


done since 


you,” said Harry, his lip 


under his 


the 


“What curtains do you say?” asked 
Harry. 

“Those by the door.” 

“Sixteenth century tapestry,’”’ com- 


| mented Harry to himself. 


| sued Mrs. 


“IT declare, it’s the strangest house and 
there are the funniest things in it!”’ pur- 
3rewster. ‘‘ Gives me the creeps 


sometimes. Why does he keep so many 
old worm-eaten things? I spent all day 
yesterday putting Persian insect powder in 
them. Howsomever, I did get out yester- 
day afternoon for a ride on that elevated, 
and again last night. Tried talkin’ to 
people, but land sakes! They just didn’t 
want to talk, and that’s all there was to it.” 

“New York folks,” commented Harry, 
“‘want to be sure of their people. There 
are a good many thieves and confidence 
men about, you see.” 

“Waal, I don’t look like a thief any 
more’n you do,”’ commented Mrs. Brewster. 
“And that waan’t the worst. Last night I 
went out to see Broadway. Same thing. 
Lots of lights and folks, of course, but 
North Burnham folks look human, and 
these don’t. And by-and-by I asked a 
man if that was the Flatiron. I guess it 
was. Looked like the pictures. And he 
said—he said—‘Darn if I know’”—Mrs. 
Brewster blushed faintly —‘“‘only he didn’t 
say ‘darn.’” 

“*He said ‘damn,’ I presume,”’ prompted 
Harry. 

“Thank 
Brewster. 

“I’m saying the worst I can about ’em,” 
continued Mrs. Brewster. ‘They’re all 
Mitties—all Mittie Brewsters. There!” 
She paused as one who has delivered the 
final, soul-scorching curse. “I don’t know 
but I’d rather have her, stubbornness and 
all,”” she continued. 

“You don’t mean to say you repent your 
bargain?”’ said Harry. 

‘Sometimes I do,” 


ster. 


” 


you, he did,” replied Mrs. 


replied Mrs. Brew- 
She laid down the dish she was wip- 
ing and stood with her arms relaxed. ‘‘ But 
there! A bargain’s a bargain.”’ She took 
up another dish and rubbed it briskly 

It was Harry who now ceased from his 
He leaned up against the kitchen 
sink with an air of nonchalance, but his 
heart beat fast within him. Every creak of 
the old house had been warning him that 
these were dangerous quarters. 

“You'd hate to go back to Mittie, I 
suppose,” he said. 

“Well, | won’t go unless she apologizes,” 
said Mrs. Brewster. ‘‘And she’d never 
come to New York. She never liked the 
idea, and my! she’s stubborn!” 

“If you were wrong would you apolo- 
gize?”’ asked Harry. 

“But I ain’t wrong!” 

“But if you were?”’ 

. I'd have to.”’ 

Harry bent on her a meaning smile. 
caught it and her eyes searched his. 

“You're holding something back from 
me,”’ she said. 

“Two things. First, this: it was in all 
the papers this morning.”” He took from 
his inner pocket the clipping concerning the 


WOrk. 


She 


Maine. Mrs. Brewster read it and her 
face worked. 

“Waal! There ain’t no going back of 
that. I don’t suppose the papers would 


dare lie about such a thing,” she said. Then 
her eyes filled. ‘‘But I’ve got this house 
now!"’ she sobbed. 

“Perhaps,” said Harry, “I can fix that.”’ 

“Can you?” asked Mrs. Brewster eagerly. 
*Il’m—well, I’m beat, and I might as well 
tell you if I haven’t given it away before. 
I’m fond of the pesky, stubborn Mittie, 
old fool!” 

“Mrs. Brewster,” began Harry—and 
stopped. For a moment there was a note 
of panic in his voice. Along with softening 
sentiment had come a sudden softening of 
his nerve. It came across him in such a 
flash of terror as he had never known —the 
realization of the risks he ran. Pierce was 
on the Ivernia, to be sure—or at least the 
newspapers said so. But Pierce had slipped 
away from that yachting party once before. 
Might he not do it again? The perils that 
he had ignored in the excitement of the 
hunt rolled up in his imagination. And 
then, granting Pierce at a safe distance, a 
hundred other things might happen. 

““Mrs. Brewster,’ he repeated, ‘ Mr. 
Pierce has discovered that it will be much 
better for Mrs. Pierce to stay here rather 
than take the trip abroad. Mrs. Pierce 
herself says she wants to die in her own 
home.” 

“Oh, poor soul!’? Mrs. Brewster com- 
mented compassionately; ‘‘she shall. For, 
land knows, I’m tired of this hiving round! 
I guess the country’s good enough for me!” 

“‘And, moreover,’ Handsome Harry went 
on, ‘“‘he offers you twenty-one thousand for 
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“Yankee” Push Brace 
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Coe eee =: SANITAIRE SPECIAL 


“You tons say! They do poy ona $15 TO $Ii7 

huge scale here, don’t they? Waal, I'll | § ie DEPENDING ON DISTANCE FROM FACTORY 
take you. I'll take you quicker’n a cat ve 

ever licked her ear. I'd ought to tidy up p “a >? 

here fore | go I'd like to vive tho f ; 

windows one good washing—but I gues : ~~. 

I ain’t got more’n time to pack. Two *" 

thousand dollars in one week! I wonder . 

what Mittie Brewster’ll to that. Let’ ut mt 9) . 


Brewster’ll say 
go straight down to that deed man and 
settle it And tomorrow I'll be in North 
Burnham.” 

‘The deed man won't be 
sn’t recorded yet. You just have to w 
across the face of your deed, ‘ Releas ad to 
F. Warren Pierce,’ and I can attend to that 
myself.” 

**When’s the NOxs zood train to Bost or 

nquired Mr. rewster. 
Three ialesall ’ replied 

“Well, I’—said Mrs. 
going to getit. And I’m go 
car too. You help me ¢ the 
Lord there ain’t much to do! Where's ‘tha 
money 
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counted twenty-two thousand 
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Nearly 200 styles at $5 andup. {| Write for descriptive booklet. 


eo. gall Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co., 200 Main Street, Marion, Indiana 
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The Best Oysters 
Now Sold A New Way = 


Fresh Sealshipt Oysters in Sealed, 


individual Pack- 
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Alice-in-Wonderland week in New York. 
| Still smiling, he turned toward Madison 
Avenue. 

In spite of the heat, a gang of workmen 
were repairing asphalt on that therough- 
As he approached, a steam roller 
wobbled up to the corner, stopped, puffed 
impotently, 
a last feeble spurt of steam and stopped, 
stalled in such manner as to block the 
entrance into the street. Harry stopped to 
watch. At that moment a large limousine 














ages, called 
Sealshiptens—just 
enough for a Meal 


The new, s 


The new Sealshipten puts an end 
to the practice of dealers who 
formerly palmed off other oysters 
as Sealshipt. 

It makes it possible for you to 
rely on the purity and freshness of 
oysters as you rely on the purity and 
freshness of package soda-crackers. 

it makes it possible for you to 
know that you are getting the gev- 
nine Sealshipt. 


Moreover, it enables you to get 


(The variety stamped on top 


guarantee of the particular kind of oyster you prefer.) 


**The Oyster Cook Book”’ full of new 
Free |." 


sent free on request. If you do not know 


Sealshipt Oyster 





‘aled, individual oyster pac i 
is the latest trium wis of an organization which 
has revolutionized the whole oyster industry. 







automobile tried to make the turn, found 
the passage overnarrow, and added meet | 
to the blockade. The chauffeur jumped | 
down, opened the door and held parley. 
And presently there descended the unmis- 
takable corporeal body, made so familiar | 
by the Sunday newspapers, of F. Warren 
Pierce. With baggage and Japanese valet | 
he descended and essayed on foot the rest 
of the journey to his house. 

Harry started with a reminiscent fear; 
then his smile broke out again as oa 
strolled in leisurely fashion toward the 

oncoming Pierce. As he strolled he made 
| show of inspecting houses to right and left. 
' They neared each other and Harry let 

his glance rest on Pierce’s face. That face, 
he was interested to observe, was a fiercer 
compound of wolf and vulture than the 
photographers permitted to appear. He 
stopped, his own look and manner all 
innocence. 

**I beg your pardon, sir,” he said; ‘“‘can 
vour choice of the world’s best | you tell me whose house that is—the one 
: ‘ ° with the lion gateposts? 
oysters—to buy the particular kind P. Wesven Plaves, eoemtemed to ail 
ot oysters you preter. kinds of approaches for all kinds of devious 
purposes, frowned momentarily. But the 
cordial innocence of the handsome face, the 
Old World courtesy of the manner, quite 
ie : . disarmed him. 

I'ry a Sealshipten of these deli- “It belongs to F. 
cious oysters and learn for yourself a ; aeaaa 

— en . pare “You don’t say!’ exclaimec andsome 
the delicate se a-Havor which the | Harry. “F. Warren Pieree—one of our 
oyster naturally has. greatest financial powers! Well, well, I 
have heard of him. I thank you, sir.” He 
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Large size Sealshipten, 1-5 gal.— 
ra small fa enough for a large far 


You get solid oyster meats —no 
waste, a really economical food. 


Warren Pierce,’”’ he 


Be sure to look for the Sealshipt 


4 : ‘ bowed, smiling; the smiling Mr. Pierce 
shield — your protection against | also bowed; and they passed on. 
substitution. As he turned the corner, Handsome 


Harry patted affectionately the right side 
of his waistcoat, beneath which reposed 
twenty-two thousand dollars in new bills. 
And all that night until dawn grew white 
those bills crackled under the shoulder of 
his partner as he danced the hours away 

| at the grand annual ball of the Timothy 
System—Boston | P. Harrigan Association, in lower Third 


| Avenue. 


of the Sealshipten is your 


will be 
the name of a Sealshipt dealer near you, ask us. 


ways of preparing simple oyster dishes 


(THE END) 
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LING AGENTS 






Al Slow Flyer 


CERTAIN railroad system has been 
developed not so much by its good 
service as by its wonderfully equipped 
| information bureaus. When a traveling 
| agent learns that a small social body —sing- 





Sealshipt 


Sales Company <a | 











| ing society or the like—is going on a pleas- 
| ure trip, he urges the beauty of his particular 











a perfect projector of 
acetylene or calcium 


‘T ‘HE NEW ERKOSCOPE i 

pictures. Used with electric, 
light. Three typewritten travelogues and slides free of 
rental with ERKOSCOPE outfit. Sold on Time Pay- 


ments. $10 down. Can be used by any body anywhere 
100,000 slides in stock for rent. Get our book ** How to 





Put On Travelogues."’ ERKER BROS. OPTICAL CO., St. Louis. | 


line and winds up with a flourish by offering 
to give a private car if they’ll buy eighteen 
first-class fares, or something like that. 
Nor is the traveling man always confined 
to the territory of his own line. The Lake 
lines send their men to Florida in winter 





Sizes and Prices 





9x6ft. $3.50 r 
9x7eit. 4.00 to tell of the cool loveliness of Northern 
9x9ft. 4.50 | Woven in one piece resorts in summer, just as the Southern peo- 


9 x 10YG ft. 5.00 | Bott sides car 

Cs Sold direct t * 
9x12ft. 5.50] one profit rect at 
9x15f. 6.50 | Tefunded if not 
satisfactory. ¢ as 
New Catalogue showing goods im actual cee, cnt tue 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. , 694 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 


ple send their men North to get patronage 
for the winter season. 

| Most towns haven’t the same power over 
the railroads that they had in a certain 
small city in the North. It seems that a 























“Save ‘Winter Storage on Your Auto— ORDER NOW 


a Pruden System Fireproof Garage 






Use next winter's storage bills to pay half the cost of 
a Pruden Garage and bave your car always handy and 
safe. Many owners use their autos all winter long, keep- 
ing them in a Pruden, without heat 

Unit-Built, Portable, 
Handsome, Durable 
as Masonry 
LOW 


COST 













all the facts. 


“strong as stone’’ 
the hundreds of Pruden 


Here's the only portable garage that is wholly fire-proof. 
Fotirely built of handsomely embossed ga/vani 
hours with screw driver and wrench, and as easily take it down. 
sifetime, nevet need repairs, 
ply can’t realize how different and how perfect the Pruden is in every detail until you get 


Write for Catalog 


Learn about the Pruden 
building wit! 


time to save winter storage. You'll be sure 
fall demand, if you order early. 
Other ideal buildin 
houses, boat houses and 
number of your car or size of bu 


, METAL SHELTER CO., 5-42 Water St., 


territory controlled by the board of alder- 
men of that particular city. New this 
board had the right to regulate the speed 
of trains passing through their city. It 
was found thet a certain local accommo- 
dation train didn’t pay, and the company 
took it off. The people of the aforesaid city 
pleaded in vain to have the train put back, 
but the company was obdurate. Then the 
city fathers got busy and passed an ordi- 
| nance that no train should run through the 

city at a greater speed than four miles an 

hour, which act was found to interfere 

mightily with the eighteen-hour flyer. 


Pruden System Construction is entirely original 
with us and utterly unlike anything else. It gives you 
fire-proof protection in a building as handsome and substantial 
as masonry, at one-third the cost. 





No wood in a Pruden, 
zed steel units. You erect it in a few 
Pruden buildings /ast a 


do not depreciate in value and are rigidly guaranterd. You site 


Within forty-eight hours the local train 
was put back 


terlocking, galvanized steel units which produce a 
ut frame work or foundation, Learn what a few of 
owners say. Investigate at once so as to get your Pruden in | 
of prompt shipment despite the heavy 
gs built by the Pruden System, are hunting lodges, ware 
work shops ‘vi me and model 
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St. Paul, Minn. 


| it was that Mrs. Marcia lived during her | 


settled into a depression with | 


big trunkline ran through four miles of the | 
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You can now get the 
diagonal stroke with 
a safety razor. 


That’s the stroke that cuts clean 
and makes shaving a comfort. 
The razor that gives it is the 


R: AFETY 4 
“The any-angle razor’ 
A touch of the finger turns the blade at any 
ingle, so that it moves diagona//y no matter 
what the position of the hand. Try it. Note 
the smooth work and firm feel of the keen 
blade, the simy : the protected 


blade corners and, , the diagonal 
troke it gives on every part of the face. 


ljustment, 
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rn the razor and we will refund your $2.5 


YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
1707 Germantown Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HANDLE Tooth Brush 














with its curved and flexib/e handle, permits of 
its immediate adjustment to the contour of the 
im ay frictie Keeps the gums in a 
perfect, healthful condition. Enables you to use 
a stiffer | yrush than usual 
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Our interesting anaes _ “De You Clean or seek 
Your Teeth?”’—is yours for the asking. Send for it. 


FLORENCE MFG. ., 32 Pine &., » Fave, Mass. 













Makersof Pro-ph y I iB 
HOLDS COAT HOLDS COAT 
AND AND 
SKIRT TROUSERS 


U Two Hangers in One 
SE 


eit her way, t ack or front. Press spring 
oper n = ww trouser hanger—release t 
, d doe t all 
Cla sete ot baad vood— won't rust 
Sold by a lepartment store tor « it not at your 


lealer's, don ept any other hanger, but send dealer's 








name and 25 Por er will be t prepaid 
WEST ELCO SUIT HANGER CO., 45 So. Front St.. Philadelphia J 
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“Dearest: 
r ‘ ° ° . , , 
The silver just came and is perfect. (I am going to eat breakfast with you every morning, unless 
° 1 ‘ . ] 
you get up terribly early.) And the designs look better than they did in the store On a table it is much more 
beautiful, and on our table it will be the most beautifulest 
does not make food actually better but it make Ss It seem better And t! ] the art of good service to rehn 
, ' , : 
and make ple asant to the mind the creature-needs of food and drink 
. 1 t } r 
Community Silver 1S built by overlaying solid silver upon a cent rt stronger, stiffer metal Vo not 
confuse it with ordinary “plated silver, for Community Silver is s¢ specially thicke ned at the wearing point 
| ] } 1 1 1 } { 
and toughened to resist wear, that in a long lifetime you will never see or touch anything but the purest 
pure silver. Jt is guaranteed for 50 years 
oes , ’ ’ 9 
[here are many attractive designs at your dealer's. The price ts attractive too For instance, six te spoons, Dz 
L 
FREE OFI ER: Any Community Silver customer can obtain free above Colk t lips poste! d iwing in color, t getl er witl nother 
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Ask your silverware dealer to show you samples of these pictures and to get them for y 
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Live Over Your Vacation with the 


Mirroscope 


IMPROVED 1912 MODEL 


OU can live over the happy days of your sum- 
mer outing and make the long winter evenings 
bright for your family and friends. 

The photographs or post-cards of your visit to the seaside, 
country or mountains, or your trip abroad, will serve a new 
and fascinating purpose. 

The Mirroscope will bring back each well remembered 
scene and recall interesting and humorous associations. 

The original picture will possess a new interest when you 
see it shown on the screen, perfect in color and detail but 
enlarged to several feet in diameter. 

The family can review the history of many summers in 
one evening. At the vacation reunion each friend can con- 
tribute his or her part. 

Special entertainments can be held at which each guest brings 
a picture illustrating one of his happiest or funniest experiences 
—to be accompanied by a brief recital of the circumstances. 

Many other possibilities will suggest themselves to every user. 




















How the Mirroscope enlarges small pictures — amusing 
a room-full of people at once, instead of one at a time 


The Mirroscope 1912 Model Three Mirroscope Styles Many Mirroscope Uses 
— 1E Mirroscope for 1912 has Gas and Electric for town or city; Acetylene for farm, country home, camp or sea- M¢ YNGthe many possible wavs 
many improvements over hore; Gas, complete with Mirroscope mantles and burners; Electric, complete with x of using the Mirroscope are 
all former projectors. those suggested below. Itisimpos- 
Any post-card, photograph, sible to do more than hint at a few. 


Mirroscope high-efhciency lamps; Acetylene, complete with generator 


Sev en Sizes 





ee +s . . Five Standard Sizes : $7.50, £10, $15 (two), $20 (8 f our sales are in the $15 and £10 siz . ; : 
painting, original sketch, clipping or te—Our $20 made for electricity only, all others for gue and acetylene as well The ingenuity and taste of each 
any object that can be put in at the i One of ~hpa a ee ee ae ee user will suggest many others. 
back of the instrument is shown on The $15 and $20 sizes are also fitted with rack and pinion adjustment for focusing. ‘This shows clearly t of The Mirroscope can be used t ustrate 
Fe ae ' machine below. 
the screen in its original colors, mag- Two toy sizes: $2.50 and $5.00. While not a8 large ot elaborate as the standand sizes thes ae cgieat number of guessing-games, such a 
nified to several feet in diameter. sand a rea esters. Shas ph i y 
s “af ; i by Photo-Supply, Sporting-Goods, and Hardware Stores, and by Photo- Departments of Dry-G Depa marks, popula ve . nes OF DOOKs, etc. ; 
hese subjects may be putin ver- and Toy Stores lo show kodak, post-card, coin, stamp, 
: “ally r hor ) tal P av » Note carefully that the name Mirroscope is shown on the face autogral and other collectior 
tic ally or horizont ally ind samy be of every machine and is designed lg at ge te dna ate cae I baie. a : s Bo : io a 
any size from a little over that of a postage ing at the top of this page. Always look for iving and Sia teas th eet ee 
6 accept ne , as we can rea fill your order t from the fa ' prapl 
stamp to a square 6 14 inches each way. lo illustrate vacation experiences. trips abroad, etc 
Ihe light is reflected from the picture For plays and charades in miniature 


itself, by large parabolic reflectors made 
with minute accuracy, and is then projected 
through a strong lens system. 


The Mirroscope has unlimited possibilities 
for amusing children: 


Kach of the standard sizes is equipped with a ond re : ' ; 
powerful double lens system; the concave holde1 , t 
for the cards ensures clear definition of the pic- ae 2 = aero reg eton 5 Bo 
ture to the veryedge. Owing to our new and im- 1 iren can also entertain the family by rea rig 
or Ww x wh ones, a a 





proved cooling system the instruments and the ONT aE EN 
Write for Free Sethe: ‘*Mirroscope Entertainments 











” 
subjects shown do not get hot; the method 
of focusing allows perfect and easy adjustment. FE nlp mob idea aidemnie-r Homaperiarese - “peepee 
The $15 and $20 sizes are fitted with rack and pinic istment for ! 1 ey ains a iplete catalog I t of all 
f Tt at a a 1912 Mirroscope M 
M P 1 ' 
i x m t 
eaten aS ee THE BUCKEYE STEREOPTICON COMPANY 
hang heet or screen and begin showing pictures 
An} of the models can be operated by a child but it is by ans a Mirroscope Model 97 shown here as equipped for electricity but is also made Manufacturers of Mirroscopes and High-grade 
mere tov. It has infinite pos ties for the entertainment and instr for 0a; and exetslenc... Mas double ter stem, shows } , ear te the Stereopticons for Educational, Scientific and ( veland 
of ever i the family of every age and every taste edge doesn't get hor, focuses pWysectly, Price $15,ether models § te $20.00 Amusement Purposes. 500 Sackett Avenue 
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Continued from Page 22 


“‘That’s what I’m in business for,’’ he 


blandly acknowledged. ‘I can let you 
have the property for two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars.”’ 

“How much did you say?” 

“Two hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand.’ 

“Why, it’s an outrage!”’ she puffed. 
“You paid only two hundred and ten 
thousand for it yesterday.” 

“T’m not telling you its cost to me yes- 
terday, but , 
her. 

Mrs. Guff had helped her husband to his 
business success in the early days—and she 
had driven bargains with supply men which 
had made them glad when sh¢ 


she gasped. 


its value today,”’ he reminded 





wa 














“You may keep the pro she 
wheezed. ‘‘ Nobody will pay that price 
not even William Slosher; he'll | 
anything if his wife pouts for it in the ridic- 


ulous French clothes she’s brought bach 
with her.” 

**So the Sloshers 
With an 


agitation 


are back?” 


understanding, at la of her 





“They came last night,’’ she admitted 
inflating with a multitude of feelings. ‘‘ The 
most ungrateful people in the world! So 


far from being thankful for the time and 
pains and money we spent to protec 
they’re viciously angry and are making 
threats positive tnreats tnat they 
disgrace the entire ‘ 
“Do you refuse this property at two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand?’’ Mr 
Gamble interestedly wanted t 


neighborhood! 








“Certainly I do!” she empha dé 
clared, positive that no human |} 1] 
pay that absurd increase in va : 

“Then the price is withdraw told 
her; and she left him, puzzling rY ightil 
over that last rem: 

Johnny Gamble was a man of stead 
nerves t even he ul nree 





o'clock for fear Mr. Slosher would not cal 
him up. At that hour, however, Mr. 
Slosher called in perso: ympat by 
his wife. There is no need to describe M1 


»losher, Who was merely an elderly gentie- 











man of much vigor and directr u 
is impossible to describe Mrs. her, who 
Was never twice alike, a ( being 
merely a:spirit of be ever 
youth in a body of be t evercl 
habiliments. 

“What do you want for the river-viev 


property vou have ist } 
Slosher demanded. 


“T don’t knov 





























laughing. y r up so 
rapidly tha ot it myseil. 
Mrs. Guff wa ne price 

Mrs. SI beautiful 
Satin car n the 
floor, and a it glowed « 
each cheek; ord. 
She only looked at her husband Mr 
Gamble h: queer th her mere gaze 
could, on an oc f burn hol 
through a cake of ice Cert it is that 
Mr. Slosher turned quickly to her 1 
then, as if he had been galvanized, turned 
back to Johnny 

“T’ll give \ | tomorro ight to 
secure your hig offe d then I’ 
five per cent », he state 

“You understand the restrictior | 
suppose?”’ ventured Johnt 

“Perfectly. My neighbors have 
handed me a ten-stor\ ment hous¢ 
with a minimum rental lite of three 
thousand dollars a ye *m goil 
build their neighborhood ornament and fill 


it with high-toned niggers 
Mrs. Slosher smiled she was a be 
tiful young woma 
much. 
Johnny Gamble, caught amidshiy 


were, snorted. 














**Well, I don’t live out there é 

Mr. Slosher smiled. 

“That is all, I} ve,” he announce 
he assisted Mrs er to he fee 
that punctilious gallant hich defi 
younger man to do it better 


At four o’clock Jim Gulf called Mr 
Gamble on the ’phone. 

“Hello, Gamble!”’ he hailed in an en- 
tirely new voice. “‘ You’re a robber 

“You flatter me,”’ returned John: 
comfortably. ‘‘Is there anything I can do 
for you in that line?” 

**A whole lot,” replied Guff. “I'll accept 
the price you gave Mrs. 
iver-view site.” 








‘Too late,”’ 
‘I withdrew that 
left the office. 


offer 


been in since then.”’ 


Jim Guff’s voice cra 


‘T’ll meet any 


tack a five-thousand-dollar 
Johnny called up the De 











oer 


ments Company and 
Mr. Chase. 

“T withdraw my <¢ 

i seventy-five thou 

property,”’ he st 

Db bid you Will n 








figure?”’ 
“T’m not in 
immediate 
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Gut For MEN'S and WOMEN’S WEAR 
voy 1915 Broadcloth £2"): 


which you can put implicit faith. 
19] 5" is a worsted warp ot ¢ hoi est 
wool—and in point of style, colon 
appearance and wear is worthy of the 


finest tailoring 


The pi ice, 


obtain this beautiful broadcloth is ex 


however, at which you 


ceptionally low, owing to the unlimited 


world) 


Woolen 


output (the largest in the 
Am«e rican 


attained by the 


Company 


come 4 to 56 inches wid 


ina rich, raven black and in other 


lustrous shades now in vogue, 

1915” by 
the-yard or in ready to-weal 
samples L 


of money orde1 or check we will see 


AV hen unable to procure ~ 
sults, 


write to us to1 pon receipt 


that you are supplied with “1915” in 


the quantity desire d, at $2.25 per yard 


Our ‘90-45-71" Serge offers a wide 
range of colors. A strictly pure wool 
priced lowe! than any other 


marke t 


Blue Ss are In 


f Dric, 
Serge of ¢ qual ql ility on the 
Our Blac ks and N ivy 
€ special demand At 


Price per yard, $2.00 


rite for samples 





G1 








American Woolen Company 


¥ m M Wood Pre Side nt 









Oswego Serge **"""'ycn!! 
owing to its dependabilit has been ] i 
In increasing quantity by us 
Oswego Serge grows in popular f r, pe 
characteristi s which ap} il to we a i 
as the fabri ot univer il VM 
y ek at f Let Oswesg ~ 
Osw 
ew 2 
Samples furnished on request 
Ask your Clothi« ur Tailor " 
American We Com 
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The Kahn-lailored Plan 
Breathes Distinction ao Breeds Deference. 





His dress, manner and “air” are unmistakable. 
He has that aspect of being “perfectly turned out,” 
which springs only from merchant-tailored clothes. 
You will be this man, if you wear 


Kghn-Tar)ored~Cothes 


$20 fo $45 


Here in Indianapolis, the gate-way to the East and the 
West—the “melting pot” of style—away from the rush and 
roar of the “clothing markets,” with their “factory” help, 
Our men are drilled and 
All that the best “big-city” 
tailor puts into clothes we put itito yours —give them your 


we tailor clothes to your measure. 
skilled to merchant-tailor only. 


body-lines, your individual expression, the magnetism of your 
personality — make them refine and radiate YOU. 


Our Authorized Representative in your town will measure you, 
showing you over 500 pure-wool patterns to choose from. Wear this 
one Suit or Overcoat — judge how it looks and feels— ask your friends to 
judge, too. We know that this one-time order will make you an all-time 
client. It must, for a single order doesn’t pay our Representative or us. 


We have to satisfy you— we can—we will. 


Go to our Representative to-day. Our seal pictured 
below is in his window and on our label. It guarantees 
our tailoring as though bond-backed. | If you don’t know 
our Representative, write to us for his name and for 
“The Dnift of Fashion,” No. 6, the famous tailor-shop- 


in-print. Simply address 


Kahn Tailoring Company 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Oh, no, Mrs. Guff!”’ protested the thin 
streak of lavender in arasping little lavender 
voice. ‘‘ Mrs. Follison, though not a doll- 
face—indeed, far from it—is of most 
aristocratic bearing.” 

“I suppose that person in the booth, 
then, is the adopted actress,’ guessed Mrs. 
Guff. ‘Any one can tell that’s beauty and 
movement of the professional type.”’ 

Johnny looked at Polly with hasty con- 
cern, but that young lady was enjoying the 
joke on Constance and gripped his arm for 
silence. 

“One can guite understand how poor 
Billy Parsons might become infatuated 
with her doll-face,”’ returned Miss Purry 
pityingly, since she was herself entirely 
free from the crime of doll-facedness; “‘but 
that the Parsons should adopt such a com- 
mon person merely because Billy died be- 
fore he could marry her was inconsiderate 
of the rest of our class.”’ 

“The artfulness of her!’’ exclaimed the 
thick one, lorgnetting the graceful Con- 
stunce with a fishy eye as the temporary 
flower girl joyously greeted Ashley Loring 
and Val Russel and Bruce Townley, pinned 
bouquets upon them and_ exchanged 
laughing banter with them. 

“Dreadful!”’ agreed the shocked thin 
one. ‘‘Those are the very wiles by which 
doll-faced stage women ensnare our most 
desirable young men.” 

Constance looked about just then in 
search of Polly, and her eyes lighted as they 
saw Johnny standing with her. 

“Oh, Polly!”’ she called. 

“Coming, Constance!” returned the 
hearty and cheery voice of Polly from just 
behind the critics. 

The ladies in lavender and orange were 
still gasping when Johnny Gamble passed 
them with Polly. He had made up his 
mind about the riverfront property. 

Loud acclaim hailed Polly and Johnny, 
for where they went there was zest of life; 
and the boys, knowing well that Johnny 
never wore flowers, made instant way for 
him at the violet booth. 

“T’ll take some blue ones, lady,” an- 
nounced Johnny gamely, intending to wear 
them with defiance. 

“T’'ll give you the nearest we have, 
mister,” laughed Constance, and promptly 
decorated him. 

Since this was the closest her face and 
eyes had ever been to him, he forgot to pay 
her and had to be reminded of that impor- 
tant duty by Polly and all the boys in uni- 
son. There was a faint, evasive trace of 
perfume about her, more like the freshness 
of morning or the delicacy of starlight than 
an actual essence, he vaguely thought with 
a groping return to his poetic inclination 
He felt the warmth of her velvet cheek, 
even at its distance of a foot away, and 
there seemed to be a pulsing thrill in the 
very air which intervened. For a startled 
instant he found himself gazing deep down 
into her brown eyes. In that instant her 
red lips curved in a fleeting smile —a smile 
of the type which needs moist eyes to carry 
its tenderness. It was all over in a flash, 
only a fragment of a second, which seemed 
a blissful pulsing eternity; and at its con- 
clusion he thought that her finger quivered 
as it brushed his own, where he held out 
the lapel of his coat, and her cheek paled 
ever so slightly but these were dreams, 
he knew. 

“I’m next, I think,’ grated a usually 
suave voice which now had a decided tinge 
of unpleasantness; and Paul Gresham, se- 
lecting a bunch of violets from the tray, 
held them out toward Constance, impa- 
tient to end the all too pretty tableau. 

‘*Next and served,”’ Polly briskly told 
him; and, taking the boutonniére from his 
fingers, she whisked it into place and 
pinned it and extracted his money —all 
apparently in one deft operation. 

‘*Thanks,” said Gresham, blinking with 
the suddenness of it all and sweeping, with 
a glance of gloomy dissatisfaction, Polly, 
the bouquet, Constance and Johnny. ‘I 
thought you were to be in the caramel 
booth, Constance.” 

“I’m just going back,’ she informed 
him, pausing to straighten Johnny’s lapel, 
patting it in place and stepping back to 
view the result with a critical eye. It 
seemed to need another coaxing bend and 
another pat, both of which she calmly 
delivered. 

A handsome passing couple caught 
Johnny’s eye—a keen and vigorous-looking 
elderly gentleman, and Springtime come 
among them in the pink and white of apple 
blossoms —sweet and fresh and smiling; as 
guileless as the May itself, but competent! 
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“‘Excuse me,” said Johnny, and tore 
himself away from the girl whose natural 
beauty made Mrs. Slosher an exquisite 
work of art. ‘“‘Beg your pardon, Mr. 
Slosher.”” 

Mr. Slosher turned and smiled. 

‘Hello, Mr. Gamble!”’ he greeted him, 
while Mrs. Slosher gave him a bright and 
cheery little nod. ‘I played old-fashioned 
army poker with Colonel Bouncer and Ben 
Courtney and Mort Washer and Joe Close 
last night —and the old robbers skinned me 
out of thirty-two dollars. They spoke of 
you during the game and I guess you could 
get backing to any amount in that crowd.” 

“Thanks for the tip,” returned Johnny. 
**T may need it.” 

“You're going to give us our apart- 
ment house property, aren’t you?” Mrs. 
Slosher knew by his very appearance. 

‘It’s only a matter of closing the deal,” 
Johnny told her with a perfectly justifiable 
smile which Constance, from a distance, 
criticised severely. He drew an envelope 
from his pocket and took from it a paper 
which he passed to Mr. Slosher. 

It was a written offer from the De Luxe 
Apartments Company for three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“That makes my offer, then — at five 
per cent advance—three hundred and fif- 
teen thousand,” figured Slosher. “Is that 
a bargain?”’ 

Johnny, glancing contentedly about the 
big inclosure, saw Jim Guff waiting impa- 
tiently for a chance to speak with him. 

“It’s a bargain,” he agreed, and pretty 
little Mrs. Slosher nodded her head vehe- 
mently with innocent joy. 

Gresham passed them by and tipped his 
hat to Mrs. Slosher, including Mr. Slosher 
in the greeting. A pleasant idea struck 
Johnny. 

“You scarcely intend to build your col- 
ored apartment house under your own 
name?” he suggested. 

“Indeed, no!” laughed Mrs. Slosher 
happily. ‘All we wish is the result. We 
ask for no credit.” 

**Moreover,”’ warned Mr. Slosher, ‘I 
wouldn’t care to have my purpose known 
until after I have sold my own residence. I 
am a little worried, however, about the de- 
tail you suggest. No man of any conse- 
quence would injure the good will of his 
fellows by standing sponsor for such a 
venture.” 

“IT think I know your man,” stated 
Gamble with pleasant anticipation. ‘I'll 
tell you about him if you’ll be careful not 
to let him or anybody else know that I 
recommended him.” 

“I can figure out sufficient reasons for 
that,”’ replied Slosher. ‘‘Is he reliable?” 

“*He can give you security —and I sup- 
pose you had better exact it,”’ advised 
Johnny. ‘‘He is the man who first secured 
the option from Miss Purry.”’ 

‘*What is his name?” 

“Collaton,” and Johnny gazed serenely 
after Gresham. 

“T’ll send for him in the morning, 
decided Mr. Slosher. 

When Johnny returned to the violet 
booth he found there Winnie and Sammy 
Chirp, the latter with all his pockets and 
both his arms full of Winnie’s purchases 
and personal belongings, inextricably mixed 
with similar articles belonging to Polly; 
and there was a new note of usefulness 
which redeemed somewhat the feebleness 
of his smile. Loring was helping Sammy to 
adjust his burdens; and Winnie, with the 
aid of the mirror in her vanity box, was try- 
ing the effect of violets close to her eyes. 
Johnny waited patiently for Loring to get 
through and then, despite Polly’s protest, 
dragged him away. 

“T’ve arranged for the first dent in 
Gresham and Collaton,’’ he announced, 
and outlined the program which later on 
was carried out tothe letter. ‘I’ve fixed to 
have some valuable property placed in 
Collaton’s name, with Gresham as security. 
When that is done I want you to go to 
Jacobs and play a mean trick on him: 
Make him serve that attachment on Col- 
laton’s ostensible property. Collaton, hav- 
ing confessed judgment on the note, cannot 
fight it—and Gresham will have to foot 
the bill.” 

Self-contained and undemonstrative as 
Loring was in public, he nevertheless gave 
way to an uncontrollable burst of laughter 
which humiliated him beyond measure 
when he discovered the attention he had 
attracted. 





Editor's Note—This is the third of a series of 
stories by George Randolph Chester. The fourth 
will appear next week 
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thus far produced. 
dealer will show you is the only one Howard 
E. Coffin and his Board of Engine 
approve for use on the HUDSON “33”. 


See the Self-Starting 


We 


It is 


1912 HUDSON “33” 


EXT year all leading automobiles are bound to be equipped with a Self-Starter and will have 


Demountable Rims. 
Starter and Demountable Rims. 
complete is less than was charged for last year’s model. 


have tested practically every starter hasn’t this equipment now?’ It mak a 
The one your HUDSON a y muon more . ‘ \ t ‘ 


re salable ht 1i< e ‘ 


ever 


Still Greater Reasons 
For Its Being a HUDSON 


rs would 








the most reliable 





of all we have seen. 








It starts the motor without cranking. We But there are still other rea re vital wi 
~ Maa 1 should prefer a JDSON 
left a HUDSON “33” in a cold storage room sie HUDSON 
The iter mn tv is ir rtant here are 
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wer parts than are ed on the aver tor 

freezing but the motor instantly responded to Compare the chassi > cha f other care. NW 
the operation of the starter. the absolute acc« he HUDSON “ 33 S 

There is nothing complicated—it has only a d how clear d fre t Is, 3] nd ' 

arts. It is not heavy. The weight is less than four connections 

pounds. In thousands of t it was 98% efficie U aré j { ‘ D 

Do you understand what tha eans ? not fu 1 and cans 

No more cranking. No more lame back No more of up-kee If vita are placed f 1 
sprained or broken arms due to “ back f by the intricacies of desis and I 

A child can start the motor of the HUDSON “33” as just that much extra trouble in mal 
easily as it can push a button that rings an electric bell 
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You make a mistake if you buy any car not now equipped with a Self- 
You get these features on the HUDSON “33” now. 


The price 


oo ee see he | that : tor Other Great Engineers 





HUDSON “33”. You will confidently seat 3 rself at : 
the wheel and in respor to a simpl I ti tt P ’ and bratior 
motor will start It will attract the admiration and envy Plage ae , ; ; 
to th experienced i a 
of every automobile owner whose car must be started Vy 
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Demountable Rims 


Necessary 


Costs Us $152 More 


Costs You Less 
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MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 





“33” Touring Car with Self-Starter, Demountabie Rims and Big Tires, $ 


Models are Touring Car, Torpedo, Roadster and Mile-a-Minute Roadster. Price for all models is the same as above Reyular equipr 
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THE PEARLS OF PARLAY 


(Continued from Page ti) 


The Kanaka drew back truculently and 
Grief stepped bet ween to placate his captain. 
“I go to work on the Nuhiva,” Tai- 
Hotauri said, rejoining the other group. 
“Come back here!’’ the captain threatened. 
**He’s a free man, skipper,’’ Narii Her- 
ring spoke up. ‘‘He’s sailed with me in 
the past and he’s sailing with me again 
that’s all.” 
**‘Come on; we must get on board,” Grief 
urged. ‘‘Look how dark it’s getting!” 
Captain Warfield gave in, but as the boat 
shoved off he stood up in the sternsheets 
and shook his fist ashore. 
| “T’llsettle with you yet, Narii!"’ he cried. 
You're the only skipper in the group who 
steals other men’s sailors.”” He sat down 
and in a lowered voice queried: ‘Now 
what’s Tai-Hotauri up to? He’s on to 
something; but what is it?”’ 


“ 


iv 


S THE boat came alongside the Malahini 

Hermann’s anxious face greeted them 
over the rail. 

‘‘Bottom fall out from barometer 
announced. ‘She goin’ to blow. 
starboard anchor overhaul.” 

“Overhaul the big one too,’ 
Warfield ordered, taking charge. ‘And 
here, some of you, hoist in this boat. Lower 
her down to the deck and lash her, bottom 
up.” 

Men were busy at work on the decks of 
all the schooners. There was a great clank- 
ing of chains being overhauled; and now 
one crait and now another hove i in, veered 
and dropped a second anchor. 

Like the Malahini, those that had third 
anchors were preparing to drop them when 
the wind showed what quarter it was to 
blow from. 

The roar of the big surf continually grew, 
| though the lagoon lay in mirrorlike calm. 

There was no sign of life where Parlay’s big 
house perched on the sand. Boat and 
copra-sheds and the sheds where the shell 
was stored were deserted. 

“For two cents I’d up anchors and get 
out,” Grief said. “I’d do it anyway if it 
were open sea; but those chains of atolls to 
the north and east have us pocketed. We've 

What do you 


.” he 
I got 


Captain 


think, Captain Warfield?” 

“T agree with you, though a lagoon is no 
millpond for riding it out. I wonder where 
she’s going to start from? Hello! There 

They could see the grass-thatched shed 
lift and collapse, while a froth of foam 
cleared the crest of the sand and ran down 
to the lagoon. 

“Breached across!”” Mulhall exclaimed. 
“That’s something for astarter. Thereshe 
comes again!” 

The wreck of the shed was now flung up 
and left on the sandcrest. A third wave 
buffeted it into fragments, which washed 
dow n the slope toward the lagoon. 

“If she blow I would as be cooler yet,” 
Hermann grunted. “No longer can I 
breathe. It is dam hot. I am dry like a 
stove.” 

He chopped open a drinking cocoanut 
with his heavy sheath-knife and drained 
the contents. The rest of them followed 
his example, pausing once to watch one of 
Parlay’s shell-sheds go down in ruin. The 
barometer now registered 29:50. 

‘*Must be pretty close to the center of 
the area of low pressure,”’ Grief remarked 
cheerfully. ‘I was never through the eye 
of a hurricane before. It will be an experi- 
ence for you too, Mulhall. F rom the speed 
the barometer’s dropped it’s going to be a 
big one.” 

Captain Warfield groaned, and all eyes 
were drawn to him. He was looking through 
the glasses down the length of the lagoon 
to the southeast. 

“There she comes,” he said quietly. 

They did not need glasses to see. A 
flying film, strangely marked, seemed draw- 
ing over the surface of the lagoon. Abreast 
of it, along the atoll, traveling with equal 
speed, was a stiff bending of the cocoanut 
| palms and a blur of flying leaves. The front 

of the wind on the water was a solid, sharply 
defined strip of dark-colored, wind-vexed 
water. In advance of this strip, like skir- 
mishers, were flashes of windflaws. Behind 
| this strip, a quarter of a mile in width, was 
| a strip of what seemed glassy calm. Next 
| came another dark strip of wind—and 
| behind that the lagoon was all crisping, 
| boiling whiteness. 


‘What is that calm streak?’’ Mulhall 
asked. 

“Calm,” Warfield answered. 

“But it travels as fast as the wind,” was 
the other’s objection. 

“Tt has to, or it would be overtaken and 
there wouldn’t be any calm. It’s a double- 
header. I saw a big squall like that off 
Savaii once. A regular double-header. 
Smash! it hit us; then it lulled to nothing 
and smashed us a second time. Stand by 
and holdon. Heresheisontop of us. Look 
at the Roberta!” 

The Roberta, lying nearest to the wind 
at slack chains, was swept off broadside 
like a straw. Then her chains brought her 
up, bow on to the wind, with an astonishing 
jerk. Schooner after schooner—the Mala- 
hini with them—was now sweeping away 
with the first gust and fetching up on taut 
chains. 

Mulhall and several of the Kanakas were 
taken off their feet when the Malahini 
jerked to her anchor. 

And then there was no wind. The flying 
calm streak had reached them. Grief 
lighted a match and the unshielded flame 
burned without flickering in the still air. A 
very dim twilight prevailed. The cloud- 
ky, l ering as it had been for hours, 
seemed now to have descended quite down 
upon the sea. 

The Roberta tightened to her chains 
when the second head of the hurricane hit, 
as did schooner after schooner in swift suc- 
cession. The sea, white with fury, boiled 
in tiny, spitting wavelets. The deck of the 
Malahini vibrated under their feet. The 
taut-stretched halyards beat a tattoo against 


the masts, and all the rigging, as if smitten | 


by some mighty hand, set up a wild thrum- 
ming. It was impossible to face the wind 
and breathe. Mulhall, crouching with the 
others behind the shelter of the cabin, dis- 
covered this; and his lungs were filled in an 


instant with so great a volume of driven air | 


which he could not expel that he nearly 
strangled ere he could turn his head away. 

“It’s incredible!”’ he gasped; but no one 
heard him. 

Hermann and several Kanakas were 
crawling for’ard on hands and knees to let 
go the third anchor. Grief touched Cap- 
tain Warfield and pointed to the Roberta. 
She was dragging down upon them. War- 
field put his mouth to Grief’s ear and 
shouted: 

“We're dragging too!” 

Grief sprang to the wheel and put it hard 
over, veering the Malahini to port. The 
third anchor took hold and the Roberta 
went by, stern first, a dozen yards away. 
They waved their hands to Peter Gee and 
Captain Robinson, who, with a number of 
sailors, were at work on the bow. 

“He’s knocking out the shackles!” Grief 
shouted. ‘‘Going to chance the passage! 
Got to! Anchors skating!” 

“We're holding now!” came the answer- 
ing shout. ‘“‘There goes the Cactus down 
on the Misi. That settles them!” 

The Misi had been holding, but the 
added windage of the Cactus was too much 
and the entangled schooners slid away 
across the boiling white. Their men could 
be seen chopping and fighting to get them 
apart. The Roberta, cleared of her an- 
chors, with a patch of tarpaulin set for’ard, 
was heading for the passage at the north- 
western end of the lagoon. They saw her 
make it and drive out tosea. The Misiand 
the Cactus, however, unable to get clear of 
each other, went ashore on the atoll half a 
mile from the passage. 

The wind merely increased on itself and 
continued to increase. To face the full 
blast of it required all one’s strength and 
several minutes of crawling on deck against 
it tired a man to exhaustion. Hermann, 
with his Kanakas, plodded steadily, lash- 
ing and making secure, putting ever more 
gaskets on the sails. The wind ripped and 
tore their thin undershirts from their backs. 
They moved slowly, as if their bodies 
weighed tons, never releasing a handhold 
until another had been secured. Loose- 
ends of rope stood out stiffly horizontal, 
and after whipping the loose-ends frazzled 
and blew away. 

Mulhall touched one and then another 
and pointed to the shore. The grass-sheds 
had disappeared and Parlay’s house rocked 
drunkenly. Because the wind blew length- 
wise along the atoll the house had been shel- 
tered by the miles of cocoanut trees; but 
the big seas, breaking across from outside, 
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over the cylinders, while Grief continued 
to souse the running parts in oil. 

“Didn’t know you were a gasoline ex- 
pert,” Captain Warfield admired when 
Grief came into the cabin to catch a breath 
of little less impure air. 

“I bathe in gasoline,” he grated savagely 
through his teeth. ‘I eat it.’’ 

What other uses he might have found for 
it were never given, for at that moment all 
the men in the cabin, as well as the gasoline 
that was being strained, were smashed for- 
ard against the bulkhead as the Malahini 
took an abrupt, deep dive. For the space 
of several minutes, unable to gain their 
feet, they rolled bac k and forth and pounded 
and hammered from wall to wall. The 
schooner, swept by three big seas, creaked 
and groaned and quivered and, from the 
weight of water on her decks, behaved 
loggily. Grief crept to the engine, while 
Captain Warfield awaited his chance to get 
through the companionway and out on 
deck, 

It was half an hour before he came back. 

“Whale boat ’sgone!” hereported. ‘ Gal- 
ley’s gone! Everything gone except the 
deck and hatches! And if that engine 
hadn't been going we’d be gone! Keep up 
the good work!” 

By midnight the engineer’s lungs and head 
had been sufficiently cleared of gas fumes 
to let him relieve Grief, who went on deck 
to get his own head and lungs clear. He 
joined the others, who crouched behind the 
cabin, holding on with their hands and 
made doubly secure by rope-lashings. It 
was 2 complicated huddle, for it was the 
only place of refuge for the Kanakas. Some 
of them had accepted the skipper’s invita- 
tion into the cabin, but had been driven 
out by the fumes. The Malahini was being 
plunged down and swept frequently, and 
what they breathed was air and spray and 
water commingled. 

“‘Making heavy weather of it, Mul- 
hall!” Grief yelled to his guest between 
immersions. 

Mulhall, strangling and choking, could 
only nod. Thescuppers could not carry off 
the burden of water on the schooner’s deck. 
She rolled it out and took it in over one rail 
and the other; and at times, nose thrown 
skyward, sitting down on her heel, she ava- 
lanched it aft. It surged along the poop 
gangways, poured over the top of the cabin, 
submerging and bruising those who clung 
on, and went out over the stern rail. 

Mulhall saw him first and drew Grief’s 
attention. It was Narii Herring, crouching 
and holding on where the dim binnacle 
light shone upon him. He was quite naked, 
save for a belt and a bare-bladed knife 
thrust between it and the skin. 

Captain Warfield untied his lashings and 
made his way over the bodies of the others. 
When his face became visible in the light 
from the binnacle it was working with 
anger. They could see him shout, but the 
wind tore the sound away. He would not 
put his lips to Narii’s ear. Instead, he 
pointed over the side. Narii Herring under- 
stood. His white teeth showed in an 
amused and sneering smile, and he stood 
up—a magnificent figure of a man. 

“It’s murder!’’ Mulhall yelled to Grief. 

“He’d have murdered Old Parlay!” 
Grief yelled back. 

For the moment the poop was clear of 
water and the Malahini on an even keel. 
Narii made a bravado attempt to walk to 
the rail, but was flung down by the wind. 
Thereafter he crawled, disappearing in the 
darkness, though there was certitude in all 
of them that he had gone over the side. 
The Malahini dived deep; and when they 
emerged from the flood that swept aft Grief 
got Mulhall’s ear. 

““Can’t lose him! He's the Fish Man of 
Tahiti! He'll cross the lagoon and land on 
the other rim of the atoll—if there’s any 
atoll left.” 

Five minutes afterward, in another sub- 
mergence, a mess of bodies poured down on 
them over the top of the cabin. These they 
seized and held till the water cleared, when 
they carried them below and learned their 
identity. Old Parlay lay on his back on the 
floor with closed eyes and without move- 
ment. The other two were his Kanaka 
cousins. All three were naked and bloody. 
The arm of one Kanaka hung helpless and 
broken at his side. The other Kanaka bled 
freely from a hideous scalp wound. 

*‘Narii did that?” Mulhall demanded. 

Grief shook his head. ‘“‘No; it’s from 
being smashed along the deck and over 
the house!” 

Something suddenly ceased, 
them all in dizzying uncertainty. 
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moment it was hard to realize there was no 
wind. With the absolute abruptness of a 
sword-slash the wind had been chopped off. 
The schooner rolled and plunged, fetching 
up on her anchors with a crash that for the 
first time they could hear. Also, for the 
first time, they could hear the water wash- 
ing about on deck. The engineer threw off 
the propeller and eased the engine down. 

““We’re in the dead-center,” Grief said. 
“‘Now for the shift. It will come as hard 
as ever.” He looked at the barometer 
“Twenty-nine thirty-two,” he read. 

Not in a moment could he tone down the 
voice which for hours had shouted : against 
the wind, and so loudly did he speak that, 
in the quiet, it hurt the othe rs” ears. 

“All his ribs are smashed,” the 
cargo said, feeling along Parlay’s 
“He’s still breathing; but he’s a goner. 

Old Parlay groaned, moved one arm 
impotently and opened his eyes. In them 
was the light of recognition. 





super- 


side. 


““My brave gentlemen,’ he whispered 
haltingly, “don’t forget the auc- 
tion at ten o'clock . . . in 
hell!” 

His eyes drooped shut and the lower jaw 


threatened to drop, but he mastered the 
qualms of dissolution long enough to emit 
one final, loud, derisive cackle. 

Above and below pandemonium broke 


out. Theold familiar roar of the wind was 
with them. The Malahini, caught broad- 
side, was pressed down almost on her beam- 


ends as she swung the are compelled by her 
anchors. They rounded her into the wind, 
where jerked to an keel. The 
propeller was thrown on and the 
took up its work again. 

““Northwest!”’ Captain Warfield shouted 
to Grief when he came on deck. “ Hauled 
eight points like a shot!” 


she even 


engine 


“N 7 i'll never get across the lagoon 
now! irief observed. 
“Ther on he'll blow back to our side 
worse luck!” 
Vv 


AFTER the passing of the center the 
barometer began to rise. Equally rapid 
was the fall of the wind. When it was no 
more than a howling gale the engine lifted 
up in the air, parted its bedplates with a 
last convulsive effort of its forty horse- 
power and lay down on its side. A wash of 
water from the bilge sizzled over it and the 
steam rose in clouds. 

The engineer wailed his dismay, bu 
Grief glanced over the wreck affectionately 
and went into the cabin to swab the grease 
off his chest and arms with bunches of 
cotton waste 

The sun was up and the gentlest of sum- 
mer breezes blowing when he came on deck 
after sewing up the scalp of one Kanaka and 
setting the other’s arm. The Malahini lay 
in to the beach. For’ard, Hermann 
and the crew were heaving in and straight- 


t 








close 


ening out the tangle of anchors. The 
" ‘apara and the Tahaa were gone; and 
aptain Warfield, through the glasses, was 


searching the opposite rim of the atoll. 

“Not a stick left of them,” he said. 
*That’s what com 1S of not having engines 
They must have ragged across before the 
big shift came.” 

Ashore, where Parlay’s 
was no vestige of any —. For the space 
of three hundred yards, where the sea had 
breached, no tree or even stump was left. 
Here and there, farther along, stood 
occasional palm, and there were numbers 
which had been snapped off 
ground. 

In the crown of one 
Tai-Hotauri asserted he 
move. There were no 
Malahini, and they watched him 
ashore and climb the tree. 

When he came back they helped over 
the rail a young native girl of Parlay 
household. But first she passed up to them 
a battered basket. n it was a litter of 
blind kittens —all dead save one that 
mewed and staggered on awkward legs 

Hello!” said Mulhall. ‘* Who's that?” 

Along the beach they saw a man walking. 
He moved casually, as if out for a morning 
stroll. Captain Warfield gritted his teeth. 
It was Narii Herring. 

“Hello, skipper,” Nurii called when he 
was abreast of them. “‘Can I come aboard 
and get some breakfast ?”’ 

Captain Warfield’s face and neck began 
to swell and turn purple. He tried tospeak, 
but choked. 

“For two 
cents! 
to articulate, 


house had been, 


above the 


surviving palm 
saw something 


boats left to the 


Sswunh 


feenly 


cents! . - For two 
”” was ‘al he could manage 
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dollar the stock will be there day after 
tomorrow too! I'll send every man I’ve 
got in the office out after it, and I’ll go 
myself—this very afternoon.” 

“T hope so! hope so!” said the 
inventor airily, a took his leave. 
On the second day following Mr. Halleck 


| impatiently aw 1ited his turn in the ante- 


room of the president of the Titanic 
National Bank. Being admitted, he laid a 
bundle of stock certific ates on the presi- 
dent’s desk and said: “I’ve got here a 


| hundred thousand dollars of the stock of 


the Humphrey Wooden Oven Company. 
A hundred thousand dollars was deposited 


| with you to be paid to me on delivery of 


this stock. I’ve brought the stock, but 
they won’t give me the money.” 

“T’ll find out about it,” said the presi- 
dent impassively, and rang for his secre- 
tary. A few minutes later the secretary 


returned with a memorandum which he | 


handed to the president. 
“I find,” said the president, consulting 
the memorandum, “that E. Addison Hum- 


phrey deposited a hundred thousand dollars | 


here on the twenty-sixth, with instructions 
to pay it out on delivery of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, par value, of the stock of the 
Humphrey Wooden Oven Company. It 
appears that Mr. Humphrey’s instructions 
did not designate any particular person to 
whom the money was to be paid. It was 
to be paid to anybody aa delivered a 
hundred thousand dollars of the .stock. 
Our records show that, also on the twenty- 
sixth, one Joshua Reimer delivered a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of the Humphrey 
Wooden Oven stock and drew the money. 
We forwarded the stock to Mr. Humphrey 
and that close d the transaction.” 

“Reimer?” said Mr. Halleck after a 
speechless ‘moment — “Joshua Reimer? 
Seems to me I remember that name. Ain’t 
he Humphrey’s lawyer?” 

“Very possibly,” said the president. 

“T see,” said Mr. Halleck thoughtfully. 
“T see. Thank you.” 

Next morning, very deliberately, he sat 
down at Mr. Humphrey’s desk in the 
wooden-oven plant at Vale. 

“I confess,” he 
duction, ‘that you’ve handed me a hot one. 
Of course you put a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in the bank with one hand and drew it 
out with the other. I have a suspicion, in 





fact, that you never had any hundred thou- | 


sand at all. I suppose the bank just lent 
you the money for about thirty minutes; 
but that’s neither here nor there. I've got 
a hundred thousand dollars of your stock, 
for which I paid a hundred thousand doi- 
larsingood money. It’strue thatin placing 
that stock I made a commission of thirty- 
five thousand dollars, less my expenses. 
Now what do you want to do?”’ 

“In the first place, as you say,” the 
inventor replied amiably, ‘‘I got only sixty- 
five thousand dollars net for that stock, so 
you couldn’t possibly expect me to pay you 
more than that for it, could you? 

“I suppose not,” said Mr. Halleck. 

“But then, you see,” Addison continued, 
“T’ve placed a hundred thousand dollars 
of my stock — placed it with you. Now you 
say yourself that thirty-five per cent is a 


| very reasonable commission for placing 


stock 
sight harder to place stock with you than 


to place it with a lot of suckers around the | 


So I really ought to have more 


country. 
However, I’m 


than thirty-five per cent. 


| willing to let it go at thirty-five, just as 


| leave thirty thousand net. 


though you were an ordinary easy mark.” 

“You mean ——” Mr. Halleck began 
with a touch of anxiety. 

“TI mean,” said Addison, ‘that I got 
sixty-five thousand dollars for that stock. 
Deducting my commission of thirty-five 
thousand for placing it with you would 
If you want 
to take my check for thirty thousand and 
turn over the stock—very well. If not 


I will be happy to have you continue a | 


minority stockholder in my company.” 

Mr. Halleck regarded the inventor 
gravely for a moment, then deliberately 
removed his watch from his vest and thrust 
it deep into his trousers pocket. “I'd like 
to make sure,”” he commented, “that I 
have my watch with me when I leave this 
office. It’s a keepsake. Make out the 
check for thirty thousand and here’s your 
stock. You've trimmed me for thirty-five 
thousand; but, take it all round, I think 
I’m getting out pretty well. I'll really 
have some money left!” 

Editor's Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
stories by Will Payne. The seventh will appear 
next week 
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and you must admit it’s a blamed | 
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# Alas! Alaska 


HIS is the land of the pan and the pick 

that your Uncle bought once from Pete, 
Alee or Nick. He packed it away in the 
snow and the ice, and left it for years with- 
out any advice. He knew it was there and 
it could not get out, so there was quite 
nothing to worry about. There were seais 
in the sea, there were ducks in the air, and 
the bergs were the haunts of the great 
Polar bear; and here was a Siwash and 
there was a fish and it was as peaceful as 
body could wish. 


HESE are the Pioneers, hardy and 

bold, who traversed the fastnesses rocky 
and cold, who sledged over mountains and 
shot over falls, and boated the rivers and 
scaled all the walls; who builded them cities 
and bore all the ills of hardship and pesti- 
lence, scurvy and chills; discovered the 
treasures and sent back the word of the 
things that they saw and the things that 
they heard; who dug out the dust that was 
yellow and rich—who sank in the rapids 
and died in the ditch. 


HESE are the mines and the seas and 


the bays, the harbors, the shores and 
the great waterways that the Pioneers 
found in the land of the pick that was 


bought by your Uncle from Alee or Nick. 
These are the resources, treasures and such 
that the folks of this land may observe but 
not touch, for the goblins are out and the 
ogres stand by with a watering mouth and 
a hungering eye. So the mines must be 


left and the seas and the bays till your 
Unele bestirs himself one of these days to 
fashion some remedies, wholesome and | 
quick, for this far-distant land of the pan 
and the pick. 
HESE are the Plutocrats, hungry and 
fierce, who wait with their tunnels and 


channels to pierce the mines and the moun- 
tains, to gobble the coal and swallow the 
bays and the waterways whole; to eat up 
the icebergs and can all the fish and make 
of the country just one juicy dish; to tear 
up the shore lines and pull down the peaks 
and drink dry the brooks and the rivers 
and creeks, and then pick their teeth with 
the spruce and the pine bought once by 
our Uncle and now yours and mine. 


HESE Conservers, 

ery, who want what they want when 
they want it, but why or how, when and 
where they are not certain quite, andsothey 
cry “Stop thief,” all day and all night. 
They’ve chased all the Plutocrats into the 
ditch and stand with their war clubs to 
hammer the rich, who would drink all the 
waters and eat all the fish and root up the 
coal mines whenever they wish, and drain 
all the harbors and haul off the bays and 
stop up the rivers and great waterways in 
this frozen-up land of the pan and the pick 
that your Uncle bought once from Pete, 
Alee or Nick. 


are with fury and 


HIS is your Uncle ry. 
. who hears all the Ms but he sits like 
a lamb, while the Pioneers rage and the 
Plutocrats plot and the lusty Conservers 
grow noisy and hot and beat on their war 
drums and brandish their sticks till the 
whole blessed thing’s in a terrible fix. 
Your Uncle Y. 
hairs or shelling some peanuts or warming 
some chairs, and the blame rests on him, 
as you must plainly see, which is saying 
the blame rests on you and on me. So if 
we're unable to settle this spat twixt the 
noisy Conservers and fierce Plutocrats and 
aid these far folk of the pan and the pick 
let’s sell it all back to Pete, Alee or Nick! 
J. W. Foley 


Doodle Sam, 


Counting the Beans 


HERE was once a grocer who filled a 

quart jar with beans and set it in his 
window, offering a dollar to the person who 
guessed nearest to the number of beans it 
contained. Many guesses were registered; 
but one man quietly bought some beans, 
filled a jar with them at home, then poured 
them out and counted them. Going back 
to the grocery, he entered his count among 
the guesses and got the dollar. 

The greatest trouble in business is this: 
men haven’t the enterprise or the analytical 
faculty tocount the beans in any enterprise. 
Every motion is a bean. 
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The Florsheim Flex- 
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of allwool blue serge, 

gray serge or black 
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the factory for 
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The Schmitz & Shroder Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. East St. Louis, Ill 










SHUMATE. 
“Tungsten Razor 
GUARAN r EED FOR LIFE 


liere, 
guarantee for life! O Pp 
$ 5 I r Shumate 
sen Razor. Lise eve ei 
Tungst r of | 
eatany ; time it ‘ 


75 At Any Good Store 
“$75 or Direct From Us 
Shumate Razor 


Tungsten Alloy 





Guaranteed-for-life Shumate. lt 
‘ Shumate Tung: ten 


Other Styles at Various Prices 
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| Equip Your Home With 
| estorn-Ehecitve 


TRADE MARK 


ater phones 


and talk with members of 
Simply step to 
Saves steps. 


OU 
your family, 
nearest Inter-phone, 


instruct your servants, 
from any room in the house. 
push a button and talk. 


can 


You can install in your home a private inter-phone system with two or more 
stations at a cost ranging from $6 per station up. The maintenance expense is 
no more than that for your front-door bell. 


Write to-day for Booklet No. 8247 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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without an investment 
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From the Peanut Fields of Virginia 
To the Orange Groves of Florida 
Thru the 6 Sou. States traversed by the 
: A. L. Ry. You can be independent raising 
i vegetat Land cheap, easy terms, Ideal cli 
y of water. Two to three crops a year, net 
00 to $1000 per acre in Manatee County, 
on the West Coast of Florida. Booklet 
free. J.A. PRIDE, Gen. Ind. Agt 
Seaboard Air Line ion 
Suite 512, Norfolk, Va. 
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| 175 York Street Savannah, Ga. 
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buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. Made in 

our own factory m oY Pa. $65 now— 

eter ihe grine will be $100. One of the most 
bie 


typewriters in the world; as good 

Back spacer, tabulator, two color 
One Pittsburgh Visible 
ing necessary. 






any ma hine at any price. Entire = ‘visible. 
bbon, universal kevboard, etc. Agents wanted evervwhere. 
Mac hine Given Away ivr a very small service. Nose 


- and to learn of our easy terms and full particulars regarding this 
as To Get One *", fos ' g 


unprecedented offer, say to us in a letter ‘* Mail your OF FER 


THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Building Established 20 Years PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| fingers are just marvelous, 


the police : 


EVENING POST 


whose friendship may become invaluable 
should a fall take place 

In dress the pickpocket is usually care- 
ful, even dandified. His appearance must 
be such as not to excite unfavorable com- 
ment in crowded cars and streets, because 
the public in general, when a hue-and-cry 
of ‘‘Thief!”’ is raised, will pursue some 
honest, ragged workman, rather than a 
seeming business man or clerk. In con- 
versation the d‘p is usually at home with 
the average man. He is often a product 
of our public schools and in rare cases 
he is a college man. The Western crook 
is very deft and clever. He for the 
most part a man of good breeding who, 
through dissipation, has drifted into picking 
pockets. 

The Western dip is, as a rule, more open- 
handed than his Eastern associate in crime. 
These Western guns go onthe principle that 
it is cheaper to pay damages at once, even 
though the price be exorbitant, rather than 
take any chances of confinement. They 
languish terribly in jail. For their eager- 
to spend money in dodging the 
| ‘‘dump” they have got themselves well 
disliked by Eastern crooks, just as heavy- 
tipping Americans in Europe are often dis- 
liked by their poorer compatriots en voyage. 
The reason is not far to seek. The Western 
| freehandedness makes hard sledding for a 
| local Eastern mob, when troub’e falls, in 
the matter of bail and restitution. 

Western or Eastern, however, all pick- 
pockets are marked with certain general 
traits common to the whole genus—the fur- 
tive air, reticent bearing, and universal 
distrust of strangers until vouched for by 
some pal, Their vanity is everywhere the 
same. On their varied tricks and subter- 
fuges they pride themselves tremendously. 


is 


ness 


Almost all of them boast freely of their 
accomplishments—which, in fact, entitle 


them to the rank of being the most ingen- 
ious and expert of criminals. Presence of 
mind, quick wit, agility, manual dexterity 
and a real knowledge of human nature— 
these are all prime requisites for a first- 
class pocket-thief. Most dips make it a 
point of honor to show off their skill to their 
friends, and always to give the public and 
something new”’ to wonder at. 


Like Whistling Girls 
strength of a wire’s 
No good wire 
grabs pocketbooks. To do so would invite 
detection, as a fist is bulky in another man’s 
pocket. No, the method of abstracting the 
leather is in itself quite an art, called 
“‘scissors-making.”’ The first and second 
fingers are held close together, and so are 
the ring and little fingers. These two pairs 
are then opened, and the object to be 
stolen is gripped between them, with the 
hand flat in the victim’s pocket. Or, the 
grip is taken between the first and second 
fingers. The back of the dip’s hand is 
always kept toward the sucker, and the 
hand is held as far from the sucker’s body 
as possible in order to avoid suspicious 
contact. Sometimes the lining of the 
pocket is seized and pulled up, thus bringing 
the contents within reach of the fingers. 

Like whistling girls and crowing hens, 
of classic fame, pickpockets almost inva- 
riably come to some bad end. About the 
best that they can hope for, once the af lose 
their nerve and manual dexterity with old 
is to drop into saloonkeeping or be 
placed as a ward-heeler 
Few of them, in- 
The great major- 


and deftness 


The 


age, 
‘“*stowed away” 
on a padded pay-roll. 

deed, do so well as this. 


| ity drift lower and lower, from one mob to 


| another not so good, 


until they sink to 
sneak-thievery, and so on, down and out. 
Dissipation, depe-habits and the gaming- 
table usually get them in the end. They 
are invariably flush tod: iy and broke tomor- 
row. Vagrancy and the jail gather them 
in, one by one. Disease ravages them. The 
potter’s field is their appointed place. 
Some work into higher forms of crime 
and suffer dire penalties. Even when they 
“square it” and try to live honest lives, 
to make amends for the past, they are often 
persecuted by the police. Theyare arreste od 
(even after years of honesty) at every cele- 


bration, street parade or public festival, till 
some turn bad again and die sworn enemies 
of that society which will not let them be. 
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A new Collar 
Distinct and Attractive 


Corliss- Coon 
Made Collars 


Made 
for 25¢ 





Complete style book, 
all the latest 
sent on request. 


showing 


sty les, 


CORLISS, COON & COMPANY, Makers 
Dept. V, Troy, N. Y. 








OUR THREE rider team in 
the New Jersey Motorcycle 
Club’s 12 Hour Endurance 
Contest on Labor Day did 
the usual YALE thing: 
Finished first with a per- 
fect score—260 miles with- 
one adjustment An 
unattached YALE rider 

score. 


ada oe riect 
1 remember ’t you, that 
all cost Son an 
iis th aL E service means. 
‘1911 4H. P. YALE $200 
With Bosch Magneto $235 
1911 7H.P. YALE TWIN $300 
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Manufacturers’ prices. We give 
guarantee of satistaction and save 
you 331-3 $. We have 25,000 satis 


fied customers. The well-known 


NL LcdLA 
Regal Rug, 6x 9 feet, reversible, B freight 
all- wool finish, $3.75. Our Brussele 
R 


6x9 ft., the greatest value 
wn, $1.86. Splendid grade 
Brussels Rug, 9x12 ft, $11 
Fanous Invinetble Velvets. 9x12 
f, $16. Standard Azminsters, 
9x12 ft., $18.60. Fine quality 
Lace Curtains, 45¢ per pair and 
Tapestry Cartains, Wilton 
inoleums at mill prices 
Write today for our NEW 
" LUSTRATED CATALOG 
14. Sent free. Shows latest 
ie signs in actual colors 

UNITED MILLS MFG. CO 

2450-2462 Jasper 8t., Phila 
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Ln son s “Stahot” Water Bottle 
" and SYRINGE 
6 MONTHS 
TRIAL 
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FRANKLIN TAYLOR Ce 


GOOD FARMERS NEEDED 


in Escambia County, Florida. Excellent climate, 
easily tilled soil, at undant good water, well distrib 

utes | rainfi ll. ncle Sam says: “ Unlimited oppor- 
tunity.” Write for “ Farm Facts and F< rage Crops 
De pt. A, Commercial Association, Pensacola, Florida. 
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EKNES—where the hero and the villain 
hobnob, and the king and the peasant are on equal terms—Lucky Strike is the 
cue they a// respond to. 
For the lulls and between-times of avy man—for evenings of solid comfort. 


Of course you know Lucky Strike Sliced Pluge—the good old-fashioned quality 
smoke—the leader for over half-a-century. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


At All Dealers = EZ 
10 Cents | 1) 4 d 


16-oz. pkg. 90 Cents 2 A Gc > © 


To the Tobacco Trade: And vow vou can have Lucky Strike Roll Cut 
W re making every endeavor to f i 





all ready for your pipe— just a tilt ot the tin, and 


orders promptly, bu e€ great grow of é 
Puxedo (the original granulated Burle you re ready to smoke. 
tmost. We have never dared t It’s the same old Lucky Strike r top-notch 
~ sigan Tagen gee Mado quality. But we've rolled and cut it by 
we have alwa ; fully perfected machinery. It’s sold in c 
* fl pocketboxes 1 it all dealer 
} ! 
Lucky Strike is smooth—coo] and pure. It 
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“7 consider the Metro 
lyle indispensable ta the 
, vol . 1 / * / 
Pianola ane have indi 
cated my interpretation of 
several compositions with 
great interest.” 

1. J. PADEREWSKI 












ee Metrostyle place ; 
the Pianola beyond ail 
competitor It will 
my plea ure lo mark many 
rolls from my repertoire 
when I return to my home 
in Berlin.” 
JOSEF HOFMANN 











“The Metrostyle is of 
extraordinary interest I 
Nave Vetrostyled some of 
my own compositions and 
owuers of the Pianola can 
now play them according 
to the inte r pre tations I have 
indicated,” 

SIR EDWARD ELGAR 
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HE only pieces you can play well, on any 

Player-piano you may buy, are the pieces that 

you know. ‘There may be ten of these— 
twenty, perhaps even fifty. 

But after these, what? What of the thousands 
of other compositions that you do not know —com- 
positions that you cannot dy any possibility play well 
until you d know them? 
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“Of all the piano play- 
ing devices which I have 





heard, the Pianola is the 
only one deserving of seri- 
ous consideration from the 
musical world. Apart 


from the fauilless technique 





and almost human. touch 





which the instrument has, 
it is equipped with an in 


ention which is of equal, 





f not grealer importance 





that 1s the Metrostyle, 
the player a 


(rue a 





tative ouid 
alive guide 





fo the proper interpretation 
of a composition.” 


THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 


Them t gmou pias 
teacher in the world, wi 

pup include Paderewski 
Gaobriiowttscn and other great 





ariisis.) 





There are just fo ways by which you can learn 
these unfamiliar pieces, and play them with proper 
expression. 

One way is to have a musician personally teach 
you the expression of each individual piece. 

The other way is to buy the one Player-piano that 
has the Mefrusty/e and the music-rolls marked with the 
ed Metrostyle interpretation line. This instrument is 


The Pianola Piano 


The ONLY Player-piano which teaches you the music while you play it 


When you purchase the Pianola Piano, you virtually become 
the music pupil not only of Paderewski, Bauer, Busoni, Dr. 
Richard Strauss, Moszkowski and scores of other world- 
famous musicians, but of popular composers and musicians 
like Chaminade, Sousa, etc., as well. 

Ihese have all marked their individual interpretations on 
Pianola music-rolls, in the form of the red, Metrostyle inter- 
pretation line. 

This line teaches you the music—teaches it to you better 
than the greatest musician could teach you in any other way. 
It makes you familiar with practically every piece of mu 
ever composed. Not ten, or twenty pieces, but actually 
thousands ol pieces 

Unless you would sacrifice the one feature that will make 
a Player-piano enjoyable to you, look for the Metrostyle and 
the red, Metrostyle interpretation line, when you make your 
selection of an instrument. 


Recognition of the Pianola Piano’s absolute pre-eminence 
among instruments of its type is world-wide. It is confined 
to no one country nor class. In England, Germany, France, 
Australia, the leading musicians, the Rulers, the cultured 
classes, give unanimous preference to this famous Player-piano 


The Metrostyle, vital as it i indispensable to the Playei 
Piano” as Paderewski says 


riorities of the Pianola Piano 


is but one of the many supe 


No other Player-piano has so perfect, so responsive an 
action. No other has such complete expression control — due 
to original and patented features like the Themodist, the 
Graduated Accompaniment and the Sustaining Pedal Device 
No other is so durable. And no other offers the purchase 
so superb a selection of piano-fortes, as those combined with 
the Pianola, to make the Pianola Piano. 


There are but five genuine Pianola Pianos. These are 


THE STEINWAY, WEBER, STECK, WHEELOCK AND STUYVESANT PIANOLA PIANOS 


Upright 


Pianola Pianos 9 90,"” Plonola Pi no 1500."” 


Pianolas, as separate instru ‘250 up 
ments, adaptable to any piano + 


Prices slightly higher on the Pacific Coast. Moderate monthly payments. Allowances on other pianos taken in exchange. 
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Write today for free catalog , containing illustrations, full descriptions and prices 
Che Aeolian Company maintains its own establishments in the United States in the following cities: 


CHICAGO 
202 Michigan Boulevard 


ST. LOUIS 
1004 Olive Street 


CINCINNATI 
25 West 4th Street 


237 N. Pennsylvania Street 


FORT WAYNE 
Washington Street 


INDIANAPOLIS DAYTON 


131 West 3rd Street 


Also abroad in London, Paris, Berlin, Madrid and Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide, Australia 


THE AEOLIAN COMPAN 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Ave., Near 34th st., N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 
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Motor Trucks are Profitable 


HERE is just one reply that answers all doubts or questions in your mind regarding motor 
trucks—you want to know if they will make a profit for you—and if the answer is in the 

affirmative, that’s all you want to know. There isn’t any business man who will not buy 
a machine that shows a profit. It isn’t a question of price—it isn’t a question of investment—it's 
solely a question of what it will do and whether the work performed is profitable. 

There are certain types of motor trucks that are very profitable investments and those motor 
trucks are the ones that are best built—best designed. There was a day in the teaming game 
when cheap horses were supposed to be profitable, but when the teamsters began to discover 
that the undersized scrub horse ate four-fifths as much as a heavy thoroughbred draft horse and 
that the other expenses of keeping him were exactly the same as with the thoroughbred, because 
he could perform only half the work of the thoroughbred, the scrub horse was costly. To-day 
the great teaming concerns use well-bred horses exclusively. 


White Truck the Kind to Buy 


T is just so with motor vehicles. The poorly designed, improperly built truck will cost 
almost as much, if not more, to maintain and operate than the thoroughbred, well-designed, 
well-built truck like the White. 

There is a reason why we call the White a thoroughbred. In the first place, its engine has 
the most distinguished ancestry known to mechanics—simplicity of design. Its long-stroke race 
has always been typical of power at the lowest expenditure of energy or fuel. Its sterling 
design has been built in the most modern way, employing the best alloys of steel, heat-treated to 
make them better than anything we have known heretofore. 

The unquestionable proof of the merit of the White trucks is found in the widespread adoption 
of these trucks by the foremost users in the world. The trucks that are good enough for the largest, 
best and wealthiest firms of the country are very likely to be the ones that you want. The long 
list of users of White trucks are not the kind of business men who pay The White Company more 
for an inferior truck—they want the best and believe they are getting it in the White. 


Let us submit the catalogue and testimonials 
of some of the largest users 


The White : oF : § Company 


889 East 79th Street, Cleveland 
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Shaving Stick 
The kind that wont smart or dry on the face 


The comfort or discomfort of shaving 


isn’t half so much in the razor as in the 
lather. Williams’ Shaving Stick produces a thick, 
smooth, creamy lather that maintains your com- 
fort during the shave and preserves it afterwards. 


# Shaving Powder 


The same abundant and emollient lather that dis- 
tinguishes Williams’ Shaving Stick from others— 
the same soothing and antiseptic properties that 
preserve the natural softness of the skin are found 
in Williams’ Quick and Easy Shaving Powder. And the 
hinged-cover box—snap open, shake on the brush, snap 
shut—adds greatly to the quickness and ease. 


Dentalactic powit, 


Williams’ Dentalactic Tooth Powder is not only cleansing, 
purifying and refreshing but so fine that it avoids the usual 
danger of scratching or injuring the enamel of the teeth. 
The handsome nickeled box is different from all others. ‘The patent 
hinged-cover top is wonderfully convenient and allows you to put the 
rightamount of powder just where it is wanted. Hence there is no waste. 
SPECIAL ‘Siting Powder’ Denassic Tooth Powder, Jercy ‘Cram The J. B. Wiliams Ca 


OFFER Toilet Soap or Talc Powder mailed for + cents in stamps. All Dept. A 


five articles in neat combination package for 18 cents in stamps. Glastonbury, Conn. 





